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REVIEW OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
OPERATIONS 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForetGn AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 
AND ForEIGN OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
G-3, the Capitol, Hon. Wayne L. Hays (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Hays. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Members of the committee, this meeting has been called to explore 
some of the charges made by House Members during debate on an 
item in the conference report accompanying the supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1959. 

That item was a $10 million appropriation for the acquisition and 
construction of radio facilities for the United States Information 
Agency. After the bill had been passed by the House, the adminis- 
tration requested $22,300,000 for this purpose. The Senate agreed 
to $15 million. 

My colleague from Ohio, Mr. Bow, offered a preferential motion 
to allow $10 million. 

Those supporting the Bow amendment made charges which, if true, 
should have resulted in no appropriation. As a matter of fact, I 
might say that it seems difficult to separate here who was support- 
ing the Bow amendment and who was not. Actually, I supported the 
Bow amendment because I thought the Bow amendment would give 
$10 million rather than nothing, which would have been the alterna- 
tive, and actually some people who opposed the Bow amendment 
wanted nothing. 

It was a rather anomalous situation, but it did establish whether 
or not some were opposing the whole item or whether they were sup- 
porting the $10 million item as an alternative to nothing. Anyway, 
there were many charges made against the United States Information 
Agency which I might say came as a surprise to me due to the nature 
of some of them. 

The radio operations of USIA—the Voice of America—were said 
to be pretty much a failure. Mr. Bow stated that they—meaning 
USIA—“told us they were getting through the jamming and getting 
in, and we have not been doing that, and that is not true.” 

Our colleague, Dr. Judd, offered an interesting explanation to the 
VOA’s shortcomings, namely, infiltration of the Agency by Commu- 
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nists and pro-Communists stemming from the days when OWI per- 
sonnel was blanketed into the Agency. He stated: 

These holdovers and their unknown colleagues whom they always seem to 
manage to get in with them, were too smart ever to make pro-Communist state- 
ments. What they did was just to unsell the United States. They just did 
not do a good job of telling our story—it is weak, halfhearted, unconvincing 
* * * it is hard to believe so second-rate a job could have been done in this 
field, unless someone planned it that way. 

Mr. Taber, the ranking minority member on the House Appro- 
priations C ommittee, in supporting the Bow amendment, stated that— 


I have known that this outfit was no good for a long time, ever since it started. 
* * * Frankly, there is not any question that it has been utterly worthless 


and helpless * * *, 

This was not a case of damning with faint praise. It was faint 
praise with hearty damnation. 

The allegations against the Voice were not of a historical kind. 
Many still exist, if the critics are correct. 

It was brought out during the debate that money had been appropri- 
ated for improved transmission facilities in 1951. Mr. Rooney, the 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcommittee, that handles the an- 
nual appropriations for USIA, reviewed the various appropriations 
for improving radio transmissions from this country. Land for a 
transmitter site had been bought for $82 an acre by USIA in 1951 and 
was sold at $44 an acre in 1956. 

The money in the Bow amendment would permit the purchase of 
land in the same general area for about $200 an acre. 

During this interchange on the House floor I stated that my sub- 
committee would look into this whole matter. I invited each of the 
House Members who participated in the debate to appear this morning 
and enlarge upon this comment. None of them has been able to 
appear today. I have a communication from Mr. Bow which I will 
read into the record, and I understand one from Mr. Flood which is 
on its way over. 

I have also asked the Director, Hon. George V. Allen, to give us the 
facts, and to bring along a few of his top assistants who could fill in 
details that we may want to have. The taxpayer is entitled to a clear 
and full explanation of the operations of the Voice of America—its 
personnel, technical, and fiscal problems. I hope that we can get such 
an explanation today. 

If not, I will hold additional hearings either this fall or after the 
new Congress convenes. 

Members of the committee, without objection, I think we should 
include at the beginning of this hearing the pertinent parts of the 
debate in which these allegations were made which were the reasons 
for the hearing being called. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman, I think it should be pointed out, how- 
ever, in fairness to the present Director, Mr. George Allen, that none 
of the criticisms of the VOA during the debate on the floor were 
directed against him, but to the contrary, as a matter of fact, in many 
respects. 

Mr. Hays. I certainly think that should be pointed out, and that 
was perfectly clear in the debate, but nevertheless, in my opinion the 
whole category of allegations left a bad impression about the opera- 
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tions and if they are not true, I think that should be brought out. The 
purpose of these hearings is to sort of clear the air. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point ? 

Mr. Hays. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keiiy. Mr. Chairman, did I understand correctly that we are 
going to continue these hearings through January if necessary, enlarge 
the scope and get the answers to all questions in order to present a 
factual report on VOA for the next session 4 

Mr. Hays. I hope it will not be necessary to go clear into January, 
but it is certainly my intention to continue the hearings until such 
time that the members of the committee are satisfied that the matter 
has been satisfactorily explored. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Will you hear the witnesses on the other side, if 
necessary ? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 


[Extract from the Congressional Record of August 20, 1958] 
* * * * * * * 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 112 and 113. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Mr. Bow moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 113 and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert ‘$10,000,000.’ ” 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Speaker, I offer this preferential motion on the item referring 
to the United States Information Agency which would permit that Agency to 
construct facilities in the United States for a broadcast behind the Iron Curtain, 
in Russia, into Africa and into the Middle East. I may say that the administra- 
tion asked for $22,500,000 for this purpose and for the construction of other 
facilities abroad. The other body in its wisdom reduced that amount to $15 mil- 
lion, $10 million of which would be used for the construction of the facilities 
here in the United States in what is known as Baker East. 

The one now proposed to take the place of the old Baker East would take six 
500-kilowatt transmitters and six 250-kilowatt transmitters, with a total capacity 
of 4,840 kilowatts. 

It seems to me the history of what has happened in the past few months would 
convince this House that it is necessary for us to speed up our propaganda 
facilities throughout the world. We have seen one small nation of the world 
completely upset within the past few weeks by the use of propaganda from a 
foreign nation. The Egyptian radio had penetrated into Iraq. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never been so sincere in my life as I am today on this 
question. I think the whole survival, perhaps, of our country rests upon what 
we do in some of these items. I have been one of the critics of the United States 
Information Agency and the Voice of America in the past. I criticize them 
today because I do not believe they have been putting forth the kind of pro- 
grams that should go behind the Iron Curtain, and also to the friendly countries 
of the world, that we might be able to tell the truth about America and to sell 
America to the people abroad that we would like to have as our friends. 

I criticize them today but, Mr. Speaker, if we criticize a general in a hot war, 
if we criticize a division in a hot war, we would not deny the ammunition or 
the facilities to carry on the war in order to win. It is most important that we 
win this cold war as much as any hot war we have ever fought. This is one of 
the great instruments we can use in the fighting of the cold war to get the word 
out. 

Mr. Speaker, in the last 2 weeks I have been sitting in my living room here 
in Washington every night listening to a short-wave receiver, and when I turn 
on that short-wave set I can go across the dial and at five different places on 
that dial I listen to the voice of Moscow. It comes in as strong here in Washing- 
ton as WTOP or our other local stations, We hear it in English. I hear the 
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propaganda that they are putting out against us. On that same radio I listen to 
Prague from Czechoslovakia and Sophia and Warsaw—all coming into my living 
room here in Washington. We are not in a position today to penetrate not only 
to our friendly countries but behind the Iron Curtain to tell the story that should 
be told. I hope these facilities are granted to the Voice of America and that 
they will set up a program so that we can reach the peoples of the world with 
the real story of America; so that we can have these people as our friends and 
so that we can let the people behind the Iron Curtain know the truth. 

The Speaker. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 additional minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, before the distinguished gentleman proceeds further on this 
additional time, will the gentleman please explain to the House why these radio 
facilities are not available for use today ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes; I will be very happy to. The gentleman refers, I assume, to 
the original Baker East which was provided some years ago. The Committee 
on Appropriations of the House granted the right to buy the land and establish 
the facilities on the east coast. After this was provided by the House, a decision 
was made by the agency, or at that time by the State Department, not to go for- 
ward. I will say to the gentleman from New York very frankly it became some- 
what of a political football and some political capital was made of it. I admit 
that to the gentleman and it is unfortunate that it happened. But, those facilities 
were to be built. 

Mr. Rooney. If the distinguished gentleman will further yield; when I asked 
my question, I must say to my distinguished friend, the gentleman from Ohio, 
as to why we do not have these radio facilities today, I thought he would explain 
to the House that the administration has never requested these facilities over the 
past 5% years but on the contrary has insisted that the Voice of America was 
the best in the world. 

Mr. Bow. Well, again, I agree with the gentleman. You know the gentleman 
from New York is going to come into the well of the House and he is going to 
make a splendid speech and he is going to take this agency apart, as I think 
they should be taken apart in many instances, and he is going to be able to 
cite the record to you of their failures, and with much of that I am going to 
agree. But, I say to my colleagues in the House that that is past history. 
We are now faced with a situation: Are we going to surrender because of 
that? Or are we going to have the facilities to go forward? Are we going 
to change it so that we can get the Voice of America behind the Iron Curtain? 
The point is that they do not have the facilities now and it is going to take 
us some time to get them. This $10 million is only for the construction of 
Baker East to give us this strong station to send the Voice of America behind 
the Iron Curtain and to send it into Africa and Europe and the Middle East. 
We can no longer depend, my colleagues, on relay stations in other countries 
throughout the world. We have to be prepared to do it from here because 
we do not know how long our leases will survive in those countries and how 
long they will be available. For our own protection we have to have facilities 
and we have to have them here, and we have to have them in such strength 
that we can penetrate these areas. 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bow. I yield to my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. Taser. I wish the gentleman would call attention to the fact that at the 
present time we have no facilities that can get behind the Iron Curtain or 
really get to the folks in the other countries around the world. 

Mr. Bow. That is quite right. And I will say this to you, that they have told 
us in the past that they were getting through. They told us they were getting 
through the jamming and getting in, and we have not been doing that and that 
is not true. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bow. I yield. 

Mr. Rooney. Were they trying to mislead the committee over all the years 
that the distinguished gentleman from Ohio has been a member of it when they 
were telling us that they were satisfactorily getting into Moscow and getting 
through the Soviet jamming or were they being just downright dishonest? 

Mr. Bow. I do not know what the reason was, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Taser. If the gentleman will yield; they did not fool the committee. 

Mr. Bow. No, I think that is quite right. They were not fooling us. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] was not fooled at all. When he was in 
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Ankara and tried to get the Voice of America he could not get it. They said 
he just did not know how to tune the set in, but the truth of the matter was it 
was not coming through. 

Mr. Rooney. I must in all candor respectfully disagree with my friend and 
make the confession that they have fooled me at least for the last 5 or 6 years. 
For 13 years we have appropriated every nickel asked for the Voice of America, 
every nickel, never once did I vote to cut them, not 1 year in the 13 years. 
They were always allowed the full amount for broadcasting operations. 

As far as radio facilities are concerned, they have not asked us for money 
for these facilities in the past 5 years, and now you say we cannot get into 
Moscow. 

Mr. Bow. I say we are not getting into Moscow. They are jamming us. We 
do not have the strength to get through. We have had faulty ammunition. We 
have tried to correct the ammunition, but we have got to have the materiel to 
fire the good ammunition when we have it. I am admitting some of the things 
the gentleman said are true. We sat side by side. We have criticized this 
agency. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman further yield? 

Mr. Bow. I yield. 

Mr. Rooney. I yield the gentleman from Ohio an additional minute, Mr. 
Speaker, in order that I may ask him a question. 

Does not the gentleman think that the House and the House Committee on 
Appropriations should have an opportunity to hold thorough hearings on a $27 
million request such as Baker East as well as on a program that will run into 
$50 million or $60 million? Or should this agency and the administration be 
permitted to come in during the last few days of a Congress and circumvent 
the House and its Appropriations Committee by going to the Senate for a brief 
perfunctory hearing on a huge appropriation such as this? 

Mr. Bow. I will say to the gentleman that the amendment has been reduced 
from $25 million to $10 million. This amount was allowed in order to get a 
start on this most important program. 

Let me say in conclusion that this is a matter in which the President is 
quite concerned. The President is for this and wants to start this $10 million 
installation in the United States, and I am sure that the leadership knows 
that this is one of the items in this whole program about which the President 
is most concerned. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne 
sota [Mr. Judd]. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the sorriest situations which we have 
ever faced; and it was not unforeseen. I just do not know why the USIA 
has never quite been able to get done what the Congress authorized it to do, 
and urged it to do, and has taken it to task almost every year for not doing. 
Yet, somehow or other, the money has been spent and the results have not 
come up to what this country had a right to expect. 

Many of you will remember that in 1947 when we were considering just what 
to do in this whole information field, a joint committee of the House and Senate, 
of which the Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Smith, and our then colleague, Con- 
gressman Karl Mundt, were cochairmen, visited 22 countries in Europe, on both 
sides of the Curtain, to study our information program including the Voice of 
America. I remember very well one night in Bucharest, Rumania, when we 
listened to the Communist message coming over the radio, clear as a bell from 
half a dozen different capitals, but when we tried to get the Voice of America 
all we could get were squeaks and squawks and static. Everywhere in Europe 
it was the same; ours was a very poor and weak signal. 

Back here, we insisted in our reports somehow or other this country must get 
transmitting facilities second to none. It is intolerable that the United States 
with all its technological accomplishments cannot make itself heard around 
the world. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. Jupp. I yield. 

Mr. Rooney. I wish the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota will tell 
the House why it is that this agency over all the years and with all the millions 
of taxpayers’ dollars it has spent did not have the courage to come to the House 
of Representatives and ask for the money to create the new radio facilities. 

Mr. Jupp. I do not know. It is not because we have not protested. As I said 
in the beginning, it is a sorry situation and I do not see how it can be justified. 
But our job now is to get out of the bad situation and get ahead. 
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Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago I talked to a distinguished American just back 
from a visit to Central America. He said that one night in Nicaragua, when 
the Lebanon crisis was at its height, they turned on the radio and could get 11 
stations broadcasting the Communist story in Spanish, in Portuguese, and in 
English. But they could get only one station telling the American story and its 
signal was very poor. 

Look what we have in the Middle Hast. Egypt has a practically bankrupt 
Government; we are the richest country in the world. Egypt is supposed to be 
backward in technology; we boast about being the best in the world, we are so 
boastful of our technological achievements. Yet Egypt has a 300-kilowatt 
station in Cairo broadcasting around the clock to all those parts of the world. 
The United States has not a single broadcasting or relay station above 100 kilo- 
watts. I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that it is intolerable for the United States to be 
itself so far behind Egypt or any other country in the world in this all-important 
war of words and ideas. 

We have relay stations abroad designed to boost our signal, but who can be 
sure that those relay stations may not be denied to us, or even be taken away 
from us. 

Mr. Rooney. When did the gentleman find all this out? Why didn’t this 
administration ask for funds for adequate radio facilities? 

Mr. Jupp. I have been protesting the inadequacy of our broadcasting facilities, 
as the members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs will testify, every single 
year when this operation came up. I can go back into the record of the com- 
mittee and the record of debates in the House and show where we have urged 
action to make sure we do a better job in getting the truth through. We were 
always told that our story was being heard; but whenever we could get inde- 
pendent .statements from personal friends over there, they would tell us that 
the American signal is not anywhere near as good as is the Russian signal or the 
signals of its satellites or the British signal. 

But it does not help much today to go over the past, I will accept my share 
of the blame. The task now is to get going. We cannot allow ourselves to be 
dependent on weak stations anywhere; and we cannot be dependent on relay 
stations in other countries, some of which may be taken over at any time by the 
countries where they are. We have to have the best stations in the world here 
in the United States so that we can make our story heard around the world on 
our own power, just as the Russians are able to do. The United States has no 
business being third, fourth, or fifth in this field. We must be first, just as we 
are in every enterprise to which we dedicate ourselves in earnest. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jupp. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ScHERER. Have we ever found out why these conditions have existed all 
these years? It sounds to me like somebody has infiltrated in these agencies 
someplace. 

Mr. Jupp. At one time half a dozen years ago, when the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. McCormack, and I were discussing this same matter during 
debate, I said that at the end of the war this agency was the most infiltrated 
agency in our Government. When we were fighting with Russia against Hitler 
and Japan, a large number of Communists and pro-Communists were knowingly 
brought into the Office of War Information, because they are the best propa- 
gandists in the world and the most skillful in demoralizing or confusing their 
enemies which at that time were ours, too. After the war they blanketed the 
OWI personnel without any real check into the new information agency. Natu- 
rally they then propagandized subtly against ourselves, because with Hitler 
gone, we were the new enemy to be confused and defeated. Those in the agency 
swore that the situation had been cleaned up, that all of that questionable 
personnel had been cleaned out. Of course, these holdovers, and their unknown 
colleagues whom they always seem to manage to get in with them, were too 
smart ever to make pro-Communist statements. What they did was just to 
unsell the United States. They just did not do a good job of telling our story— 
it is weak, halfhearted, unconvincing. If they had made a single pro-Communist 
statement they would have been detected and eliminated. 

It is hard to believe so second rate a job could have been done in this field, 
unless someone planned it that way. Why should the United States be limping 
and lagging when we could have the best facilities in the world? We have the 
best story to tell and yet we often do not make as good or as strong an impression 
abroad with our inferior facilities as other countries make with an inferior 
story but superior facilities. 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope very much that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio will be adopted. 

Mr. Scuerer. From what the gentleman has said and from what I have 
heard on the floor today, does not the gentleman think we ought to have a 
complete congressional investigation as to why these conditions have existed 
over this long period of time? I think every Member of this House would want 
to know that. 

Mr. Cuetr. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jupp. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Cue tr. If a judge did what these fellows are doing, they would be im- 
peached; if we did what they are doing, we would be defeated or unseated. 
Why in the name of heaven do we not fire these people? With all of the 
money that we have appropriated over the years, I am amazed, I am shocked, 
I am astonished, I am knocked off of my perch as a result of this information 
to the effect that after 13 years of my voting for this program, we have not 
yet penetrated the Iron Curtain. Why? What’s wrong? Obviously there is 
something bad, really off-stroke in this agency. An investigation ought to be 
in order, and soon. The taxpayers are entitled to a better deal. 

Mr. Jupp. I am afraid that off our perch is where we are all likely to be 
unless we today take action to get going. 

Mr. Cuetr. Can we not get rid of these fellows in some way or other? It 
seems that 13 years of trying is far too long. We need action in order to get the 
story of democracy and of America over to the world. We cannot lose this cold 
war. 

Mr. Jupp. It has been the same sad story under both administrations: 
neither can point the finger at the other. But let us point the finger at ourselves 
right now and start to get the thing corrected. 

Mr. Stimpson of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jupp. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania. The gentleman presents a most serious prob- 
lem. I would like to inquire along what line of reasoning could we conclude 
that the money as authorized here would be spent more carefully, more profit- 
ably and properly than the money that has been wasted in the past? I would be 
willing to vote for this or any amount more if it can be shown that the money 
will be spent more wisely than it has been spent in the past. 

Mr. Jupp. It is my understanding that this is the first time we have actually 
appropriated funds for the construction of this big broadcasting station down in 
North Carolina to send across the Atlantic. At one time we had discussion 
about it, and I think authorization of funds. Also for a station in Oregon—to 
send across the Pacific. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Speaker, if the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota will 
kindly yield—I did not clearly hear him. What did the gentleman say about this 
being the first time? For what? 

Mr. Jupp. The first time, so far as I recall, that we have appropriated funds 
specifically for the purpose for which this amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio would authorize $10 million, that is, to start construction of the big 
facility in North Carolina. 

Mr. Rooney. Nonsense; land in North Carolina was appropriated for and 
actually acquired in January 1952. But this administration sold those 2,817 
acres of land in the vicinity of Wilmington, N. C., in July and August 1956. 
Besides, $2,533,000 for transmitters was expended at that time. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jupp. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to say to the gentleman that money was appropriated, 
land was purchased, and the money appropriated for the facility. Unfortu- 
nately they did not go ahead. And, one of the black marks against this whole 
program is that they sold it down there, after we gave them the money and they 
purchased the land, at a loss of $1.5 million. That is one of the situations we 
are faced with today. We have to go ahead now and do the job, and the Con- 
gress should make sure that it is done, and I am sure the President of the United 
States will see that this money is used for this purpose and to build a facility 
that will be properly used. 

Mr. Jupp. It is my recollection that there were charges in the other body that 
the particular locations chosen in North Carolina and Oregon were not well 
suited from an atmospheric standpoint for sending a strong signal. In fact, I 
believe the charge was made that certain persons in the agency had deliberately 
chosen the poorest locations in the United States in order to keep the signal 
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weak and ineffective, no matter how much we spent on the stations. So the 
land was given up. But who then bought the land on the west coast? Private 
broadcasting interests promptly bought the land. They apparently considered 
it the best place out there to put broadcasting facilities. 

Mr. CueELr. I agree with the gentleman from Ohio. There ought to be an 
investigation made of this outfit, and before the sun sets tonight. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Mirs. Bolton]. 

Mrs. Botton. Mr. Speaker, the situation is serious and bad. All right. Are 
we going to spend our time looking backward, or are we going to have the 
courage—and sometimes it is spelled with four letters, a stronger word—to 
really face up to where we are and do the kind of thing that will do something 
for our country? If this facility is erected in this country, we certainly can 
handle it better and have better oversight than if it were built somewhere else. 
I assure you, Mr. Speaker, that in the studies I have made of Moscow and com- 
munism, the methods, their strategy and their tactics all over the world for 
the last 40 years, that I know something about it. And I know that unless we 
do take some stand, regardless of what has gone before, America will be in a bad 
way. We should look ahead and say to ourselves “This is the time when we 
must do it, or we perish.” If you do not have a shortwave set, get one, a small 
transistor set will do it—get one and listen in on Moscow’s wavelengths; 5, 6, or 
7 of them come in every night. Listen in and see how you would like to be 
flooded with that sort of thing day in and day out. Because Moscow and her 
satellites do have the necessary facilities they can and do flood the world day 
and night. That is what is going on in the Near East; it is going on in Asia 
and Africa, Mr. Speaker, probably holds the future of mankind in her hands. 
It seems to me we would be pennywise and pound foolish not to start building 
an adequate facility. Granted, we here in this House have a responsibility to 
see to it that it does a good job. But, Mr. Speaker, we had better get busy and 
do the job. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say in answer to some of 
the people who have been wanting an investigation of this agency that the 
agency comes under the jurisdiction of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, of which I have the honor to be chairman. We have had them 
up before us on occasion. The reason we have not gone further than we have 
is that they have a new director in the office. We helped get rid of Mr. Larson, 
who was running a political agency, and the President has appointed a new 
director. We thought we ought to give him time to get his feet on the ground 
and to see what really was going on in his own agency. I have every confidence 
that Mr. Allen will do a good job. Very shortly he will be called in to give an 
accounting. 

As far as going back over the 10 vears, as to why they have not been able 
to penetrate, I hope to go into that; but I shall be frank and say that this de- 
bate today has brought out some material that was new to me. Very shortly. 
after the adjournment of Congress, we are going to have the new director in 
and we shall go into that explicitly and thoroughly. 

Mr. Prrri0oNn. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Pruuion. Will the gentleman consider the question of a review of the 
civil-service laws that have brought these incompetents and subversives into 
the Government, so that an agency would not have to spend 5 years to get rid 
of an incompetent or a subversive? The type of protection the civil service 
affords is a protection not of the Nation, not of the public, but merely of the 
employee, and at all times. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. If anything like that is brought out, I shall be glad to 
refer it to the Committee on the Civil Service, with the recommendation that 
they do something about it. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taber). 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Speaker, I am going to be perfectly frank with you. I have 
known that this outfit was no good for a long time, ever since it started. I 
have suggested various things to different people who have been in charge of 
it, that might have put it on its feet and make it an effective agency of the 
United States Government. Frankly, there is not any question that it has 
been utterly worthless and helpless. 
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It was about 2 months ago, if I remember correctly—I may be a little bit 
too conservative on that—but about 2 months ago a new man was put in charge 
of it, George Allen, a member of the Foreign Service of the United States, who 
comes from South Carolina. Everybody in that part of the country, practically 
speaking, is a Democrat, and I assume that he is a Democrat. So that, with an 
appointment from a Republican President, there could hardly be expected a 
continuation of political activities in connection with that agency. 

I have known George Allen for the last 10 or 12 years. He was in there for 
a little while, back in 1948, and he did several things to help loosen it up, get 
it started. But he was taken away pretty soon and again went back to the 
Foreign Service. He is the only one who has been in charge of the agency who 
has shown signs of life. 

Mr. Speaker, what I want to see today is this motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Bow), adopted. I want to see that we get on the job and do some- 
thing. That is what we need to do. That is what the President needs to have, 
support along the line of our foreign policy, so that it can be good for some- 
thing, so that we can get somewhere. We cannot get anywhere by postponing 
action. We have got to start to do something. This is one of the most crucial 
things that we have in front of us. Let us go ahead and do business and not 
postpone matters until the last of next year. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Taser. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENpDs. Let me say to the gentleman from New York and also to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Bow) that I am so pleased that they take the posi- 
tion they take today. It is easy to look back and find mistakes, but, as a former 
colleague of ours used to say, there is no pancake so flat that it does not have 
two sides. Mistakes have two sides, too. It is human toerr. We have erred. 
But as Americans in this House today what we are talking about is something 
that is in the best interests of this country of ours. We should immediately 
adopt the proposal as put forth in the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow). 

Mr. Taser. I have known this thing was not right, and I have been putting 
it up to these people day after day and hour after hour, trying to get them to 
move and to do something. Now we have the start of a motion. Let us get 
behind it and push it and put it across. 

Mr. Stmpson of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Taper. I yield. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania. I want to see this problem solved. If he is 
convinced that misfits have made a mess of it in the past, I want the gentleman 
to tell me. I know he would not support the legislation unless he fully believed 
that the intention from now on is to have it administered at the level where 
this money will be spent in such a way that the problem will be solved and 
will be solved properly. 

Mr. Taser. That is just what I want to see done, and that is just why I pro- 
pose to apply every bit of pressure I can to see that they go ahead and do 
something and make it something. 

Mr. HAatieck. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Taner. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HaAtteck. The gentleman knows I attend the meetings at the White 
House. I should like to say to the Members that the President of the United 
States has always taken a very great and active interest in this whole program. 
Particularly is he impressed with its absolute necessity at this time. I do not 
know of anything we have discussed down there about which he has been more 
concerned than this. I just propose that this matter can be taken care of. 

Mr. Taser. This is the situation: We have 2 or 3 of these 100,000-watt setups 
in New York City and around that territory. Out of that spot there is so much 
interference in the air that it is almost impossible to get anything across. We 
do not have adequate facilities, so that if the material we are putting on the 
air was any good it could be delivered. If we go ahead with this million-watt 
setup we can have facilities that will be strong enough and powerful enough to 
drive through the interference. Let us do it. Let us all get behind this man 
Allen and push him to do the things he ought to do to make this thing more 
and more effective and take care of our interests in the world. 

Mr. Cuetr. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Taser. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 
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Mr. CHELF. Does the gentleman feel that if Mr. George Allen is given sufficient 
time he will straighten out this mess? 

Mr. Taser. I hope he will. I am going to do everything I can. Frankly, I 
frequently talk to him on the subject and for long stretches. I am going to 
do everything I can, and I am going to furnish him with every bit of information 
I have available, as I have in the past, so that he will have a chance to go ahead 
and do the job; and I believe he will be given the chance to do it. 

Mr. CHELF. Is it true he has been there only a couple of months? 

Mr. Taser. That is right. 

Mr. CHELF. Then I feel very different about the situation. I thought probably 
he was operating under the same bunch of screwballs for the past 13 years. 
But if a man has been there only 60 days, I agree with the gentleman he ought 
to be given an opportunity. Then if he does not perform, let us get somebody 
who can. 

Mr. Taser. That is right. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Saund]. 

Mr. Saunpb. Mr. Speaker, I do not come to the well of the House to hold a 
brief for what has been done by the Voice of America in the past or even what 
has been done by the Secretary of State in the past 5 or 6 years, or what he is 
doing today. I come here to tell you my own experience and my own intense 
feelings. 

I took a trip around the world on behalf of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
last year, and I have come back with this conclusion: Notwithstanding hundreds 
of millions and billions of dollars which we are giving in foreign aid, mostly in 
mInilitary assistance, we have not made much success in what I eall the public- 
relations job. In country after country the leaders of countries in the Far 
East confided in me. I was asked this question everywhere by sincere and 
honest so-called friends of the United States. My colleagues: Just listen to this 
question. This is the question that was asked me over and over again: “Why 
are the Americans afraid of the Communists?’ I do not blame anybody else. 
I was brought up so that when things go wrong with me, I blame no one but 
myself. My friends, I say we have failed to do a good enough public relations 
job. Weare engaged in a cold war today and we know it. I will call that cold 
war a one-game series. My friends, we have to win that game. We must come 
out first best because there is no such thing as second best because there will be 
no other game in the series. Our job is to win the hearts and minds of the 
people the world over. We are suffering defeats in the United Nations and we 
are suffering defeats everywhere because we have neglected this public-relations 
job. I went into a country where last year we gave $250 million in foreign aid. 
The total population of that country is 12 million. When I traveled in that 
country or when any other American traveled anywhere inside that country, he 
not only had to have a chauffeur but he had to have an armed guard. We were 
giving $250 million to a people where the life of an American was not safe. I 
say before we give $250 million in foreign aid, if it takes $20 million to tell the 
people of that country what America stands for, then let us spend that $20 million 
first before the $250 million foreign aid is given. The Voice of America has 
made mistakes. If somebody says it will cost $10 million to tell America’s story 
behind the Iron Curtain or to tell America’s story to the neutral countries, my 
friends, let us spend that $10 million. We cannot afford to take a chance. I 
say again Americans are a nation of super salesmen. Americans have remained 
comfortably unconcerned as to what the rest of the world thinks about them. 
We cannot remain unconcerned any longer. Let us give the Voice of America 
$10 million or even $50 million if there is any chance of doing some public- 
relations job. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Durham ]. 

Mr. DurHAM. Mr. Speaker, since the name of George Allen has entered this 
debate here this afternoon, I have asked for this brief time. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold no brief for this agency. I think the House is pretty well 
aware of the failure of it. But I was delighted when I was abroad last year to 
spend some time with George Allen, and when he was asked to take this position 
I felt a great relief. I have known George Allen for many years. If any man 
in America can do anything for this agency, I have confidence that George Allen 
can do it. 

Mr. ScuHerer. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DurHAM. I yield. 


Mr. Scuerer. Is the gentleman in a position to say that George Allen has ever 
complained to him about his inability to get rid of certain incompetent personnel 
in the USIA? 

Mr. Duruam. I have no doubt of his ability to get rid of them. 

Mr. ScHERER. Has he ever complained to you that because of the law he has 
been unable to get rid of them, that he is handicapped? 

Mr. DuRHAM. No; he has not. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney ] such time as he may require. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Speaker, if this House were to adopt the pending motion of 
the gentleman from Ohio to spend the amount of $10 million at this time on this 
project, it would mean a total expenditure of at least $27 million of the tax- 
payers’ money for this Baker East transmitter. We are going to see who are 
the advocates of economy in Government and sensible spending and who are not. 

The House, or its Appropriations Committee, has never been given an oppor- 
tunity to inquire into this present situation. The House, and I will take the 
period of the past 5 years, or the other body, the entire Congress of the United 
States, has not turned down in that period of time any request for radio facilities 
for the Voice of America, and in all the past years has allowed every nickel 
requested for radio broadcasting, although savings were made each year in the 
rest of the USIA program on all sorts of silly things uncovered by the House 
Appropriations Committee here and brought to the attention of the House. But 
here we are confronted with a situation where, in order to deliberately get around 
the House Committee on Appropriations and to avoid their searching examina- 
tion, they sent up to the other body a budget estimate of $22.3 million after this 
supplemental appropriation bill passed the House and went to the other body. 

If there is the slightest merit to this request for $22,300,000 that amount should 
be appropriated and not the $10 million provided for in the pending motion, 
because this is the sort of compromise that invariably costs the taxpayers more 
money in the long run. 

Perhaps I can convince this House that if it goes along with the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in this instance and gives the House Committee on 
Appropriations an opportunity to investigate this serious matter during the 
congressional recess, and permits the committee to hold hearings during the 
recess between now and January, we will come up with the proper answer. 

I submit that the procedure being followed in this matter by the present free- 
spending administration and USIA ignores the House. As I said, they went 
to the other body after this bill left the House, asked for $22.3 million, whereupon 
the other body allowed them to settle for $15 million. Now the administration 
and USIA want $10 million. This is no way to play around with the taxpayers’ 
money. 

What happened with regard to this in the other body? The printed hearings 
which I have here run, as far as the Senators’ questions and USIA answers are 
concerned, from page 491 to page 500, 9% pages, on a request for taxpayers’ funds 
that would eventually run up to $50 million or $60 million. Why, these hearings 
do not even show in what State they would locate this Baker East or east coast 
transmitter. I had to have inquiry made of USIA. 

Where are they going to locate it? They propose to locate it in the vicinity 
of Wilmington, N. C. Lo, and behold, in 1951 the Congress appropriated money 
to build a high-power transmitter in the vicinity of Wilmington, N. C. We find 
that after Congress appropriated the money, and as recently as August of 1956— 
up to August 2, 1956—2 years ago, the administration sold the property at a loss 
to the taxpayers of at least $1,217,000, an admitted loss on their part, mind you. 
I am reading from their own figures. They bought the property there in the 
vicinity of Wilmington, N. C., for $82 an acre. They bought 2,817 acres for 
$233,000. They then spent $112,000 of your money on engineering designs; land 
improvements, $25,000; construction fee, $115,000; construction and installation, 
including construction of roads, buildings, drainage, sewerage, water supply, 
and so forth, $809,000. Oh, yes; other costs of $89,000. 
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The following information was furnished the committee by USIA: 


U. S. INFoRMATION AGENCY 
Acquisition and construction of radio facilities—Financial statement of Baker 
East (canceled March 1953) 


{In thousands] 


| } 








Non- | Non- 
Actual |recoverable | recoverable 
Item and description obligations,| obligations obligations | Remarks 
June 30, tothe | toU.S. 
1958 | appropria- | Govern- 
| tion ment 
} 
Transmitters: | 
4 dual 500-kilowatt short- SOE t37cncseee oe Pe Sees Ss The 4 dual 500-kilowatt transmitters 
wave. | | } are planned for Projects Sahara and 
Gamma, 
2 100-kilowatt shortwave_| OE Tne thin Se ha oe The 2 100-kilowatt transmitters have 
been installed at Projects Jade and 
John. 
I estat 2, 533 | Ao 
Engineering design -------- 112 | $112 | $112 
Site acquisition and improve- | 
ment: | | 
Land (2,817.69 acres) _ __- 233 233 73 | The land was sold by GSA (July 10- 
| Aug. 2, 1956) for $125,000, Timber 
| rights were sold for $35,900. The 
| total receipts $160,000 were 
deposited into miscellaneous re- 
| | | | ceipts of the Treasury. 
Land improvement_ - 25 | 25 | 25 | 
og | 


POON oS cial eckiae | 258 258 


Construction and _ installa- 


| 
tion: | | 
Construction fee. ____.___| 115 | 115 |} 115 | 
Construction and instal- 809 | 809 809 | This covers construction of roads, 
lation. | | buildings, drainage, sewage, water 
| supply, ete. The facility was in 
| | various stages of completion at the 
| | time the project was canceled. 
Dr oo ste ne 924 924 | 924 
Other costs_....-.-- ste 89 &3 83 | This covers various miscellaneous 
supplies, antennas, shipping, audio 
equipment, ete. The audio equip- 
| | ment, valued at $6,000, will be used 
| by the Ageney. 
TI ss ter sendwngs Sion 3, 916 1, 377 | 1, 217 | 


Now, after having as recently as within the past 2 years sold this property for 
$125,000 or about $44 an acre, and remember they bought it for $82 an acre, and 


/ 


they also bought radio equipment at a cost of over $2144 million which became 
secondhand the day they took possession of it—this administration permitted a 
loss of $1,217,000 plus 50 percent of the cost of the radio equipment. What does 
this administration and USIA now want to do? They want this $10 million to 
acquire a site in the vicinity of Wilmington, N. C., for the Baker East trans- 
mitter. They want to buy land, including swampland there, at $200 an acre. 
There is $1,100,000 included in Mr. Bow’s $10 million for this purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, for years this administration and USIA have been kidding us. 
They insisted their broadcasts got into Moscow, that they got by the Russians 
and satellites. At no time did Dr. Johnson or Mr. Streibert or Mr. Larson tell 
us to the contrary. 

In the fall of 1955 I went to the island of Rhodes in the eastern Mediterranean 
to visit and see about the floating transmitter to the Middle Hast, the Courier, 
which was tied up there alongshore. My committee helped build that ship and 
relay transmitter on certain assurances. I found that it was ineffective, that it 
could not operate without being tied up next to the shore of the island of Rhodes 
or without a big station which was constructed on top of a hill, at considerable 
additional cost to the taxpayers. 
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This was 3 years ago, in the fall of 1955. We recommended that they get rid 
of it. Oh, no. And what does the distinguished Mr. Allen have to say about it 
now? 


Included in the 914 pages of colloquy in the other body we find these questions 
and answers: 

“Senator THye. Mr. Chairman, I have a question at that point. What about 
the installations that we had aboard a ship in the Mediterranean? 

“Mr. ALLEN. We are using that ship, Senator Thye. It is at the island of 
Rhodes at the present time, but it is not in any way adequate. It is a 50-kilowatt 
medium wave station, and even at night it can only reach part way into the Mid- 
dle East and the African Continent. In the daytime it can just barely be heard 
in along the seaboard, at Beirut and Alexandria.” 

These cities are not far from the Island of Rhodes. 

“Mr. ALLEN. It has turned out that the ship has been a disappointment, in all 
frankness. We can move it, but the ship serves as a relay base, so the ship 
itself has to receive the signal first and then boost it out. In order to receive it 
adequately, the ship has to be tied up alongside the shore and have its receiving 
antenna on the land. We have tried it at sea a little but it just does not work 
very well.” 

This is the ship Courier that you have heard me discuss previously on this 
floor, and concerning which I made protest. They have a Coast Guard crew of 
about 110 men living in beautiful, delightful homes on the shore of the Island of 
Rhodes. Do you think anybody paid any attention to the situation there? No. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Scherer, asked a question about people down 
in the Agency that Ambassador Allen cannot get rid of. The people he should 
get rid of he cannot get rid of because they have been appointed by the White 
House. If you vote for this motion what assurance do you have that the 
$10 million will be spent any more wisely than the previous money? 

Now, let us go a bit further on this question. Mr. Allen says that it would take 
2 to 3 years to construct this transmitter in North Carolina to take the place of 
the transmitter that this administraion and USIA abandoned, if you please. Is 
a delay of about 4 months going to hurt? Is it not proper that the Agency and 
its engineers and the people concerned come before the House Committee on 
Appropriations and make a case for $27 million of taxpayers’ money? If they 
make a case—and, as I said before, as one who has never voted to cut one nickel 
for the Voice of America, having been assured they were doing a good job—and 
I say we will give them a fair hearing—and if they are entitled to the money we 
will recommend it. We will hold hearings during the recess. What is unfair 
about that? Whatis not sensible about that? 

Why is that not the right approach? Why not go along with this proposition, 
for if you accept the motion offered by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Bow, you are embarking on a project that is going to cost the taxpayers 
$27 million, a project that was abandoned by the same people running this 
Agency only as recently as 2 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, in the fiscal years 1950, 1951, 1958, and 1959, the Congress ap- 
propriated $67,146,939 for acquisition and construction of USIA radio facilities. 
At the specific requests of this administration and USIA, in the 83d and 84th 
Congresses, we consented to the transfer of $10,106,717 of these moneys which 
were appropriated to bolster broadcasting facilities, for use for other and differ- 
ent purposes. Not only did this administration use that $10,106,717 for salaries 
and expenses of the Department of State and the United State Information 
Agency, but they did so at a time when they were inflexible in their testimony 
and position that the Voice of America was operating 100 percent efficiently and 
was piercing the Iron Curtain every day of the year even in the face of Soviet 
jamming which attempted to keep it out of Moscow, the Soviet Union, and the 
satellites. 

Every time this committee made inquiry of Mr. Streibert and the other heads 
of the United States Information Agency since 1953, we were flatly informed 
that the VOA broadcasting operation was a perfect one. All you need do is go 
back over the reams and reams of press releases issued by Streibert, Larson, and 
company, widely carried in the press of America advising the public of the great 
accomplishments of this Agency, at least insofar as the Voice of America was 
concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I was appalled when I first learned that these people running the 
United State Information Agency did not present a request such as this to the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives either in connection 
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with the regular annual supply bill for the Agency or in connection with the pend- 
ing supplemental appropriations bill for 1959. I submit that their present pro- 
cedure is nothing more than a gimmick to avoid a detailed, searching examination 
of the deceit which has been perpetrated upon the Congress and the American 
taxpayers. 

In the mere 914 pages—pages 491 to 500—of testimony taken before the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the other body, to which I have previously referred, I 
was amazed to find, beginning on page 491, the following statement of Mr. Allen: 

“(b) Obsolescence and low power of existing domestic facilities make it virtu- 
ally impossible to deliver reliable signals to our relay bases, to say nothing of 
direct coverage of European and Middle Eastern target areas in the face of 
jamming.” 

As a preliminary I repeat my reference to the fact that the Congress appro- 
priated money back about 1951 for the construction of a high-powered transmit- 
ter on the east coast of the United States in the vicinity of Wilmington, N. C., 
known then as Baker East. After necessary funds were appropriated by the 
Congress for this project and the project later discontinued by the administra- 
tion on the ground that it was not feasible, how should one feel at this point 
in the current calendar year 1958 to read the following recent testimony of 
Mr. Allen before the other body : 

“The main item I would like to stress is a $10 million appropriation to 
increase our facilities on the east coast of the United States. Now, we have 
discussed that item inside the executive branch of the Government, since 1951. 
Every year, either in the Agency or the State Department or in Bureau of the 
Budget, it has been said, ‘Well, let’s go along as we are now and another time, 
next year, maybe, we will come forward with it.” 

Mr. Allen further testified : 

“IT would like to repeat what I said before you came in, that our file shows 
that we have been discussing the east coast facilities for years. However, 
each time it has come up, somebody has come along and said, ‘Put it off until 
next year. Egypt started building a 600-kilowatt transmitter 2 years ago. 
They have 300 kilowatts installed already and everybody is talking about 
how Egypt can blanket the area. You havea hard time trying to find the Voice 
of America because we didn’t start building transmitters sooner.” 

Another matter that drew my attention and is contained in the printed 
Senate hearings, is the following testimony of Mr. Allen, at page 496 of those 
hearings: 

“Americans in places like Baghdad, who had no communication with the 
outside world, are now learning to depend on the Voice of America for their 
news in English, and it is a very fine development.” 

Is it possible that we are spending the millions of dollars involved in this 
program in order to furnish a news service in English to Americans in Baghdad, 
if you please? I have always thought that the purpose of this Agency was to 
combat the propaganda of the Soviet Union. 

Although I have served for many years in connection with the appropriations 
for the United States Information Agency and although I have always been for 
a good information program, I find myself continually confronted with the hocus- 
pocus of the Agency. During the course of the hearings in the early part of 
this year on the regular annual appropriations bill and the item therein for 
the United States Information Agency, there was the following printed testi- 
mony beginning at page 243: 


“FiLmM SHOWINGS TO AMERICAN AUDIENCES 


“Mr. ALLEN. I wonder if I could take this occasion, Mr. Chairman, to find 
out the views of the committee on a question that has been put up to me several 
times. Several people have complained to me that there are excellent films in 
the USIA film catalog which Americans would like to see but we do not allow 
them to do so. I have assumed that it was entirely proper and perhaps even 
obligatory, when Americans want to see what we are doing with our appropria- 
tions, that we should allow them to do so, but I find some differences of views in 
my own staff as to whether we ought to do that or not. 

“Recently a committee was appointed by the President which met in the 
State Department, concerned with cultural matters overseas. In that committee 
meeting I was attacked rather severely for holding close to our chest films that 
would be very important, they felt, for American people to see. I told them we 
certainly could not hire a hall and put on a showing for American people, but 
if proper American institutions and organizations asked to borrow our films, 
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I saw no reason why we could not lend them to them and let them show the films. 

“Mr. Rooney. I thought the American taxpayer’s money for USIA was to be 
spent to show these films abroad in order to combat communism. 

“If you get into the area suggested you will need a lot of manpower when you 
give something away for free and it will cost the American taxpayer tremendous 
sums of money to show these films to American people. You would be building 
up to something like the $800,000 of taxpayers’ money to tell the American people 
they ought to go to the Brussels Fair. That is not why we are at the Brussels 
Fair at all. We are there to compete with other peoples of the world on the 
standing of the United States in cultural achievements and so forth. I think all 
your films should be working or in use overseas. 

“Those are my personal ideas. 

“Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your reply. I want to make it clear 
I take no attitude on the question. I am groping for advice, and thought this 
was the appropriate place to ask that question, but maybe not. 

“Mr. Rooney. This committee and the Congress does not run the executive 
branch of Government and we never take the position of saying, ‘You do thus 
and so. We do say, ‘Do not do thus and so’ after you make the mistake. I do 
not think it is the function of this appropriations committee to say ‘You must 
use the money for thus and so’ unless it is in line with your request. 

“We have followed this policy for years and shall, I hope, continue to do so. 
When we find instances where the American taxpayers’ money has been foolishly 
spent or squandered, we shall highlight it. 

“As to your films, we look at these films every year. We have never been 
very much impressed by them. And we will look at them again this year. We 
will spend as many days as necessary to look at the films. They are very 
expensive. 

“Mr. ALLEN. On the point of whether we have films in the United States, I do 
not know how many films we have, but I agree surely that the main place for 
these films is outside the United States. I can understand that we might have 
a copy right now of the Marian Anderson film, for example. I do not know. 

“Mr. SHELTON, Sir, we have library prints, usually of one print of each film. 

“Mr. ALLEN. I should think, Mr. Chairman, that if the American public wants 
to see what we are doing and asks us to lend them copies of a film, we might be 
subject to proper criticism if we say, ‘No, you cannot see what we are doing.’ 
As regards the radio scripts of the Voice of America, there is a specific provision 
in the law that says we must make those scripts available if anyone asks for 
them. 

“Mr. Preston. May I make a comment on that, which is my own personal view. 
There are two objections I can see to the releasing of those films to the American 
public on demand. The first is it would soon grow to a very large program, 
because it has become very popular in civic meetings when they cannot get a 
speaker to show movies. Pretty soon you would have a terrific demand from 
clubs, PTA’s, the League of Women Voters, and other organizations. 

“Secondly, the people who look at the film are not always aware of the objec- 
tives sought in the film. If you make a film slanted toward an objective in a 
certain area of the world, a lot of them would not be familiar with the circum- 
stances in that area and would not understand what you are trying to do in that 
area, and would not be competent to judge the film, then you would be having 
criticisms you would spend long hours trying to explain away. This is a highly 
specialized activity, and I do not think it would be a good idea. 

“Mr. ALLEN. I agree it takes good, sound judgment to decide what to do about 
films. I have specifically in mind a request which was made, I believe, by the 
American Council on Islamic Affairs, which was going to have a meeting and 
they would like to see the films made of the Sultan of Morocco during his visit 
here. Those are the type of requests I have to answer, and I am glad to have 
the chance to have it discussed. 

“Mr. Preston. I can understand how that would be a different request from 
one from the Kiwanis Club of Podunk, Iowa, who might want to show a particu- 
lar film just because it was United Nations Week that week. It would run into 
a pretty big operation. I think there could be exceptions made here and there, 
but as a broad policy if you went into that you would soon be just a film library 
and it would require the services of a lot of people. 

“Mr. ALLEN. It may be that this can be handled through some other organiza- 
tion of the Government. I do not know the setup well enough to judge, but the 
Office of Education, for example, does have a lot of films, prints of which can 
be obtained by the public. 

“Mr. Rooney. Those films are educational films for American use. I do not 
think there is an agency of Government that is not in the film business. The 
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Armed Forces are; the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is; every- 
body is in it. With regard to your agency, I have been appropriating money 
for it for years in the belief that it was to combat communism abroad and that 
your activities were to be abroad and not in the United States. 

“Mr. ALLEN. I think I have the tenor of your views, Mr. Chairman, and I 
uppreciate them. 

“Mr. Rooney. Ours is a democratic process. I am only one member of this 
committee. Those are my personal views and always have been. I am for the 
Agency and have been over the years. But I want to cut out the nonsense that 
always creeps into your program. It will cost the American taxpayer a lot of 
needless money if you distribute these films in the United States, and I would 
not vote 15 cents for the cost of Showing those films here.” 

About 3 weeks ago, at 5 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, I found on my tele- 
vision set a motion picture which was stated to have been produced by the 
USIA and the BBC. This motion picture, which was stated to have been re- 
leased through the Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, was about as silly a film as one can imagine. It concerned a 
department store here in the District of Columbia, Showed Negroes doing all 
the menial work, and if it did nothing else it did give publicity to the people who 
owned that store. This whole business seemed so silly to me at the moment, 
that the following day I requested the staff, in view of the testimony which I 
have brought to your attention, to find out what the situation was. Imagine 
my amazement when I was handed the following papers prepared by the United 
States Information Agency pursuant to my request: 


“MoTION PICTURES OF THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY RELEASED FOR 
Pusiic EpUcATIONAL USE IN THE UNITED StTATES* (as oF AvuGustT 138, 1958) 


“America Presents America. Children, Part 1. 
“American Newsboy. “Helping Teachers To Understand 
“An American Portrait Children, Part 2. 
“The Ancient Curse. “Herald Tribune Youth Forum. 
“And Now Miguel. “Himalayan Awakening. 
“Appalachian Trail. “Hoover Dam. 
“Apprentice Training. “A House, a Wife, and a Singing 
“Around This Table. Bird. 
“Arts of Japan. “Hungarian Fight for Freedom. 
“Asian Artists in Crystal. “Hurricane Circuit. 
“Atoms for Peace. Part1: Introduc- “The Impressionable Years. 
ing the Atom. “Impressions of Japan. 
“Atoms for Peace. Part 2: Medicine. “India Plows Deeper. 
“Atoms for Peace. Part 3: Agricul- “International Ice Patrol. 
ture, Industry, and Power. “Journey Into Medicine. 
“Atoms for Peace. Part 4: Working “Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Advancement. “Junior College for Technical Trades. 
“Atoms for Peace. Part 5: Working “The Korea Story. 
Together. “Let Us Live. 
“Atoms for Peace. Part 6: Training “Letter From an American Schoolboy. 
Men for the Atomic Age. “Life for the Land. 
‘Battle in the Tarai. “Musuem of Science and Industry. 
“Bennington College. “A Nation in Torment. 
“Blue Ribbon. “The Near Horizon. 
“Businessmen’s Service Club. “Now We are Free. 
“Clean Water Makes Good Health. “Out of Hungary to Freedom. 
“A Community Advisory Service. “Out of Darkness. 
“County Government. “Passport Issued. 
“Design for Growing. “The Photographer. 
“Etawah Story. “Planning for Plenty. 
“Ethiopia in the Free World. “Preparation of Teachers. 
“Expanding World Relationships. “Pursuit of Happiness. 
“Factory Worker Turns Farmer. “Rehabilitation of the Blind. 
“A Fair Chance. “Rescue Squad. 
“The Family of Man. “Revolt of a Generation. 
“The Greatest Treasure. “Rosary of the Missions. 
“The Haven. “Rural High School. 
“Head of the House. “Rural Women. 


“Helping Teachers To Understand “The Scroll. 
See footnote at end of table. 
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“MoTION PICTURES OF THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY RELEASED FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL USEIN THE UNITED STatTEs* (As OF AUGUST 13, 1958 )—Con. 


“Shipbuilders of Essex. 

“Small Town Editor. 

“Tanglewood, Music 
Music Festival. 

“Tom Schuler, Cobbler Statesman. 

“Toward Tomorrow. 

“Trailer 201. 

“Training of Men. 

“UCLA. 

“Union Local. 

“Vice President Nixon, 
of Friendship. 

“Victory in Tarai. 

“Voice of a Choir. 

“We Build a Town. 

“The Yukawa Story. 

“Americans All. 

“Atacama Desert. 

“Belo Horizonte. 

“The Bounteous Earth. 

“Brazil. 

“Brazil Gets the News. 

“Brazilian Quartz Goes to War. 

“Brazil’s Fishing School. 

“Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 

“Colombia, Crossroads of the Amer- 
icas. 

“The County Agent. 

“Cuernavaca. 

“The Day Is New. 

“The Doctor. 

“Down Where North Begins. 

“Fiestas of the Hills. 

“Fire and Water. 

“Fundo in Chile. 

“Good Neighbor Family. 

“Guadalajara. 

“Heart of the Inca Empire. 

“High Plain. 

“High Spots of a High Country. 

“Hill Towns of Guatemala. 

“Hookworm. 

“Housing in Chile. 

“Insects as Carriers of Disease. 

“Jungle Quest for the Great Stone 
Heads. 

“Lima. 

“The Mechanic. 

“Mexico Builds a Democracy. 

“Mexico City. 

“Montevideo Family. 

‘“‘Monuments of Ancient Mexico. 

“Ohio Town. 

“Orchids. 

“Our Neighbors Down the Road. 

“Pan American Bazaar. 

“Paraguay. 

“Patagonian Playground. 

“Patzcuaro. 

“La Paz. 

“People of Two Worlds. 


See footnote at end of table. 


School and 


Ambassador 


“Peru. 

“Peru’s Coastal Region. 

“Rio de Janeiro. 

“Sao Paulo. 

“The School. 

“Schools of the South. 

“Sky Dancers of Papantla. 

“South Chile. 

“Southern Brazil. 

“Sundays in the Valley of Mexico. 

“Tehuantepec. 

“This Is Ecuador. 

“A Town in Old Mexico. 

“Treasure Trove of Jade. 

“Venezuela. 

“Vera Cruz. 

“Wealth of the Andes. 

“Wings Over Brazil. 

“Wooden Faces of Totonicapan. 

“Young Uruguay. 

“Yucatan. 

“The Amazon Awakens. 

“Defense Against Invasion. 

“The Grain That Built a Hemisphere. 

“How Disease Travels. 

“The Human Body. 

“Infant Care. 

“Tuberculosis. 

“Water, Friend or Enemy. 

“What Is Disease? 

“Cleanliness Brings Health. 

“Winged Scourge. 

“A Better Tomorrow. 

“Capital Story. 

“The Cummington Story. 

“Freedom To Learn. 

“Hymn of the Nations. 

“The Library of Congress. 

“Northwest U.S. A. 

“San Franciseo, 1945. 

“Steel Town. 

“Swedes in America. 

“The Town. 

“Tuesday in November. 

“Valley of the Tennessee. 

“Adult education. 

“Audio-visual aids to learning. 

“Bent With the Years. 

“Board of Education. 

“Books for Everyone. 

“Brooklyn Technical High School. 

“Burroughs newsboy foundation. 

“Cancer education. 

“The CARE story. 

“Children’s guardian 

“Citizen’s public hall. 

“Community Chest. 

“Creative leisure. 

“The Economic and Social Council at 
work. 

“Education for peace. 
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“MOTION PICTURES OF THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY RELEASED FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL USE IN THE UNITED STATES * (AS OF AUGUST 13, 1958) —Con. 


“The family. 

“For a bright home life. 

“Freedom of the press. 

“How to conduct a meeting. 

“Independent commercial radio sta- 
tion. 

“International House. 

“Japan and the U. N.: What is the 
U.N.? 

“Japanese Diet members observe 
United States Government in action. 

“Japanese Diet members visit an 
American legislature. 

“Japanese trade fair. 

“Japanese women leaders visit the 
United States. 

“Junior achievement. 

“Leaders of tomorrow. 

“Letter to a friend. 

“Libraries without bars. 

“Men who fish. 

“Museums for school children. 

“My child is blind. 

“NYU television workshop. 

“National Folk Festival, part 1. 

“National Folk Festival, part 2. 

“National Folk Festival, part 3. 

“A new beginning. 

“New eyes and new ears. 

“Our town is our classroom. 

“Road to peace. 

“The rural co-op. 


“SCAP and CI and E information 


centers. 


“Small town library. 

“Social change in a democracy. 
“The social worker. 

“A story of goodwill. 
“Streptomycin. 

“TVA Town. 

“This Land Is Mine. 

“Town Meeting of the World. 
“Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

“UNESCO and Japan. 

“Union and the Community. 
“We, the Japanese People. 
“Will for Peace. 

“Working Through College. 
“World in a Schoolroom. 

“A Year in America. 

“Roads and Traffic. 

“Small Town Newspaper. 
“Smog: The Pittsburgh Story. 
“How America Shops. 
“Automation. 

“Presidential Conventions. 
“Farming. 

“Home Buying. 

“Immigrants. 

“State Capital. 

“Problems of Leisure. 

“Old Age: A Generation of Elders. 
“Railroads. 

“Air Traffic. 


1USIA films are produced specifically for overseas use and USIA does not distribute 


copies in the United States. 


It releases certain films through the United States Office of 
Education for use in American schools and colleges. 


World Films to make and sell copies per GSA contract GS—00S—17375. 


The office, in turn, authorizes United 
School and univer- 


sity film libraries purchase copies and lend or rent them to educational film users. 





“THE DISTRIBUTION AND USE IN THE UNITED STATES OF USIA FILMS 
“BACKGROUND 


“In a lefter dated June 23, 1948, to the Assistant Secretary of State, the Com- 
missioner of Education referred to the motion pictures being produced by the 
Department for use in its overseas programs and expressed the wish that 
such films could be made available through the Office of Education for noncom- 
mercial educational use in the United States. On July 29, 1948, the Assistant 
Secretary acquiesced and suggested that representatives of the Office of Edu- 
eation and of the Department's International Motion Picture Division work out 
the necessary arrangements. Copies of these two letters are attached. 


“CURRENT PROCEDURES 


“1. The United States Information Agency determines which of its films, 
produced or acquired for overseas use, can and should be released for educational 
use in the United States, taking into account legal factors and policy consider- 
ations. The Office of Education exercises no control in the selection of such 
films. 

“2. The United States Information Agency authorizes the Office of Education to 
release specific films for public educational use in this country. A copy of a 
representative letter is attached. 

*3. The Office of Education authorizes United World Films, Inc., to make 
copies of such films, utilizing for this purpose negatives of the Government, and 
to sell these copies in accordance with the provisions of contract GS-OOS-17375. 
A copy of a representative letter is attached. 
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“4. United World Films notifies schools, colleges, and other users of educa- 
tional films of the availability of the USIA films so released and fills purchase 
orders for copies of the films. 

“5. United World Films sends to the Office of Education monthly summaries 
of such sales, including duplicate copies of all sales invoices. The Office keeps 
a statistical record of sales but sends the invoices, which contain the names 
and addresses of purchasers, to the United States Information Agency for its 
information and reference file.” 


FEDERAL Security AGENCY, 


Washington, June 23, 1948. 
Mr. GEorGE V. ALLEN, 


Assistant Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ALLEN: The United States Office of Education is charged, in its 
organic act, with the responsibility “to diffuse such information as shall aid the 
people of the United States in the establishment of efficient school systems, and 
otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the country.” 

In carrying out this responsibility the Office of Education performs many serv- 
ices for American schools and colleges. One of these services, which has grown 
rapidly in recent years, is that of making available to educational institutions 
motion pictures and other visual aids of the United States Government. At 
the present time, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
the Navy Department, and a number of other agencies and departments have 
released certain films to the Office of Education for distribution to the public to 
be used for educational purposes. 

We have had numerous inquiries about the availability of the motion pictures 
of the Department of State. These inquiries express the belief of school and 
college officials that these films, showing various aspects of American life, would 
be particularly useful in American education. For example, concerning your 
recently completed picture on teacher education in the United States, the 
president of Ball State Teachers College has written us saying: 

“We have had the privilege this past weekend of viewing the world premier of 
Teacher Training, U. S. A., prepared for the United States Department of State 
by the International Film Foundation of which Julien Bryan is director. 

“As you know, this film was made on the Ball State Teachers College campus 
last year. We are professionally proud of the film because we believe that it 
portrays the essence of a teacher education program based on the concept of child 
development and on the concept that the teacher is a well-rounded person. Both 
of these concepts are vividly portrayed in the movie. 

“We know that the picture was made to be used by the United States Depart- 
ment of State in the USIS program as one of a group of documentary films to 
be shown in foreign countries. However, we should like to use the film for 
pre-service and in-service education on our campus and in the State of Indiana. 

“We believe the film would be very useful for many college and public-school 
systems in the development of their programs. For some reason which we do not 
fully understand, documentary films of this type, with some exceptions, are not 
made available by the State Department to educational institutions or to anyone 
in the United States. Since there would be no cost to the State Department and 
since we do not intend to sell or lease the movie, we would be interested in having 
you find out for us if it is at all possible for us to obtain three copies of the 
movie which could be used for local and State meetings.” 

In order to meet such requests and thus to promote the cause of education, the 
Office of Education urges that the Department of State, if possible, make its films 
available to the Office of Education for use in its program of assistance to educa- 
tional institutions in this country. The use of the films will, of course, be 
limited strictly to noncommercial educational purposes. 

I hope that it will be possible for our Visual Aids to Education Section and 
your International Motion Picture Division to work cooperatively in effecting 
such arrangements as may be necessary to make certain of your motion pictures 
available domestically. It seems to me particularly important that films such as 
yours on various aspects of American life be widely used in American schools and 
colleges at the present time to help bring about in American youth a better 
understanding of and a greater faith in American democracy. 

Cordially yours, 
J. W. STUDEBAKER, Commissioner. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 29, 1948. 
Mr. Ratu I. Gricssy, 
Acting Commissioner, United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Gricssy: The receipt is acknowledged of Mr. Studebaker’s 
letter of June 23, 1948, proposing that this Department make available to the 
Office of Education for distribution in this country motion-picture productions 
mentioned in the letter, the display of which, it is believed, would “* * * dif- 
fuse * * * information * * * and * * * promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.” Use of the films concerned would, the letter states, 
be limited strictly to noncommercial educational purposes. 

This Department is pleased to agree to the suggestion so made. There are, 
of course, certain conditions to be observed in respect to these films and, there- 
fore, it is desirable that, as suggested in the letter under acknowledgment, rep- 
resentatives of your office take the matter up with Mr. Herbert T. Edwards, 
Chief of the Department’s International Motion Pictures Division. They will 
doubtless be able to work out all necessary arrangements. 

Sincerely yours, 
GeEoRGE V. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 


Washington, June 4, 1958. 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: This will authorize the United States Office of Education to release 
for public, nonprofit distribution and exhibition within the United States, in- 
cluding the sale of prints by United World Films under contract GS—OOS-17375, 
the following motion pictures: 

The Grain That Built a Hemisphere. 

Water: Friend or Enemy. 

Defense Against Invasion. 

The Amazon Awakens. 

The Human Body. 

What Is Disease? 

Tuberculosis. 

Infant Care. 

How Disease Travels. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAcK W. EVANs, 
Special Assistant to Director, Motion Picture Service. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 


Washington, D. C., July 16, 1958. 
Mr. Leo B. GuLEPA, Jr., 


Manager, Government Films Department, 
United World Films, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 
DeaR Mr. Guiepa: This will authorize United World Films, Inc., in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of contract GS—-OOS-17375, to make and 
sell 16-millimeter prints of the following motion pictures: 





Price per print 





List | Government 

iA Raa ataptontntien bemtgneiniamniaen etic cee becbicannaties | 7 aicuntiip 

The Amazon Awakens (color, 1,203 feet)_........-.------ Rare aboeky $177. 73 $133. 30 

Defense Against Invasion (color, 487 feet) _- vets seston ae tll 73. 95 | 55. 46 

The Grain That Built a Hemisphere (color, 411 feet) _ -_- 64. 56 47. 67 
How Disease Travels (color, 396 feet) _- uk; he 57, 21 

The Human Body (color, 357 feet) __- ; i -| 51. 87 38. 90 

Infant Care (color, 338 feet) _- 49. 29 36. 97 

Tuberculosis (color, 388 feet) __. | 6.13 42.10 

Water, Friend or Enemy (color, 333 feet) -- 48. 60 36. 45 


What Is Disease? (color, 408 feet) bs eee Ss wasasonons] 63.16 47.37 
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These motion pictures, originally produced by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, should be listed in catalogs and in sales reports as films of the United 
States Information Agency. 

Printing materials are located at Byron, Inc., and United World Films, Inc., 
is hereby authorized to purchase prints for $0.072 per foot plus $1 per reel (400 
feet or fraction thereof). The sales prices quoted above have been calculated 
upon these laboratory prices in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
12 of contract GS—00S-17375. 

Sincerely yours, 
SEERLEY REID, 
Chief, Visual Education Service. 


And Ambassador Allen had testified before the committee: “There are excel- 
lent films in the USIA film catalog which Americans would like to see but we 
do not allow them to do so.” 

The situation in which the Congress and the American taxpayers find them- 
selves today points up what I have been saying on the floor of this House 
for years. I want a good powerful United States Information Agency and 
I want a good powerful Voice of America on the airwaves. The crowd running 
this outfit has not had the ability to achieve either of these desires. I have 
said a number of times here on the floor that if the United States Information 
Agency were doing a good job and needed the money I would be willing to 
appropriate a billion dollars a year. But I cannot condone the extraordinary 
procedure adopted by the administration in this instance. I repeat the charge 
that in order to deliberately avoid hearings before the House Committee on 
Appropriations, this administration and the Agency resorted to the gimmick 
of waiting until testimony was taken on the regular bill and again only recently 
on the pending supplementai appropriations bill, and then after the House had 
sent this bill to the other body sent up this request. Are they afraid to answer 
questions? Are they afraid to put their cards on the table and place the respon- 
sibility for the fiasco of the Voice of America where it belongs? 

I again submit that if the $10 million contained in the pending motion of 
the gentleman from Ohio is worthy of an affirmative vote which would start 
construction of at least a $27 million project, then the entire amount requested 
by the Agency, to wit, $22,300,000 is justified. 

Regardless of the outcome of the vote on the pending motion, I intend to 
request a thoroughgoing investigation of this whole situation by the investiga- 
tions staff of the House Appropriations Committee. 

Finally, I suggest to Ambassador Allen that he take the United States Infor- 
mation Agency people, who are lobbying like demons for bigger USIA appro- 
priations and this very item, off Capitol Hill at the first moment. There 
are entirely too many USIA lobbyists whose large salaries are paid with tax- 
payers’ money whose only job seems to me to be to get bigger and greater 
appropriations for the Agency. I am reliably informed that in the past num- 
ber of days the Secretary of the Interior has personally called almost all the 
Members on the other side of the aisle lobbying for passage of the minerals 
subsidy pilferage of the taxpayers’ pockets. Is not there someone who has 
the ear of the President of the United States to inform him as to what is going 
on in the premises? 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SpeAKeER. The question is on the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 190, nays 172, not voting 67, 
as follows: 
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Adair 
Addonizio 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Il. 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Barden 
Barrett 
Bass, N. H. 
Bates 
Becker 
Belcher 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bosch 
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soyle 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Brush 

Byrd 
Byrne, Pa. 
Canfield 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Church 
Clark 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham, Iowa 


Cunningham, Nebr. 


Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Dawson, Utah 
Delaney 
Dellay 
Dennison 
Dent 
Devereux 
Diggs 

Dixon 
Dollinger 
Dooley 
Dorn, N. Y. 
Durham 


OF OPERATIONS OF 


[Roll No. 184] 
YEAS—190 


Dwyer 
Farbstein 
Fenton 
Fino 
Ford 
Fulton 
George 
Glenn 
Granahan 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
yubser 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Halleck 
Harden 
Harvey 
Haskell 
Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Holifield 
Holmes 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hyde 
Jensen 
Judd 
Karsten 
Kean 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Knox 
Knutson 
Lafore 
Laird 
Latham 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
McDonough 
McGovern 
McGregor 
MeIntosh 
Machrowicz 
Mailliard 
Martin 
May 
Merrow 
Michel 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Moore 
Morano 
Morgan 
Moss 
Moulder 
Mumma 
Neal 
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Nimtz 

Nix 

O’Brien, N. Y. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patterson 
Pelly 

Price 

Quie 

Ray 

Reece, Tenn. 
Reed 

Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Roberts 
Robison, N. Y. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Sadlak 
Saund 

Saylor 
Schenck 
Schwengel 
Scott, N. C. 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sisk 

Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stauffer 
Taber 

Talle 
Teague, Calif. 
Tewes 
Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Wyo. 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Udall 

Ullman 

Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Westland 
Whitener 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Withrow 
Wolverton 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 





Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Alger 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Bailey 
Baring 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Sennett, Fla. 


Bennett, Mich. 


3erry 
Blitch 
Boggs 

soland 
Breeding 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Budge 
Burleson 
Byrne, Ill. 
syrnes, Wis. 
Cannon 
Celler 
Chelf 
Coad 
Collier 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, III. 
Denton 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn, 8. C. 
Dowdy 
Eberharter 
Kdmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Kivins 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Garmatz 
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NAYS—172 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Grant 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Gross 
Haley 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Healey 
Hemphill 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
Holland 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Ikard 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johansen 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Kee 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluezynski 
Kruger 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lankford 
Libonati 
Lipscomb 
Loser 
McFall 
MeMillan 
Mack, IIL 
Mack, Wash, 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Matthews 
Meader 
Metcalf 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Montoya 
Morris 
Multer 
Murray 
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Natcher 
Nicholson 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Il. 
O’Hara, Minn. 
O’Konski 

O’ Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pillion 
Poage 

Poff 

Polk 

Porter 
Rabaut 
Riley 

Rivers 
Robeson, Va. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Scherer 
Scrivner 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sikes 

Siler 
Simpson, Ill. 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Teller 
Thomas 
Thompson, Tex, 
Thornberry 
Tuck 

Van Pelt 
Vinson 
Walter 
Watts 
Weaver 
Wharton 
Whitten 
Wier 
Williams, Miss. 
Willis 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wright 
Yates 
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NOT VOTING—67 

Anderson, Hale Pilcher 
Mont. Harrison, Nebr. Powell 

Baker Hébert Preston 

Baumhart Henderson Prouty 

Beamer Hillings Radwan 

Bentley Hoffman Rains 

Boykin Hosmer St. George 

Brooks, La. James Scott, Pa. 

Brownson Jenkins Sheehan 

Buckley Jones, Mo. Shuford 

Burdick Kearney Sieminski 

Clevenger Kilburn Spence 

Coffin LeCompte Taylor 

Colmer McCarthy Teague, Tex. 

Coudert McCormack Thompson, La, 

Derounian McCulloch Utt 

Dies McIntire Vanik 

Doyle Macdonald Wainwright 

Engle Mason Williams, N. Y. 

Frelinghuysen Miller, Calif. Wilson, Calif. 

Friedel Miller, N. Y. Winstead 

Gordon Minshall Young 


Gregory 


Morrison 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs : 


On this vote: 

“Mr. Frelinghuysen for, with Mr. Hébert against. 
Wainwright for, with Mr. Buckley against. 
James for, with Mr. Thompson of Louisiana against. 
Derounian for, with Mr. Morrison against. 
Taylor for, with Mr. Colmer against. 
Miller of New York for, with Mr. Winstead against. 
Williams of New York for, with Mr. Friedel against. 
Sieminski for, with Mr. Vanik against. 
McCarthy for, with Mr. Engle against. 
Bentley for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 
Hillings for, with Mr. Preston against. 
Coudert for, with Mr. Doyle against. 


“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 


“Mrs. St. George for, with Mr. Miller of California against. 


“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 
“Mr. 


Until further notice: 
“Mr. Dies with Mr. Baumhart. 

“Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Beamer. 
“Mr. Gregory with Mr. Sheehan. 

“Mr. Shuford with Mr. McCulloch. 


Hosmer for, with Mr. Young against. 
Scott of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. Rains against. 
Baker for, with Mr. Gordon against. 
Wilson of California for, with Mr. Boykin against. 
Kearney for, with Mr. Macdonald against. 
Kilburn for, with Mr. Teague of Texas against. 

Minshall for, with Mr. Anderson of Montana against. 
Burdick for, with Mr. Coffin against.” 





“Mr. Spence with Mr. Utt.” 

Messrs. Durham, McGovern, Cunningham of Nebraska, McDonough, Cunning- 
ham of Iowa, Dorn of New York, Allen of Illinois, Miller of Nebraska, Reece of 
Tennessee, and Rhodes of Pennsylvania changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Messrs. Celler, Healey, Multer, Metcalf, and Smith of Virginia changed their 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. Hays. I have a statement from Hon. Frank T. Bow which is 
dated September 22, 1958, and which at this time I would like to 


ms 


read into the record: 


Mr. Chairman, I regret my inability to appear in person, but appreciate the 
opportunity to submit this statement for the record of your proceedings. 


I am 
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sure, Mr. Chairman, that you and I both are anxious that we win the battle 
for the hearts and minds of men, based on the truth. 

One of my principal criticisms of the United States Information Agency is that 
they have not been getting the story about America across to the great masses of 
foreign peoples around the world. Instead of just trying to reach opinion leaders 
in foreign countries I feel that they have got to make a much bigger effort to 
reach the man in the street. To do this, they will have to make increased use 
of the communications mediums which can reach the masses, such as radio, 
television, motion-picture films, and so on. 

In particular, it is essential that the Agency improve its radio broadcasting 
facilities so that the Voice of America can be clearly heard around the world, 
including the vital areas behind the Iron Curtain. This means that the Agency 
will have to install the most modern and most high-powered transmitters and 
other equipment possible. At present we are getting some sort of a radio signal 
behind the Iron Curtain only through use of the Agency’s overseas relay bases, 
which pick up and rebroadcast radio signals received from transmitters in this 
country. 

Even so, Voice of America broadcasts behind the Iron Curtain do not have 
sufficient power, and in places such as Moscow the Russians are able to jam our 
signal out entirely. If we should ever lose the use of some of our key overseas 
relay bases—and I believe this is quite likely to happen—our radio broadcasts 
wouldn’t be heard behind the Iron Curtain at all. 

So we simply have to have very high-powered transmitter facilities in this 
country, under our own jurisdiction, from which we can blast our signal behind 
the Iron Curtain directly, in the event we do lose some of our key overseas relay 
bases. This is why I offered my motion to give the Agency $10 million to com- 
mence construction of a high-powered transmitter plant in North Carolina. 

Let me add that I have no knowledge regarding various statements made in 
the course of House debate, charging or implying that the USIA may be infiltrated 
with subversives or persons disloyal to the United States. Under the law, every 
person, before he can work for the Agency, has to have a full field investigation 
by the FBI or Civil Service Commission investigators. This same law applied 
to the State Department when it had responsibility for the United States over- 
seas information program before USIA was established. I know of no evidence 
which tends to support such unfounded allegations. 

Although I have been a critic of this Agency, I hope such criticism has been 
constructive. I believe in the purpose and necessity of this activity. I hope 
and pray it will succeed. This committee can make a great contribution to the 
Nation by its cooperation with and its advice to this vital field. 





Mr. Hays. That is the end of Mr. Bow’s statement, and I am sorry 
that I do not have copies of it for the press. You are welcome, how- 
ever, to look at this one if you desire. 

Mr. Bow mailed it here to me personally, and then the House post 
office sent it back to Flushing. I found out it was out there, and had 
it sent by airmail and just got it this morning. 

We have with us this morning the Director of the United States 
Information Agency, Hon. George V. Allen, who has not been the 

= J? = 
Director for a great length of time, and who inherited some of the 
~ a ’ 
problems that confront the Agency along with, apparently, some of 
the criticisms that have been leveled at it in the = 

So, we are happy to have Mr. Allen here, and we would be glad to 

hear from him at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Auten. I welcome the opportunity to appear before this sub- 
committee of the Foreign Affairs Committee. I should be glad, in 
fact, to have the opportunity to review on an annual basis with the 
Foreign Affairs Committee the plans and programs of the United 
States Information Agency. 
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I know that the members of this subcommittee, which is concerned 
with instrumentalities of United States foreign ‘policy, are well ac- 
quainted with our overseas information activities. I read with inter- 
est the report of a study mission of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
headed by the chairman, which made a survey last fall ‘of United 
States policies and programs, including those of this Agency, with 
respect to a number of countries in the Near East and Africa. The 
study mission also observed and reported on Communist tactics and 
activities in these areas. Communist activities, propaganda and 
otherwise, have, of course, a direct bearing on some of the matters to 
be discussed her e today, including the Agency’ s decision to seek an 
emergency supplemental appropr iation from the C ongress for the con- 
struction of additional overseas radio broadcasting bases and a mod- 
ern, high-powered transmitter plant on the east coast of the United 
States. 

I should like, in my opening statement, to cover some of the major 
questions which arose during the discussions on the floor of the House 
on August 20. A number of aspects of the Agency’s operations ob- 
viously trouble Members of Congress. The success of the overseas 
information program must be dependent upon the understanding and 
support of the Congress. I will be as concise and factual as possible 
in reviewing the problems and operations of the Agency. 

The questions raised on the floor concerned chiefly : (1) Shortwave 

radio broadcasting, and (2) the quality of USIA pers cae 

The debate arose from the Agency’s request for an appropriation 
of $10 million to ere e modernization of our east coast radio 
broadcasting facilities. I should like to say at this point that many 
people already think of USIA as merely the Voice of America short- 
wave radio broadcasts, and I would not like to add further to this 
impression by my testimony here today; but I shall speak a good 
deal about VOA because of the interest shown during the debate. 

As you know, our emergency supplemental request to the Congress 
on July 30, was $22.3 million for the construction of additional radio 
transmitting facilities, both overseas and in the United States. The 
Agency’s $22.3 million request included $12.3 million to establish or 
augment various overseas relay bases and $10 million to commence 
construction of a high-powered transmitting plant on our own east 
coast. The Agency also asked for approval to apply certain un- 
obligated funds previously appropriated for various construction 
purposes to several new and more urgent overseas construction 
projects. 

There were cogent reasons for submitting our supplemental budget 
request on July 30, even though it was late in the session of the 
Congress. 

As you will recall, the crisis in the Near East came to a head on 
July 14 with the coup in Iraq which deposed the friendly government 
of King Faisal. The political situation in Jordan and Lebanon im- 
mediately deteriorated, and it became necessary for our troops to land 
in Lebanon and for British troops to enter Jordan. These events 
were preceded, accompanied by, and followed by a flood of anti- 
American radio broadcasts emanating from Radio Cairo, Radio Mos- 
cow and the radio broadcasting stations of the Communist satellites. 
Frankly, we were—and for that matter still are—being outgunned 
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in the Denes war fought over the radio waves in the Near and 
Middle East and in Africa. The increase in the number, power, and 
quality of competing radio broadcasting services is tending to relegate 
the United States to an inferior position in terms of radio broadeast- 
ing facilities at a time when its voice should be loud and clear 

These events did not permit delay until convening of the 86th 
Congress, and even at such a late date in the session, immediate steps 
were required to seek funds and authority from Congress to improve 
our radio signal in these areas, both immediately and prospectively. 

In connection with its request, the Agency sought permission ty 
utilize funds previously appropriated for overseas construction proj- 
ects to lease and improve existing broadcasting facilities in the Near 
East area. This project would not only have given us additional 
relay time for our Arabic and English language broadcasts, but would 
also have improved our signal in the Near Kast area almost imme- 
diately. Unfortunately, it has since developed that we shall probably 
not be able to obtain use of these facilities, which are being used for 
other purposes. 

Our emergency supplemental request also sought approval to use 
previously appropriated construction funds to accelerate completion 
of Project Delta. Delta is a project to establish a land-based, medium- 
wave radio facility in the Near East to replace our shipboard relay 
base, the Courier, now anchored off Rhodes. Congress had previously 
appropriated $4 million to construct the Delta relay base over an 
estimated period of approximately 18 months. W ith the additional 
funds, it is hoped that the project can be completed within 12 months. 
I plan to discuss Project Delta at more length at a later point in this 
statement, but might note at this point that our efforts to negotiate 
an advantageous site in the Near East for the construction of Delta 
appear to be at the point of success. I hope that approval from the 
country concerned will permit us to start construction of the Delta 
project within the next few weeks. However, negotiations to build 
facilities on someone else’s territory are always an uncertain process. 

Our request to the Congress relating to overseas relay bases also 
included $12.3 million of new funds for the construction of a short- 
wave transmitting plant in Africa for the relay of Voice of Americé 
English and Ar abic programs to the whole continent and for the 
construction of a 500-kilowatt medium-wave transmitting facility in 
the Middle East for improved coverage of this critical area. 

Let me now turn to the reasons for the requesting of $10 million as 
a supplemental appropriation to commence construction of a modern 
high-powered transmitter plant on the east coast of the United States. 

My experience with the information program dates back to 1948, 
when, as an Assistant Secretary of State, I was in charge of the 
Office of International Information. Since those early days of the 
program, I have had continuing opportunity to observe United States 
overseas information activities, including radio broadcasts of the 
Voice of America, during my service in Yugoslavia, India, and 
Greece, and since November 15, 1957, as Director of the United States 
Information Agency. 

In the light of my experience with the information program, I 
have long been of the opinion that the Voice of America simply must 
have—as the foundation for all of its broadcasting—extremely power- 
ful, modern, radio broadcasting facilities located in this country. 
3 
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With our technical know-how and capabilities, these United States 
radio facilities should be second to none in the world. 

After joining the Agency last fall, my beliefs in this respect be- 
came conviction, as a result of various developments. Increasingly, 
this country is having great difficulty in improving or even maintain- 
ing its key relay bases around the world. Let me digress to empha- 
size that with our present facilities the Voice of America is able to 
make its voice heard in important countries around the world, in- 
cluding the vital areas behind the Iron Curtain, only through use of 
its radio relay bases. In other words, our facilities in this country 
are not powerful enough to project our radio signal behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains in the face of severe enemy jamming, without 
intermediate boosting. Even so, Voice of America broadcasts re- 
layed behind the Iron Curtain do not now have the power we would 
wish. In Moscow, for example, where the Russians have concen- 
trated their jamming transmitters, they are able to jam out our signal 
to a large degree. The Voice signal does, however, come through 
much better in other areas behind the curtain where jamming is less 
intense. 

If, at the present moment, we should lose the use of some of our 
key overseas relay bases—and it is by no means impossible that this 
may happen—our radio broadcasts would hardly be heard at all 
within the Soviet orbit. 

It is this sort of reasoning which led to the decision within the last 
6 months that the United States absolutely must have vastly improved 

radio broadcasting facilities in our own countr vy, under our own juris- 
diction, powerful enough to put a strong signal directly, if need be, 
into such important areas as those behind the Iron Curtain. In par- 
ticular, there was new reason to believe that the retention of our 
control over one absolutely key overseas relay base was seriously 
threatened and might be lost to us within the next few years. 

In consequence, the Agency prepared and sent to the Bureau of the 

Budget a request for a $10 million supplemental appropriation on 
May 5 of this year to commence construction of the new east-coast 
facility. Unfortunately, the Bureau did not include this item in 
the supplemental appropriation request submitted to the Congress 
in June. 

May I draw your attention to the fact that the May 5 request to the 
Bureau of the Budget was prior to the recent crisis in the Middle East. 

When the Near East crisis developed in mid-July, as I have men- 
tioned, we felt it necessary to press our request again. This time our 
request was approved. The new east-coast facility will give us the 
sapacity to broadcast directly to important portions of the Soviet 
orbit, the Near and Middle East, and Africa, if at some future date 
one or more of our relay bases are no longer available to us. 

While the immediate Lebanese crisis seems, fortunately, to be safely 
over, or on the road to solution, the problems of the Middle East are 
by no means solved and will be with us for a long time. 

Reference was made in the debate on the House floor on August 20 
to the fact that the Agency's $22.3 million supplemental request for 
construction funds to the Congress on July 30 was a last-minute re- 
quest. ane Agency realized, of course, that the supplemental bill. 
H. R. 13450, had already been passed by the House on July 22, and 
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that in consequence it was too late to go before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for a formal hearing on the request. This 
was regrettable since the House Appropriations Subcommittee has 
been most responsive over the years to Agency requests for radio con- 
struction and radio broadcasting funds. However, the exigency of 
the situation was such that we believed the Agency could not delay 
its request until the next session of Congress, which would have meant 
a delay of 7 or 8 months before Congress could act on it. 

Consequently, I telephoned the chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations to offer to come before his subcommittee 
informally to explain and justify our request for radio construction 
funds. I might add that I would have been happy to come formally 
before the subcommittee, but I was given to understand that the sub- 
committee did not wish to hold any more formal hearings. 

Unfortunately I was not able to contact the chairman, but I did 
reach the clerk of the subcommittee by telephone, explained our re- 
quest to him, and sent him the basic budget papers. I asked him to 
pass this information on to the chairman and to tell the chairman that 
we were available to appear before him or his subcommittee at any 
time to present our justification for the construction fund request. 

I mention these factors only to emphasize that our late submission 
of this supplemental appropriation request was in no way whatsoever 
an attempt to circumvent action by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee or by the House itself. Indeed, every available member of 
our Appropriations Subcommittee was individually briefed on this 
request by Agency representatives prior to the hearing on the matter 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

The radio transmission system available to the Voice is composed 
of 7 transmitter plants located in this country which transmit Voice 
of America broadcasts to 10 overseas relay bases. The domestic trans- 
mitter plants are located as follows: four on the east coast in the gen- 
eral vicinity of New York City at Wayne and Bound Brook, N. J.; 
and Schenectady and Brentwood, N. Y.—these are the four plants 
which will be replaced by the new east coast facility. Another domes- 
tic transmitter plant is located at Bethany, Ohio, near Cincinnati; 
and there are two plants on the west coast at Dixon and Delano, Calif. 
Overseas the Agency has relay bases at Tangier, Morocco; Salonika, 
Greece; and Munich, Germany; and also uses certain B BO facilities 
at Woofferton, England. Other relay bases are located at Colombo, 
Ceylon; at sites in the Philippines; at Okinawa; and near Honolulu. 
The agency also uses a Coast Guard-manned vessel, the Courier, 
ane hored off the island of Rhodes in the eastern Mediterranean, which 
is operated as a floating relay base. 

I think I ought to say, or interpose here, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Courier in actual practice, while it 1s described as a floating relay base, 
and is actually afloat, is tied very closely to the land because its prin- 
cipal receiving antennas are located on the land at Rhodes. It could 
operate with some degree of efficiency away from that base, but it 
would have to receive the signal itself on board ship, which would not 
be so effective. 

Another matter I should like to discuss is the relationship of the 
defunct project known as Baker East to the agency’s new proposal to 
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construct a high-powered transmitter plant on the east coast of the 
United States. 

Appropriations totaling approximately $8 million were made in 
fiscal year 1951 to the State Department to construct Baker East near 
Wilmington, N. C.; land was acquired for this purpose by the State 
Department in calendar year 1952, months before USIA was created. 
Total obligations for the project were about $3.9 million. Of this 
amount, $2.7 million were recoverable in terms of transmitters which 
are being reutilized, proceeds from the sale of land, and so forth. 
The net loss to the Government was about $1.2 million, representing 
(a) net loss on land ($75,000) and (6) loss on construction, improve- 
ment and other costs ($1,144,000). 

The decision to cancel Baker East was made by the then Adminis- 
trator of the International Information Administration of the State 
Department in March 1953, 4 months before the USIA came into 
being. I judge from an examination of the record that perhaps the 
predominant consideration in reaching this decision was the severe 
congressional criticism leveled at the project by the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. This subcommittee stated that Baker 
East was discontinued because of the subcommittee’s disclosures (S. 
Rept. 880, pp. 1-2, 6, 83d Cong.). 

Following the decision to terminate the project, the Baker East land 
was declared excess by this agency in January 1954. Sale was ac- 
complished by the General Services Administration in July-August 
1956. The agency had nothing whatsoever to do with the accomplish- 
ment of this sale or with the establishment of sale prices for the Baker 
Fast land. 

I think I should make it clear that the agency’s request to Congress 
for funds to construct a new high-powered transmitter plant does not 
mean that the agency has simply decided to reinstate the same old 
Baker East project, after the project was canceled out at a very con- 
siderable loss in 1953. 

saker East was planned as the first of two east coast plants designed 
to replace ‘existing east coast broadcasting facilities. The second 
plant was to have been located farther south in Florida or Puerto 
Rico. The new east coast plant will in and of itself replace the four 
existing, now obsolescent, facilities on the east coast. That does not 
include the replacing of the one at Bethany, Ohio, which will continue 
in operation. As I have already indicated, one of the purposes of 
the new plant is to give us a capacity to broadcast direct from this 
country, if need be, to such vital areas as the Soviet orbit, Africa, and 
the Near East. 

It will also, of course, permit us to launch a much stronger signal 
from this country for onward relay, thus making our relayed station 
radio broadcasts much more effective. The transmitters in the new 
project will have a total power of 4,840 kilowatts as against a total 
power for the Baker East transmitters of 2,200 kilowatts. 

The land acquired for Baker East consisted of 2,818 acres. To ac- 
commodate the much bigger east coast project it is estimated that 
almost double that amount of land—about 5,500 acres—will be re- 
quired at the main transmitting sites. 





In the acquisition of land, we are working closely with the General 
Services Administration, and we are not overlooking the possibility 
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that there may be some land already owned by the military or by other 
Government agencies and surplus to their needs, which can be used 
for our purposes. If so, we will, of course, seek to obtain the use of 
this Government-owned land without cost to the present appropria- 
tion. 

On hindsight, it is possible and perhaps probable that the decision 
to cancel out Baker East and to sell the land acquired for it was a 
mistake. However, the question of whether it was a mistake and, if 
so, who was responsible for it, seems to me to be a purely historical 
question at this point of time. I felt when we submitted our request 
to Congress, and I feel strongly now, that the important thing 1s to 
get on with the job and to cre: ite facilities which will give this Nation 
a stronger radio voice overseas as soon as possible. 

Let me say that we are pushing ahead with the new project on a 
crash basis. By the time the new Congress convenes in January 
we hope to have the site decided upon, the Jand bought, and the archi- 
tectural and engineering design contracts placed and in course of per- 
formance. 

One of the major questions which I understand to be of interest in 
this hearing is the degree to which our Voice of America broadcasts 
are presently being heard in the various target areas. 

I should like to give a brief rundown on our current analysis of the 
reception of Voice of America broadcasts in several critical areas. 
The determination of how well broadcasts can be heard in a target 
area depends upon analysis of technical data dealing with reception 
characteristics, as well as upon other types of evidence, such as reports 
of visitors or escapees, statements of Communist officials, audience 
mail, and so forth. As the subcommittee know, in the free world the 
reception of our broadcasts can be readily ev: alu: ited, but in the case 
of broadcasts to the Soviet orbit it is much more difficult to obtain the 
necessary data. One important method of securing such data is 
through the use of monitoring stations located around the periphery 
of the Communist territory. Information thus obtained is quite satis- 
factory for broadcasts to the border areas. Obviously, it is less reli- 
able for broadcasts to the more remote regions. 

On the basis of all evidence available to us, this is how we evaluate 
reception in the Soviet bloe countries: Worldwide English broadcasts 
of the Voice of America are heard well in the satellite countries and 
the western areas of the Soviet Union, and Voice of America broad- 
casts beamed to those areas in French and German also generally have 
good reception. This is because there is relatively little or no jam- 
ming of these broadcasts. 

Our broadcasts in Polish, although the target of Communist jam- 
ming from outside Poland, can generally be well received, and our 
Albanian broadcasts also seem normally to come in clear and strong, 
with the technical quality of the signal competitive with other foreign 
broadcasts beamed to the area. Reception of Voice of America broad- 
casts in Rumanian, Georgian, Armenian, Ukrainian, Latvian, Lith- 
uanian, Estonian, Czech, Slovak, Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Russian 
is usually difficult, since these broadcasts are intensively jammed by 
hundreds of jamming transmitters under Communist control. Tech- 
nical surveys indicate that reception is fairly good on shortwave in 
the areas of the U. S. S. R. and the satellites outside the major cities, 
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but reception in the capitals and the major cities of the U. S. S. R. 
and satellite countries is very difficult. 

The interesting thing to me is that despite the difficulties of listen- 
ing to Voice of America br oadcasts in the Soviet bloc countries, large 
numbers of persons in these countries do persevere and succeed in 
hearing at least some of our broadcasts. This was dramatically dem- 
onstrated at the time of the Hungarian uprising in the fall of 1956, 
when we had the opportunity of interviewing large numbers of Hun- 
garians who escaped to the free world. These interviews disclosed 
that over 70 percent of the Hungarians interrogated reported that 
they had listened to the Voice of America broadcasts. 

In the Far East, Voice of America broadcasts to Red China in 
Amoy, Cantonese, and Mandarin are generally received quite well. 
Jamming, although increasing, is still relatively moderate. 

In large areas of the free world, the Voice of America is presently 
able to deliver technically acceptable broadcast signals, although com- 
peting radio services have more programs, a higher perc centage of 
entertainment and usually a far stronger signal. I might add that 
this competition is steadily increasing. 

At this point, I should like to discuss the radio broadcasting cover- 
age in the ‘Near East now afforded by the Courier, as well as what we 
hope to achieve through the construction of Project Delta for which 
funds have been provided by the Congress. At present, the Courier 
rebroadcasts programs originating in our Washington studios, and 
also plays back recorded programs taken off the air or prerecorded in 
Washington, Cairo, or other Voice of America program centers. It 
utilizes one 150-kilowatt medium-wave transmitter and two 35-kilo- 
watt shortwave transmitters. 

The receiving installation on the ship consists of four receiving 
channels with associated recording and playback equipment and an- 
tennas. In addition, a receiving site was established in September 
1953, on the summit of the island of Rhodes to minimize the effect, of 
jamming on incoming broadcasts. Before the establishment of this 
receiving station on shore, the reliability of reception by the Courier 
for onward relay was approximately 65 percent. It is now over 90 
percent reliable. 

However, the present nighttime medium wave signal of the Courier 
can reach, we estimate, only 1.9 million of the area’s approximately 7 
million radio receivers. During the day, this coverage is cut to 
about one-fourth. In the light of the importance to the United States 
of the Near and Middle East, and with Radio Cairo (among other 
competition) recently dominating the dial with more than 300,000 
watts of power, it is essential that we achieve greater coverage. This 
can be provided only by more powerful, land-based installation. 
Hence, Project Delta. 

Mr. Hays. May I interrupt you at this point? I hate to expose 
my ignorance of these technical terms, but what is the difference 
between a kilowatt and a watt? You say 300 kilowatts and 300,000 
watts. 

Mr. Atxen. I noticed that myself. It looks like a big number. 
Three hundred thousand watts is 300 kilowatts. You strike off the 
three zeros. 
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Mr. Hays. I think that clears it up. You first used one term and 
then another. A hundred and fifty kilowatts is 150,000 watts? 

Mr. Auuen. Yes. 

While we are on that point, I might interrupt to say that Radio 
Cairo has 300 kilowatts at the moment. It is a Czechoslovakian 
station that the Czechs built for the Egyptians. It is in the course 
of being increased to 600 kilowatts. That compares with 150 kilo- 
watts on our transmitter on the Courier, off the island of Rhodes. 

Mrs. Ketity. What about Munich ? 

Mr. Auten. In Munich we have a 300-kilowatt medium-wave trans- 
mitter and a 1,000-kilowatt long-wave transmitter. 

There are three kinds of waves we use out of Munich—shortwave, 
medium wave, and long wave. We do not use the long wave in the 
United States at all. We use only the medium wave inside the 
United States because there are so many transmitters. Any place 
in the United States is within hearing distance of a medium-wave 
transmitter. 

For long distances we use shortwave. The Voice of America uses 
mostly shortwave. 

What do we have on shortwave in Munich? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY LOOMIS, DIRECTOR, BROADCASTING 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Loomis. Two 100 kilowatts, two 75 kilowatts, and several small 
communications transmitters. The shortwave will vary from day to 
day, but without jamming these transmitters would put down a hear- 
able signal in the Soviet bloc. We do use this base in some degree 
to the Middle East. ‘Tangier is the primary station to the Middle 
Fast. 

Mrs. Ketity. And you have nothing that will penetrate into Russia ? 

Mr. Loomis. They do penetrate into Russia. 

Mrs. Ketty. You said the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Loomis. And Russia. The Munich transmitters are the main 
ones that we use to Russia, as well as Tangier. 

Mr. Auten. When completed, Delta will provide a 500,000-watt 
medium-wave transmitter which will have the capability of reaching 
21% to 3 times the audience now reached by the Courier. Additionally, 
both the quality and the reliability of service will be much improved. 

Let me stop again to emphasize something. Unless you work with 
these wave lengths quite frequently it is sometimes difficult to keep 
this in mind. Delta is a medium-wave transmitter. Most of the 
reception in cities like Cairo is on medium wave. Most of the radio 
receivers would be for medium wave because that is the wavelength 
that the local stations all use. So, if we want to reach a great mass 
of receivers in most areas, the best wavelength to use is the medium 
wave. But medium wave will not carry nearly as far as short wave, 
so that is why we have to have a good deal of power to get from any 
sr in the Mediterranean to the points we are broade -asting to, par- 
ticularly in the daytime. You do not need nearly as much power at 
night, but if you want to put in a good medium wave signal in daytime 
you have to have power. 
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Of necessity, I have given you a somewhat abbreviated picture of 
the characteristics of Voice of America reception in certain key areas. 
However, for the record I should like to submit two papers covering 
this subject in more detail. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
I. MEASURING EFFECTIVENESS 


The size of the listening audience and the impact of the Voice of America’s 
broadcasts are appraised in several ways. The principal means include: reports 
of visitors, escapees, and defectors ; statements by foreign officials ; official reports 
by United States missions; counteractions by Communist regimes (such as 
jamming) ; actions and statements by Communist officials and Communist media 
and audience mail. 

II. RECENT EVIDENCE 


Except in Poland it is evident that jamming is a very serious obstacle. In the 
larger cities the Voice of America is extremely difficult to hear most of the time. 
On the other hand, in each country behind the Iron Curtain there is evidently 
a sizable group which keeps on trying to hear the Voice and often succeeds. In 
this sense, the Voice unquestionably gets through. Listening is frequently an 
ordeal, but many are willing to undergo that ordeal, or have the patience to 
keep on trying until—with the continual variations in atmospheric conditions 
complicating the jammers’ problem—the signal becomes relatively clear. The 
following quotations, all from Moscow (where jamming is perhaps more severe 
than anywhere else), are fairly typical of the situation in that city: 

“The Voice of America was strongly jammed, but we tried to listen by changing 
frequencies and managed to hear it for several minutes. Once by changing the 
frequency we succeeded in hearing the entire half-hour program without 
interruption.” 

“We tried to listen to VOA, but the jamming was very strong, and we could 
hear only intermittently for 1 or 2 minutes at a time. However, my friends 
owned a bigger set—VEF—and they could hear the broadcasts in spite of the 
jamming.” 

“Commentary was difficult to hear except after midnight.” 

Outside the major cities the broadcasts are intelligible for a much larger 
proportion of the time: 

“The broadcasts of the Voice of America were jammed in Moscow, but could 
be heard in spite of this. They were heard in Vladimir very well up to my 
departure in 1956.” 

Several recent surveys permit some discussion in quantitative terms of the 
Voice of America audience behind the Iron Curtain. Surveys of the following 
groups have been made within the past 2 vears: 

One hundred and sixty-six persons repatriated to a West European country 
after 20 vearsinthe U.S.S. R. 

One thousand and seven escapees from Hungary after the 1956 uprising. 

Sixty-five escapees from Poland, early in 1958. 

Two thousand East Germans attending a fair in West Berlin. 

Country by country, the findings of these surveys are as follows: 


(7)... 82828. 


Among the 166 repatriates from the Soviet Union, 64 (39 percent) said they 
had listened to the Voice of America. Fifteen of these people (9 percent. of the 
total group) said they had listened at least once a week. The proportion of the 
general population listening in the U. S. S. R. is probably lower than in this 
group, since this group was definitely above the Soviet average in economic 
level and ownership of short-wave radio sets. Nevertheless, this evidence indi- 
cates that a significant number of persons in the U. S. S. R., probably numbered 
in the millions, do listen to the Voice in spite of jamming. 

Interviews in 1958 with Soviet tourists at the Brussels Fair tend to confirm the 
above survey. 

Apart from such surveys, perhaps the most solid evidence that western broad- 
casts get through to significant numbers of persons—who can then spread im- 
portant news to millions of others by the word-of-mouth “grapevine’—is that 
Soviet sources did not attempt to suppress the news of the Hungarian uprising. 
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Irving R. Levine, NBC correspondent, in Moscow, said in November 1956: “If 
Soviet control of incoming news were airtight, the Kremlin’s newspapers could 
simply ignore the new rebellion in Hungary and tell Russians nothing about 
it. However, every day columns and columns explain to Russians why it was 
necessary for the Soviet Army to intervene, and deny deportations of Hungarian 
youth. Therein seems to lie the main success of broadcasts from the West. They 
apparently force Soviet authorities to acknowledge events to their own people 
that they would otherwise prefer to ignore.” Similarly, free-world radio broad- 
casts, by discussing the Katyn massacre, apparently forced the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine to rebut our version of the massacre, after about a month of 
silence. 


(2) Hungary 


A survey of 1,007 Hungarian refugees who escaped after the uprising in 1956, 
showed that 743 (74 percent) has listened to the Voice of America. Eighty-four 
percent of the refugees said they relied primarily on foreign radio for knowledge 
of events outside Hungary before the uprising. 


(3) Poland 

In a group of approximately 65 Poles who escaped early in 1958, 39 reported 
having listened to the Voice of America. 
(4) East Germany 

Of 2,000 East Germans who were interviewed while attending a fair in West 


serlin in 1957, about 700 (35 percent) said they “usually listened” to RIAS, the 
American-controlled station in West Berlin. 





RECEPTION QUALITY OF VOICE OF AMERICA BROADCASTS 


I. HOW THE VOICE OF AMERICA OBTAINS AND EVALUATES TECHNICAL DATA ON 
RECEPTION OF BROADCASTS 


The determination of how well Voice of America broadcasts can be heard in 
a target area depends upon the analysis of technical data dealing with the 
measurement or description of reception characteristics. In the free world 
this is not a difficult matter. Measurements of signal intensity, intelligibility, 
fading, interference, and other technical factors can be made at will. For 
obvious reasons, however, such technical data are not available from behind the 
Iron Curtain on a regular basis. Since the normal methods for determining 
reception conditions cannot be directly applied to those areas under Communist 
control, an alternate method has been devised for determining how well Voice 
of America transmissions can be heard in these key target areas. 

One of the characteristics of a radio signal being received from a distant 
station is that the signal is received not only at one particular point, but is, in 
fact, received over a relatively large area—under certain conditions up to 
hundreds of miles in diameter. 

Bearing this in mind, the Voice of America has established a system of five 
technical monitoring stations around the periphery of the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China, and the satellites. In this way, Voice of America transmissions 
to these areas can be continuously monitored under reception conditions that 
very nearly resemble those in the nearby areas under Communist control. 

Voice of America’s “ears” on the Communist world are located at: 

1. Belgrade, Yugoslavia.—Primarily for sampling reception of Voice of 
America transmissions beamed to neighboring Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Albania, as well as to western areas of the U. S. S. R. and the Ukraine. 

2. Vienna, Austria—Primarily for sampling reception of Voice of America 
transmissions beamed to neighboring Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

3. Helsinki, Finland.—Primarily for sampling reception of Voice of America 
transmissions beamed to neighboring Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, and 
the northwestern areas of the Soviet Union. 

4. Teheran, Iran.—Primarily for sampling reception of Voice of America 
transmissions beamed to the neighboring Soviet Republics of Armenia, Georgia, 
and the Ukraine. 

5. Taipei, Formosa.—Primarily for sampling reception of Voice of America 
transmissions beamed to the neighboring mainland of Communist China. 
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In addition to these five listening posts, technical data for cross-checking pur- 
poses are received on a regular basis from 50 USIS posts and diplomatic missions 
scattered throughout the world. 

Each of the technical monitoring posts observes daily all frequencies used for 
transmission of programs to the target area being monitored. Each frequency 
is rated technically as to signal strength, intelligibility, interference, and fading. 
These reports are sent immediately by air (or cabled, if of an urgent nature), 
to the Office of the Chief Engineer of the Voice of America, where they are 
evaluated by statistical analysis procedures and by IBM electronic analyses 
methods. 

The evaluation of VOA target area reception has been based upon more than 
3 million frequency observations since 1953. It is expected that nearly 800,000 
observations will be made during 1958. 


If. RECEPTION QUALITY OF VOA RBOADCASTS AROUND THE WORLD DURING 1957 AND 1958 


Listed below is a language-by-language reception summary based upon more 
than 1 million reception reports submitted during 1957 and the first 8 months of 
1958 by technical monitors within, and on the periphery of, the many target areas 
to which VOA broadcasts are beamed. 

The following is a definition of the terms used in describing reception quality 
in this evaluation: 

1. Very high quality.—Reception is clear and strong at least $0 percent of the 
time and compares favorably with reception of local stations. The signal is 
easily received on several different frequencies on the most common type of radio. 

2. High reception quality.—Reception is clear and strong at least 80 percent 
of the time and is technically competitive with other foreign broadcasts beamed 
to the same area. It is easily received on several different frequencies on com- 
mon-type radios with little tuning effort and little patience required of the 
listener. 

3. Average reception quality.—Signal varies in strength over a period of time 
between weak and strong. Understandable reception is possible at least 60 per- 
cent of the time on at least one frequency used fur the broadcast. The broadcast 
is receivable on most common-type radios, with a moderate degree of patience 
required on the part of the listener and some skill necessary in tuning for the 
broadcast. 

4. Marginal reception quality.—Understandable reception is possible between 
25 and 60 percent of the time on at least one frequency used for the broadcast. 
The lower figure represents reception on common-type radios, while the upper 
figure is representative of reception on a better than average radio receiver 
(i. e., one that tunes through 22 megacycles and uses a large external antenna). 
A good deal of patience may be required of a listener in tuning and receiving 
broadcasts of marginal signal quality. 

5. Low reception quality.—Reception is difficult, being understandable less 
than 25 percent of the time. Tuning of the signal requires a great deal of skill 
and patience and generally a better-than-average type of radio installation. 

The listing is presented alphabetically by language, except for West Bengali, 
Hindi, Malayalam, and Tamil which are grouped together under the title, ‘Indian 
Languages.” 

NotTe.—Reception characteristics evaluated below relate, of course, to the 
eapability presently available to the VOA. Within present capabilities, planned 
program changes which will permit concentration of transmitter facilities for 
jammed broadcasts should improve reception of these broadcasts. Also, when 
the radio construction projects already approved by Congress are completed, 
signal strength will be much improved in the Balkans, western and central 
Europe, western U. S. S. R. and large areas behind the Urals, the Near and 
Middle East, and areas of Africa and South America. 


Albanian (slightly jammed from U.S.S. R. and other satellite countries) 
Reception is high on short wave, high on medium wave. 


Amoy (slight jamming) 

Significant jamming was first noted on VOA Amoy broadcasts in 1957. The 
present level of jamming does not seriously affect reception. 

Shortwave reception is high to very high at Taipei, Hong Kong, and the Amoy 
speaking area of China. It is average to high over large areas of southeast 
Asia as far west as Burma. 
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Medium-wave reception is high at Taipei, Hong Kong, and the Amoy-speaking 
area of China. It is average to high over large areas of southeast Asia as far 
west as Burma. 

Arabic 

Shortwave reception quality is high throughout the Near Eastern area from 
Egypt to western Iran. 

Medium-wave reception quality is high throughout the same area during the 
evening hours. 

Shortwave reception in the north African area varies between average and 
high. 

Armenian (severely jammed) 

Shortwave reception is average in Armenian speaking areas of the Near Hast 
outside the Soviet Union and marginal to low in all target areas within the 
Soviet Union. 

Bulgarian (severely jammed) 

Shortwave reception is marginal in Sofia and other large cities where local 
jamming is intense, average in other areas of the country. 

Medium-wave reception is low in Sofia, marginal in most other areas. 

Burmese 
Reception is high to very high on short wave and medium wave. 
Cantonese (slight jamming) 

Significant jamming was first noticed on VOA Cantonese language broadcasts 
during 1957. At present the level of jamming is not high enough to seriously 
affect reception. 

Shortwave reception is average to high over large areas of the Far East, while 
medium-wave reception is low to average over the same areas. 

Czechslovak (severely jammed) 

Shortwave reception is low in Prague and other large cities where there is 
intense local jamming. Reception varies between average and high in rural 
areas where jamming is weak. 

East Bengali 
Average to high reception on shortwave. 


English, including Music USA (for Africa) 

Shortwave reception in east Africa is average to very high. Reception in west 
Africa is average to high. 

English, including Music USA (for Europe) 

Shortwave reception is high in western Europe, the satellites and the European 
area of the U. S. S. R. 

Reception is average on medium wave in central and western Europe. 

Longwave reception is average to high in most areas of central and western 
Europe. 

English, including Music USA (for Far East) 

Shortwave reception is high throughout the area. Medium-wave reception is 
high at Hong Kong, Japan, Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, and the Philippine Islands. 
It varies between high and average in other areas of the Far East. 

English, including Music USA (to Near East) 
Shortwave reception is average to high in this area. Medium wave is high. 


English, including Music USA (in south Asia and the Middle East) 
Shortwave reception is average to high over the entire area. 


Estonian (severely jammed) 

Shortwave reception is low in larger cities where intense local jamming exists, 
average in areas without local jamming. 

Medium wave reception is generally low, rising to marginal where jamming is 
less intense. 
French (for Europe) 

Shortwave reception is high in central European U. S. 8S. R., the Soviet satel- 
lites, and Western Europe. 
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Georgian (severely jammed) 
Shortwave reception is low in the large cities where severe local jamming 
exists, marginal in most other areas where there is no local jamming. 
German for East Germany (jammed strongly on medium wave and long wave, 
slightly on short wave; no jamming on VHF-FM ) 


Shortwave reception quality is average to high. Medium wave is low under 
local jamming, marginal in most other areas, and high to very high in Berlin. 
Long-wave reception is marginal to average over most of the country. Reception 
of a Berlin VHF-FM relay is average to high within a 100-mile radius, high 
to very high within a 50-mile radius. 

German (for Europe) 


Shortwave reception is average to high in the European U. S. 8S. R., the Soviet 
satellites, and Western Europe. 


Greek 
Shortwave reception is average; medium-wave reception is very high. 
Hungarian (severely jammed) 


Shortwave reception is average to high in Budapest and most other areas of 
the country. 


Medium- and long-wave reception are low in Budapest and the eastern part of 
the country, marginal in the western area. 


Indian language (West Bengali, Hindi, Malayalam, Tamil) 


Average to high reception on shortwave in India; average on shortwave in 
Fast Africa. 


Indonesian 
Average to high reception on shortwave. 
Japanese 
High reception on shortwave. 
Korean 
Very high reception on shortwave. Very high on medium wave, which is 
relayed locally. 
Latvian (severely jammed) 


Shortwave reception is average except in larger cities where it is low due to 
local jamming. 

Medium-wave reception varies from low to marginal, depending upon the level 
of jamming. 


Lithuanian (severely jammed) 

Shortwave reception is low in larger cities where intense local jamming exists, 
average in areas without local jamming. 

Medium-wave reception is low. 
Mandarin (slight jamming) 

Significant jamming was first noticed on VOA Mandarian language broadcasts 
in 1957. At present the level of jamming is not high enough to seriously affect 
reception. Shortwave reception is high to very high over a large area extending 


from northern Japan to Hong Kong. Medium-wave reception is average to high 
over the same area. 


Persian (moderate jamming on shortwave) 


Average on shortwave with jamming emanating from the U. S. S. R. Low 
on medium wave. 


Polish (moderate jamming) 


High to very high reception on shortwave throughout the entire country. 

High to very high on medium wave in most areas, marginal in Warsaw. 

Long-wave reception is low in southern and northeast areas and average in 
central Poland. 

(Most reception deficiencies are caused by jamming from the U. S. S. R. and 
other satellite countries. ) 
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Rumanian (severely jammed) 


Shortwave reception is average on most programs to areas not affected by 
local jamming, high on programs where large numbers of transmitters used, 
marginal in Bucharest and other large cities. 

Medium-wave reception is high in rural areas, marginal to average in urban 
areas. 

Russian to the European U.S.S8. R. (severely jammed ) 


In Moscow and other large cities where local jamming is prevalent, short- 
wage reception is low. Over large areas of European U.S. 8S. R., where no local 
jamming is employed, reception is marginal to average. 

Shortwave reception of VOA Russian is marginal to average in most of the 
satellite countries and in East Germany. 

Medium- and long-wave reception of VOA Russian is low to marginal in the 
satellite countries, and the Baltic area, and low in the remainder of the Euro- 
pean areas of the U. 8.8. R. 

Russian to the Far East (severely jammed) 


Although little reception data of a reliable nature is available from the Far 
Eastern areas of the U. 8S. 8S. R., short- and medium-wave reception is average 
to high in northern Japan and Korea, and thus estimated to be average over 
large areas of the Manchurian and Far Eastern U. 8S. S. R., where there are no 
local jammers. In areas where there are local jammers (Sakhalin Peninsula, 
Vladivostok, etc.) shortwave reception is estimated to be marginal, medium- 
wave reception is low to marginal. 

Serbo-Croat 

Reception quality on shortwave for almost all programs is very high. Me- 
dium-wave reception is also very high, while reception of long wave is high. 
Turkish (slightly jammed from the U. 8. 8S. R. on shortwave) 

Reception is high on shortwave and average on medium wave. 

Ukrainian to European U. 8.8. R. (severely jammed ) 

Shortwave reception is low in the larger cities where local jamming is intense 
and generally marginal over large areas of the European U.S. 8. R. 

Urdu 

Shortwave reception varies from average to high. 

Vietnamese 

Reception on shortwave is average to high, and very high on medium wave. 

Relays are made locally (in Saigon) on medium and shortwave. 

Mr. Auuen. As I remarked a little while earlier, the ability to be 
heard and evidence of a listening audience are inescapable considera- 
tions when deciding whether to initiate or continue broadcasts to target 
areas. While continuous review of these factors is part of the regular 
management function of the Voice of America, from time to time 
deliberate reviews must be made of the entire programing structure. 
[ initiated such a review shortly after accepting appointment as Di- 
rector of the United States Information Agency. 

Assuming the availability of only our present facilities, we reached 
the following major conclusions: 

First, we concluded that we were trying to broadcast too many pro- 
grams over too few facilities on each broadcast in the jammed lan- 
guages for any real prospect of penetrating the jamming. 

Second, we concluded that a major expansion of our worldwide Eng- 
lish broadcasts is desirable. Even a conservative estimate places the 
number of non-American, English-speaking people at 100 million. 
According to Radio Moscow, 10 million people within the Soviet Union 
itself are studying English. These numbers become more significant 
if we take into account the fact that most persons speaking English 
would be included within the influential opinion-making groups which 
we are trying to reach. 
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Third, we concluded that our broadcast capabilities in several lan- 
guages have definite limitations because of signal inadequacy, person- 
nel problems, or audience listening habits. 

The logic of these conclusions, especially those related to over- 
coming Communist jamming, dictated a number of program changes 
which are in the process of being accomplished. Several languages 
are being eliminated, among them Uzbek and Thai. With respect to 
Uzbek, we lack adequate capability to put a satisfactory signal into 
the target area and have no evidence of any appreciable audience. 
Also, staffing of this language service has always been less than 
satisfactory. Our Thai broadcasts are being discontinued partially 
from lack of evidence of a significant audience, but also because satis- 
factory access to the audience through our local USIS radio opera- 
tions in Thailand makes reliance on shortwave broadcasting from out- 
side the country less important. 

We work very closely with the radio stations in Bangkok and other 
places in Thailand. They are anxious for us to help them in pro- 
graming. When we get on their own local stations, we always get 
more reception than if we tried to broadcast from very far away by 
shortwave. 

The desirability of concentrating more transmitters and greater 
power on broadcasts to Iron Curtain countries, to overcome jamming, 
has caused us to make certain changes in several programs, including 
Ukranian and the Baltic languages. The results which can be achieved 
by concentration of transmitters are almost startling. For example, 
the daily program in Ukrainian will now use 21 transmitters instead of 
the former 6, with a total power of 1,235 kilowatts rather than 305 kilo- 
watts. This concentration has required some reduction in the length 
of time we are on the air each day in various languages which are 
heavily jammed, including the ones I have mentioned and Russian. 
We concentrate on the good evening hours and at breakfast time, in as 
many wave lengths and as much power as possible. 

In this connection, a distinction should be kept in mind between 
length of time on the air and the number of program originations, 
although there is a connection between these factors which has a bear- 
ing on program schedules. 

One of the other major points raised in the August 20 debate related 
to the competence and patriotism of the employees of the Agency. I 
exceedingly regret this discussion, since it casts public aspersion on 
the abilities of USIA personnel and on their individual loyalty. I 
can assure you that the Congressional Record of August 20 was read 
with dismay in my Agency. The 3,800 loyal American employees of 
USIA, who are giving their best efforts and energies to their jobs, felt 
a sense of frustration when they heard, once more, broad generaliza- 
tions hurled at the Agency and its personnel. 

More serious, perhaps, than the critical and I believe, unjustified 
reflections on the competence of our people were the allegations that 
numbers of subversives were among the present employees of USIA 
and that these people were deliberately sabotaging the execution of 
an effective information program. 

I should like to review the security scrutiny given every employee 
of USIA, with particular reference to those employees formerly em- 
ployed with the Office of War Information, since specific mention 
was made of this group. 
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In 1945, when the Department of State assumed responsibility for 
United States overseas information activities, the reduced staff of 
OWI was transferred to the Department. Subsequently, after the 
passage of Public Law 402 in 1948, all persons assigned to duties in 
connection with the information program, including, of course, former 
OWL employees, were fully investigated by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, as required by Public Law 402. This investigation was 
a searching inquiry which delved into the employee’s education, em- 
ployment history, places of residence, associates, and activities, and 
included a check on the employee against all sources of security infor- 
mation available to the FBI. These investigations were then evalu- 
ated by the Security Office of the Department of State under the 
loyalty program prescribed by Executive Order 9835. 

‘When USIA was established in 1953 and became responsible for the 
the overseas information program, all State Department employees 
working in the program (including former OWI employees still con- 
nected with it) were transferred to the Agency. The case of each 
employee was then again reviewed—this time by the Agency Office 
of Security under the provisions and security criteria of Executive 
Order 10450. This review was made of the security files of all Agency 
employees as of August 1, 1953, and in those cases where additional 
FBI investigation was deemed necessary, this was done. 

Thus, any former OWI employees who came into the Department 
of State in 1945 and who are still employed with the Agency have all 
been investigated and screened at least twice—once under the provi- 
sions of the former loyalty program, and again under the present 
Executive Order 10450 security program. 

Present requirements for the investigation of all personnel prior to 
becoming employed by the USIA are set forth in section 1001 of Public 
Law 402, as amended, which provides that no person shall be employed 
or assigned to duties under the act until such person has been investi- 
gated by the Civil Service Commission and a report thereon made to 
the Agency. All cases where a question of loyalty is developed are 
immediatel ly referred to the FBI. No person is or can be employed 
by the United States Information Agency until such an investigation 
has been completed and its results evaluated by the Office of Security. 

May I interpolate here to say that I have been told the security 
requirements for employment in the United States Information 
Agency are more strict than—I am not certain whether I can say any 
other United States Government agency—but at least than in most 
other Government agencies, including the Department of State. They 
are more strict for the USIA than for the State Department. 

I have my security man here who can give you all of the details. 
If we want to employ a person, we cannot even put him on the rolls 
temporarily until after all the sec urity clearances have been made. 

The State Department has permission to employ a person tem- 
porarily for 90 days, which we do not have. That looms quite im- 
portant when you are trying to get people in a hurry for emergency 
problems, and they have to be kept dangling on the string. Many 
wind up taking jobs elsewhere. 

I wish to assure the committee that every reasonable prec: aution has 
been and continues to be taken to insure that no pro-Communist or 
otherwise subversive person is in the employ of the Agency. I take 
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it for granted that the Communists would like to penetrate this Agency 
as much as any other, and I am determined to see that we are con- 
stantly alert to prevent it. This includes reexamination of employees 
already on the rolls. I know of no group in Government, however, 
who have been more carefully examined, and I have no reason to 
believe that disloyalty exists among them, nor has anyone come to me 
with any evidence which sustains ‘such a charge. I believe the em- 
ploy ees of the United States Information Agency compare favorably 
in all respects with those of any other Government department. or 
agency. 

“T would not wish to conclude a statement disc ussing so many of 
the problems of the information program without at least. br ‘iefly 

cataloging our principal assets. Our physical assets, in addition to 
the existing plant of the Voice of America, include such items as (1) 
information missions in 80 countries and a total of 193 USTIA posts 
(we have more than one post in some countries); (2) 77 binational 
centers operating in 25 countries; and (3) more than 2,500,000 Ameri- 
ean books in USIS libraries abroad, of which one-third are in the 
various local languages. While this inventory obviously could be 
extended, the most important asset of all is the ‘dedicated people who 
conduct the information program. 

Over the years our American and local staffs have developed a 
knowledge which can only come from actual experience in the unique 
work of the Agency. This is truly our greatest resource. A related 
asset—visible only through the results it makes possible—is the exist- 
ence of tens of thousands of contacts and outlets for USIS materials 
overseas. These contacts are developed with care and handed on 
from one of our officers to his successor as assignments change. For 
an information program, these contacts spell the difference between 
the possibility of success and the certainty of failure. 

I do not refer to these as assets with any sense of complacency. 
Much remains to be done to develop our information program into a 
more effective instrument of foreign policy. 

As the committee knows, an efficient organization and a superior 
staff in Government are not created by a single executive action or by 
any series of actions which the head of an agency might take in a 
month or even a year. An efficient organization is ‘possible only 
through the coordinated efforts of supervisors at all levels over a long 
period of time. High morale and a knowledgeable staff are the prod- 
ucts of leadership, high recruitment standards, and extensive training. 

These tasks are, of course, made easier if the agency has adequate 
legislative authority, program continuity, and the support of the 
Congress. 

I offer no quick remedies or panaceas for any shortcomings— 
alleged or real—which may face the Agency. The answer, we know, 
is hard work and a determination to build a better information 
program. 

Mr. Hays. The members of the committee have some questions, I 
know, and I have just at this time one question that I would like to 
ask again for emphasis. You covered it in your statement. 

In asking it I want to read the statement which Dr. Judd made 
which is the motivating force that caused me to call this hearing. 
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He says—and I will quote in part, but completely, without leaving 
anything out from where I start: 

When we were fighting with Russia against Hitler and Japan, a large number of 
Communists and pro-Communists were knowingly brought into the Office of War 
Information, because they are the best propagandists in the world and the most 
skillful in demoralizing or confusing their enemies, which at that time were 
ours, too. After the war they blanketed these OWI personnel without any real 
check into the new Information Agency. Naturally, they then propagandized 
subtly against ourselves, because, with Hitler gone, we were the new enemy to 
be confused and defeated. Those in the Agency swore that the situation had 
been cleaned up, that all of that questionable personnel had been cleaned out. 
Of course, these holdovers, and their unknown colleagues whom they always 
seem to manage to get in with them, were too smart ever to make pro-Communist 
statements. What they did was just to unsell the United Staes. 

If we are to take what Dr. Judd says here literally, then we must 
accept that the Federal Bureau of Investigation has not uncovered 
these people; is that right, if there are such people? There is not 
anyone in your Agency ‘that. has not been thoroughly and completely 
checked by the F BI: is there ? 

Mr. ALLEN. By the FBI or Civil Service Commission. That is 
correct. 

Mrs. Keiiy. And the CIA, too. 

Mr. Hays. Yes, if they checked them. I do not know anything 
about that. I am talking about the people that Dr. Judd is talking 
about in the United States Information Agency. The poimt that I 
want to make clear is that these people have been checked at least 
twice; is that correct ? 

Mr. Auien. If, as in the case of former OWI employees, they joined 
in the information program before the Agency was established in 
1953, they have been checked at least twice; yes. 

Mr. Hays. By the FBI? 

Mr. Auten. Well, every one of them who was with the program 
in 1948 was checked by the FBI. 


STATEMENT OF L. K. LITTLE, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Lirrie. That is correct. 

Mr. Auten. When the Agency was created as a separate agency in 
1953 all personnel were rechecked. All of the personnel that came 
over from the State Department to create the new agency were checked 
by the Agency’s own security people. 

Mr. Lirrie. Under the new Executive order. 

Mr. Auten. Under the new Executive Order 10450, and anyone on 
whom there was the slightest reason to have a recheck was again re- 
checked by the FBI. 

Mr. Hays. The reason that I am making so much of a point of 
emphasizing this is because this statement appearing in the Congres- 
sional Record will be widely quoted whenever it is convenient by 
anyone who has something he wants to say against the Information 
Agency, and because the re marks are in the Record they have a certain 
authenticity in the minds of people. 

While I have a great. deal of respect for Dr. Judd, our colleague on 
this committee, I personally find it very hard to believe that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, after making a double check on all 
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these people in your Agency, could overlook whole hordes of pro- 
Communists. I just can not quite accept that. 

[ do not like to quote anyone without having his exact statement, 
but I believe that Mr. Hoover has made the statement once or twice 
that his Agency has its fingers on all Communists in the United States. 
If that is so, and I think it is, and if they have their fingers on them, 
they would let you know if they were in your Agency. 

Mr. Atten. I would think so, sir. 

Mr. Hays. I think this is an important thing. I do not want ta 
belabor it, but I think the Congress and the people have a right to know 
what the facts are and then they can make their own judgment. 

I have other questions, but I will defer to members of the committee. 

Mr. AtuEN. I would not like this subject to pass without the record 
showing that oe ae I am not intimately acquainted with what went 
on in OW I days, I did not realize that any known Communists were 
taken into OWI. I do not know where Dr. Judd got the information. 
There were certain people who had been Communists in the past but 
who defected. They may have been used. 

Mr. Hays. I think that we will go on the basis of everyone question- 
ing for 10 minutes ultimately until everyone gets all the questions 
asked that they have. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Allen, let me belabor just a moment more this 
question that our chairman has brought up. In the first place, I 
wonder if it would be possible to have supplied for the record of 
this committee a review of personnel actions that may have been 
taken against any former members of OWI since the time that agency 
was formed? I know that you do not have the figures at this moment, 
but I wonder if those figures could be made av: ailable for the record ? 

Mr. Hays. Not calling names. 

Mr. Benttey. I do not want names, just figures. 

Mr. Auten. May I ask Mr. Hoofnagle, or Mr. Little? Mr. Little 
is Chief of the Personnel Branch and Mr. Hoofnagle is Assistant 
Director for Administration. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Hoornacie. Your question is regarding the review of per- 
sonnel actions tales against former OWI em sloy ees. Of course, we 
would have to go back over the record year by year, It may be of 
interest to you to know that of the present 3,800 American employees 
of USIA, 356 at one time or another worked for the OWI. 

Mr. Benttey. I know that figures cannot be supplied at the moment, 
but would they be available and could they be supplied for the record 
of the committee ? 

Mr. Hoorneatr. Yes, sir. I would like to inquire as to what type 
of action you refer to. 

Mr. Bentiey. I am referring to personnel actions taken against 
these people, either on the gr ounds of loyalty or security. 

Mr. AuLEN. Those who have been dischar ged? 

Mr. Bent ey. Presumably if an adverse. finding was made against 
them, a discharge would be in order, but I am wondering in what 
detail that could be broken down. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH C. WALSH, CHIEF, OFFICE OF SECURITY, 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Wausu. We could obtain it fairly simply, but at the moment 
I do not have it. 

Mr. Bentiey. I did not expect you gentlemen to have it, but it can 
be made available ? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. 


Mr. Hays. There is one thing that I want to caution you about. 
When you submit the figures I do not want a blanket figure that so 
many people have been discharged over the years and the presumption 
to be that they were discharged because of disloyalty. If some were 
discharged for that reason, I want that number specifically labeled. 
If others were discharged for reasons of noncompetence or something 
else, I want the figure broken down. There has been too much of 
this business. 


Mr. Bentiey. I think that we should confine the personnel actions 
to the twin grounds of loyalty and security. Sometimes there is a 
distinction between the two. Also, would you be able to show where 
the person concerned had been permitted to resign rather than actually 
discharged? That has happened at times. 

Mr. Watsu. It is possible. 

Mr. Bentiey. Would the figures show such cases in numbers? We 
do not want any names. 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


ForRMER PERSONNEL OF THE OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION (OWL) SEPARATED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY UNDER PuBLIC LAW 207, 83D Con- 
GRESS, OR OTHER AUTHORITY 


1. Public Law 207, 83d Congress, which became effective August 7, 1953, 
rare the Director of the United States Information Agency until January 

1954, to terminate the employment of any person transferred to or employed 
> the then newly created Agency who was above the grade of GS-7 and who 
was not entitled to veterans’ preference for Federal employment. Under the 
provisions of this law, 12 employees of the Agency who had formerly been 
employed by the OWI were separated by the Agency following adverse recom- 
mendations by the Agency’s Office of Security involving questions of loyalty. 
One additional Agency employee, formerly employed by OWI, was separated 
by the Agency following adverse recommendations by the Agency’s Office of 
Security based on security questions not involving loyalty. 

2. During the period from January 1, 1954, to date, one employee of the 
Agency who had previously been employed by OWI resigned after an adverse 
recommendation was made by the Agency’s Office of Security involving ques- 
tions of loyalty. 

3. In summary, a total of 14 former OWI employees have to date been sepa- 
rated by the Agency after the adverse recommendations by the Agency’s Office 
of Security involving questions of loyalty (13) or other security considerations 
not involving loyalty (1). Of these, 10 resigned and the employment of 4 was 
terminated by administrative action. 


Mr. Auien. I might add, on that point, that it is impossible to be 
absolutely certain, because sometimes a person resigns when a secu- 
rity investigation is under way. He may have resigned i in an antici- 
pation of that, or maybe for some other reasons. So we would not 
be able to tell from the personnel record in every case exactly why a 
person resigned. 

Mr. Hays. If there is any doubt, leave it out. 
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Mr. Bentiey. I do not want to ask Mr. Walsh, or any of your 
people, to do the impossible, but I would like to have for this com- 
mittee a record, insofar as it can be obtained, of personnel actions 
against former OWI people on those two grounds. 

There is one thing that I would like to get straight in my own mind, 
and that is, When you had the original FBI check of these OWI indi- 
viduals in 1948, who was the evaluating agency at that time? 

Mr. Aten. The Department of State. 

Mr. Bentiey. The Office of Security ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, of the Department of State. 

Mr. Bentiey. Now, I am going to get away from this question 
of security and loyalty for a few moments. I have a good many 
questions that would run over my 10 minutes. I think that I would 
like to refer to another question in this congressional debate of August 
20. It was raised not once but several times by many people, and 
T am not sure that it was exactly answered in your testimony. Why 
was it stated in the debate that the Voice of America had never been 
cut, that they had always been given every cent they asked for, and 
in return for that, according to the members of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, the Voice of America had consistently and persist- 
ently come up and said that they were penetrating the Iron Curtain 
with these broadcasts and now, according to the members of the sub- 
committee, all of a sudden it is found out after 13 years that was not 
the case at all, and, to use the expression that several prominent mem- 
bers of the subcommittee used, the Voice of America had been fool- 
ing them over the past 12 or 13 years. I am not sure that you covered 
that point specifically and clearly in your own statement. 

Mr. Auten. I did not, and I am glad you brought that up because 
I should have done so, and T am glad to do it now. The answer is 
the fact that both the Soviet and other people have been stepping up 
their own transmitting facilities and jamming facilities very mark- 
edly during the last year, and even during the last few months. 

Take, for example, the Middle East situation that I referred to. 
Radio Cairo went on the air with 300 kilowatts recently. It is ex- 
pected to be 600 soon. 

The largest single jamming effort we ever encountered was when 
we ran the proceedings of the special session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in August. As you remember, we ran it 
absolutely straight, without any commentary of our own. We just 
threw it out on the air. 

Mr. Benttey. In English? 

Mr. Auten. In five languages of the United Nations. Every speech 
in the United Nations is translated by the United Nations’ translators 
into English, French, Spanish, Chinese, and Russian, so we just put 
the voices of the United Nations’ translators, themselves, right on the 
air. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the day before the 
special session opened, Pravda, the leading Russian newspaper, car- 
ried a front-page article from its correspondents i in New York, who 
had been to the United Nations and had seen the excitement aroused 
by the calling of the session. The Soviet reporters saw lines of people 
queued up to obtain tickets to get in to see it. These correspondents 
evidently asked these people questions, or at least they gave the 
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impression in the article that they had talked to them, to find out 
what kind of people they were. The article said these people were 
not only from around New York City, but from all over the United 
States, and from many foreign countries, and were obviously not 
there just for curiosity ; they wanted—and I am quoting literally from 
the Pravda article—to hear with their own ears and see with their 
own eyes what their representatives would say in the Assembly. 

The next day, we carried on the Voice of America, with every 
facility we had, to the peoples of the world, including those of the 
Soviets, what the representatives of these people were saying, so people 
ev erywhere could hear it with their own ears, including the speech 
of Gromyko, the Soviet representative. That program received im 
heaviest Jamming of any programing we have ever broadcast. It wa 
an amazing contradiction after Pravda, itself, had carried an article 
saying that people wanted to hear with their own ears what their 
representatives were saying. 

So the pace is being stepped up in the air wave contest. There is 
increased jamming, and other countries have increased facilities. 

Tuning a shortwave receiver is difficult. If you have tried it, you 
know that it is rather hard to tune across the dial and get various 
stations using shortwave. There are very many stations on the air, 
and many of them are very close together. The key thing, in order 
for a station to get listeners, i is to dominate the dial. When you are 
tuning on the 21-meter band, or the 40-meter band, or w hatever band 
it is, if you run your knob across that band and one program jumps 
out at you clearer and stronger than any of the rest, you would say 
that that program “dominates the dial”; so in this contest for space 
on the air waves, it is very important to dominate the dial, if you 
possibly can. We have simply been doing an inadequate job of im- 
pee and increasing the strength of our signal, while others have 
een hard at work. That development has happened to a consider- 
able extent during the last 12 months. 

Mr. Bentiey. You think that is the basis for the criticisms found 
in the record ? 

Mr. Auten. Well, I think it is the primary cause. But I would 
like to emphasize that we are penetrating the Iron Curtain with our 
broadcasts, although not as nee as we would like. 

Mrs. Ketriy. Mr. Allen, I note in your statement that about the 
first 13 pages is a defense of the administration’s emergency request. 
I voted for the Bow amendment, but commonsense would have dic- 

tated to me to vote against it because I feel the Appropriations Com- 
mittee certainly brought out mistakes of the past. However, I felt 
that mistakes of the past at this critical period should be forgotten 
and that we should go ahead; therefore, I voted for the Bow amend- 
ment in order to have immediate action on the type of transmitters 
necessary. 

On page 19 of your statement you said, and I quote, “Much remains 
to be done to develop our inform: ation program into a more effective 
instrument of foreign policy. 

I would like to have you turn to page 14 of your statement : 

Assuming the availability of only our present facilities, we reached the fol- 
lowing major conclusions : 

First, we concluded that we were trying to broadcast too many programs 


over too few facilities on each broadcast in the jammed languages for any 
real prospect of penetrating the jamming. 
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Second, we concluded that a major expansion of our worldwide English 
broadcasts is desirable. Even a conservative estimate places the number of 
non-American English-speaking people at 100 million. According to Radio 
Moscow, 10 million people within the Soviet Union itself are studying English. 
These numbers become even more significant if we take into account the fact 
that most persons speaking English would be included within the influential 
opinion-making groups which we are trying to reach. 

Third, we concluded that our broadcast capabilities in several languages have 
definite limitations because of signal inadequacy, personnel problems, or audi- 
ence listening habits. 

The logic of these conclusions, especially those related to overcoming Com- 
munist jamming, dictated a number of program changes which are in the 
process of being accomplished. Several languages are being eliminated, among 
them Uzbek and Thai. With respect to Uzbek, we lack adequate capability to 
put a satisfactory signal into the target area and have no evidence of any 
appreciable audience. Also, staffing of this language service has always been 
less than satisfactory. Our Thai broadcasts are being discontinued partially 
from lack of evidence of a significant audience, but also because satisfactory 
access to the audience through our local USIS radio operations in Thailand 
makes reliance on shortwave broadcasting from outside the country less impor- 
tant. 


Mrs. Kerry. I think there is the key of the reason why confidence 
in the Voice of America has gone down. It is in line with the Voice 
of America release of July 2. I would like to direct my questions 
to that. As you know, I have written you many letters since July 2 
directed to this change of policy. May I say that I would like to have 
this incorporated in the record. 


(The release referred to is as follows:) 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Advance release for Wednesday morning papers, July 2, 1958) 


The United States Information Agency announced today plans for organiza- 
tional changes in Voice of America operations, which include additional broad- 
easts in English. reorganization of the Munich programing center, and increase 
in Russian-language programs. 

The step-up in the use of English, to take place gradually, is a further reflec- 
tion of world interest in English. As the first step, a new half-hour, English- 
language program was inaugurated last week, bringing the total of originations 
beamed toward Europe and the Near East to 4 hours daily, without repeats. 

By fall, most radio listeners overseas will have available a total of 6 hours 
daily of English broadcasts by the Voice of America. 

A general reorganization of European programing by the Voice of America is 
underway in the interest of greater operating efficiency and to provide more 
effective delivery of a clear signal by concentrating transmitter power. 

The Voice’s Munich radio center, now used as an originating point for broad- 
casts in several European languages, will serve in the future as a special-events 
center to provide program coverage of Europe for the Information Agency. The 
Munich relay base will continue its function of relaying broadeasts to Eastern 
Europe. 

A new half-hour program in the Russian language will be added, bringing the 
total of original programing in this language to 31% hours daily. 


Mrs. Kerry. Return to page 14 of your statement today. You 
mention this increase in English broadcasts. Yousay: 
These numbers become even more significant if we take into account the 


fact that most persons speaking English would be included within the influential 
opinion-making groups which we are trying to reach. 


sy broadcasting in English, are you not letting down the masses of 
people who do not understand English and who have not had an op- 
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portunity to learn English over these past few years? Then, by your 
increase of Russian broadcasts behind the Iron Curtai in, are you not 
aiding Russia and Russifying the Baltic States and eastern European 
nations? 

Mr. Aten. I recognize, Mrs. Kelly, that is a very significant point. 
You have written me letters about it. I have received letters from 
various other people. 

Referring, first, to the question of increased English, we are, of 
course, continuing to broadcast in Russian. That is the main effort 
toward the Soviet Union. Our Russian broadcasts are heavily 
jammed as are VOA broadcasts in the other languages of the Soviet 
Union. English up to now has only been sporadically j jammed. We 
are trying every way to get through. If they started jamming Eng- 
lish, we would face a new situ: ation. We have to be flexible so we can 
shift from time to time. At the present time, we are trying more 
English broadcasts so as to get through to the Soviet-orbit listeners. 

Here is the illustration that carries weight with me—a rifle bullet 
penetrates more than a shot from a shotgun. We have been trying to 
cover too much ground; we have decided to concentrate on certain 
targets at certain favorable hours—and this requires some reduction 
in the origination of programs. 

For example, if you have a program at 8 to 9 in the morning and 
want to put that program on so that it gets through the jamming, 
you car a. it on just as many transmitters as you can with as much 
power as you can to penetrate that “pettionliae area, and that 1s now 
what we are trying to do. That objective required certain repro- 
graming, including, as I mentioned before, giving up the Uzbek 
program. I was not happy about giving up ‘that program or any 
other program. The Uzbek program was only 15 minutes a day, and 
the listener had to remember exactly what 15 minutes it was if he 
wanted to hear it; otherwise, there was no program to listen to. We 
had the choice of either increasing the Uzbek program to a larger 
amount of time, or discontinuing it. At least temporarily, we de- 
cided that it was better to discontinue it. 

The program that has created more interest, I think, than any 
other has been the Ukrainian service. The same relative thing hap- 
pened with regard to Ukrainian. When you get into the question of 
how many transmitter hours on the air you have and how many 
originations you have, you have to use a slide rule to figure out. your 
schedule. But it came out that in order to get additional penetration, 
we had to cut down the amount of air time and consequently origina- 
tions in Ukrainian. It meant that instead of putting on several 
original programs for 214 hours over a few transmitters, we put on 
programs for 1 hour on m: any more transmitters during the best listen- 
ing hour. This gives us a better chance of getting programs through 
the jamming. We repeat these programs at another good listening 
hour, with all this power we've got. 

As far as Russian is concerned, the amount of time on the air in 
Russian under this new schedule has been reduced from 11 hours a 
day to8 hoursa day. For example, if you were a Russian in any part 
of Russia and wanted to hear the Voice of America, under the old 
schedule during 11 hours out of the 24 hours there was a Voice of 
America program in Russian. Today you can only hear it during 8 
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hours a day, but you have more chance of getting it during those 8 
hours because the programs go out on more transmitters and with 
more power than the previous programs, even though the latter were 
on the air longer. 

It works out that we shall increase slightly our originations in 
Russian, from 3 hours a day to 314 hours a day. We have not yet 
actually done it. Because of the closin down of the Munich relay 
base, we are actually reducing the amount of originations in Russian 
for the time being. 

Mr. Loomis. That is right. 

Mr. Auten. Because of the requirement of developing personnel 
to put those programs on. 

So we have the complications of the total time on the air out of the 
24 hours of each day, the originations (that is, the new material put 
in the programs) the repeats, and the transmitter time (i. e., time on 
the air multiplied by the number of transmitters used). Further 
complications are the power of each transmitter, the direction and 
style of antennas, the difference between day time and night, and the 
suitable wavelengths available. Those all have to be dovetailed to 

make your programs as effective as possible. The decisions we made 
are those which both my engineers and the people who analyze the 
receptivity of the programs ‘and advise on the best w ay to overcome 
jamming came up with. They seemed to me justifiable reeommenda- 
tions. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Allen, does not the fact the Russians have to use 
more power to jam stations show the success of those programs? 
Would it not be better to continue the program in the language of the 
people than it would be to change it and broadcast in English and 
Russian? I would like to have you direct your answers to this and 
the effect upon the captive areas. 

Mr. Aututen. That is, Lithuania, Estonia 

Mrs. Krux. Latvi ia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Loomis will answer that. 

Mr. Loomis. We have used this same principle in the reorganiza- 
tion of the transmitter time of each language that is being jammed. 

In some cases the choice has not been a choice within our control 
because we have so many transmitters, the antennas of which face in 
certain directions. If your antenna is facing south, you cannot put a 
Baltic language on it because the physical facts will not allow you to. 
We have tried to do what seemed to give us the best chance of getting 
a signal through. In broad average we have ended up by doubling 
the transmitter power available to each broadcast and we have reduced 
the number of repeats in every language. 

The greatest reduction is in the Russian program because it was 
the largest and because it had the highest percentage of repeats. So 
by reducing that time you increased the availability of transmitters, 
many of which have been re: assigned to the captive languages for 
the time the « captive languages are on. 

Mrs. Ketity. What language will you broadcast to these captive 
nations; in their own tongue? 

Mr. Loomis. Oh, yes. 
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Mrs. Ke.tiy. You are not broadcasting any Russian to them at all? 

Mr. Loomis. Take the three Baltic languages. They will get 144 
hours a day in their language. 

Mrs. Ketuy. As agi tinst what did they have? 

Mr. Loomis. Two and a half hours. Of this 114 hours there will 
be 30 minutes originations and 2 repeats. 

Mr. Auten. But more transmitters. 

Mr. Loomis. That is right. 

In the case of Ukrainian programs, there will be 30 minutes origi- 
nations, as against 1 hour previously. 

Mrs. Ketiy. No repeats? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes; there will be a repeat. 

Mr. ALLEN. But on 21 tranmitters instead of 6? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. 

It depends on what was physically available and the optimum 
direction of the antennas. 

In the past we were sometimes given a directive to carry a given 
language, whatever it might be, a certain number of hours, which 
meant sometimes you were forced to relay the program on an antenna 
that was not beamed in the optimum direction. That made it look 
very good on paper, but it did not have a good chance of getting into 
the area it was beamed at. In this case we have not changed anything 
just to make it look good on paper. 

Mrs. Ketiy. But you are not going to broadcast in English or Rus- 
sian to those countries, is that right ? 

Mr. Loomis. Both the Russian signal and the English signal can 
be heard in those areas at different times, yes. 

Mrs. Keiiy. But you are not increasing the wavelength to include 
Russian and English? It will be in their native tongue? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. But we are also increasing the broadcasts 
English behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mrs. Ketiy. In English? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Then I am correct that you are appealing to those, let 
us say even 5 percent or 2 percent, who are influential, instead of to 
the mass of the people? 

Mr. Loomis. We are doing both. 

Mr. AtteEN. When you broadcast to the Soviet Union, whether you 
broadcast in English or Russian or Ukrainian, the program can be 
picked up in the Ukraine or in Estonia or Latvia or Poland because 
the transmitters at Munich are beamed in that general direction; so 
listeners in those areas can pick up programs in any of the languages 
they can understand. 

ae Ketiy. That is it. When you decrease from 21% hours to 

6 hours you are taking part of that time you broadcast in any given 
Ia anguage by increasing the English and Russian, and therefore you are 
cutting back on the native language of that country. 

Mr. Aten. Let me say this, Mrs. Kelly. In the past we were 
putting in our Ukrainian program one thousand two—— 

Mrs. Keniy. Let me put it this way. Two hours formerly were in, 
let us say, Polish or Lithuanian, and now you are cutting back and 
will give 15 minutes and 15 minutes in Russian and 15 minutes in 
English. You are giving less time to the native tongue of that country 
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than you are to the Russian or English language or equal time to the 
three instead of all the time to one. 

Mr. AtiEN. In Russian we used to be on the air 11 hours a day out 
of the 24, and now we will be on the air 8 out of the 24. So that is 
not increasing the length of time out of the 24 hours that we are in 
Russian. 

Mr. Loomis. I think there is another point, too, that while the Rus- 
sian total looks big we have to remember that Russia goes all the way 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific so any one Russian located i in a single 
place could not hear all these broadcasts. Some are aimed at western 
Russia and some to the Far East, and so forth. So a person in any 
one place would have 11% hours of his local language and he would 
probably be able to get on the order of 114 or 2 hours of the Russian 
which was not specifically aimed at the Baltics but at a larger area 
which included the Baltics, and he would be able to get in the order 
of about the same amount of time in English. 

Mrs. Ketuy. The policy, to me, I think needs to be reversed or 
rescinded. You are broadcasting in a language which people do not 
understand. 

Mr. Hays. I think that is a phase we will have to go into. 

Mrs. Ketiy. May I at this point ask that all my correspondence with 
Mr. Allen and the answers of Mr. DuVal be inserted in the record at 
this point? 

Mr. Hays. Without objection. 

(The correspondence referred to is as follows:) 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 


Washington, July 23, 1958. 
Hon. Epna F. KELLy, 


House of Representatives. 


Dear MRs. Ketty: Mr. Allen thought that as a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee you might be interested to know of the stepup in news broadcasts 
to the Near and Middle East and Europe inaugurated by the United States In- 
formation Agency as a result of recent international developments. Commencing 
at 7 p. m., Tuesday, July 15, the Voice of America began broadcasting news in 
English to these areas on an around-the-clock basis. A quarter-hour of news 
reports and a quarter-hour of news analysis, recorded statements of United 
States representatives and other background information are being broadcast 
on the hour every hour. News broadcasts in Arabic have also been sharply 
increased. 

Starting on the same date, the Agency greatly increased its wireless file traffic 
to all posts so as to make available promptly on a worldwide basis important 
materials such as the full text of statements by the President and other United 
States officials, reports of proceedings in the U. N., background materials, and 
SO on. 

The purpose of these various steps is to assure that current United States 
positions and policies are made known overseas accurately and in timely fashion. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLivE L. DUVAL 2d, 
General Counsel and Congressional Liaison. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 24, 1958. 


Mr. Ciive L. DUVAL, 
United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. DuVAL: Your letter of July 23 relating to the stepup in news broad- 
casts to the Near and Middle East, inaugurated by the United States Informa- 
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tion Agency, was received this morning. I had learned of this earlier through 
newspaper reports. 

I want to take this opportunity to question the determination of the United 
States Information Agency to cut back on their broadcasts emanating from 
Munich to the satellite nations. It has been brought to my attention that either 
the United States Information Agency or the Department of State is deter- 
mined to broadcast to these peoples in the Russian language. To me, this is a 
vital mistake. I feel that in every way possible broadcasts to peoples of Eastern 
Europe and elsewhere should be made by someone in the native tongue or in the 
various languages of the peoples of the area. To make the determination that 
Russian alone would be used is an indication of our acceptance of their perma- 
nent integration within the Soviet Empire. 

I urge that you bring my views to the attention of Mr. Allen and I ask for 
an immediate reply as to the truth of this decision and its source. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epna F. Ketry, Member of Congress. 





UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, August 1, 1958. 
Hon. Epna F. KExxLy, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mrs. Ketty: This is in answer to your letter of July 24 and your ques- 
tion to Mr. Weathersby on July 29 regarding recent changes in the operations 
of our Munich Radio Center and in Voice of America broadcasts to Soviet orbit 
countries. 

First, here is the story on the Munich Radio Center: 

A thorough review of the best method of utilizing the available transmitters 
and facilities at the Voice of America relay base at Munich, Germany, resulted 
in a decision to change the programing operations there from regular day-to-day 
program originations to a special-events center, which will cover important events 
taking place in Europe for the use of all the Voice of America’s language desks, 
Whenever developments of particular interest to a specific area occur, special 
programs in the language of that area will be prepared and broadcast from 
Munich. These programs can be repeated at various hours and on several trans- 
mitters, depending upon the importance of the event. 

The one language in which the Voice of America originated programs only at 
Munich was Uzbek (15 minutes a day). When it was decided to change the 
method of operations at Munich, the Agency gave consideration to broadcasting 
regular daily Uzbek programs from Washington. However, a recent study of 
the effectiveness of the various language broadcasts of the Voice revealed that 
Uzbek programs were regarded as the least effective of the 41 languages regu- 
larly used. There was, unfortunately, insufficient evidence that the regular daily 
Voice of America programs in Uzbek were being heard to any appreciable extent. 
The Broadcasting Service consequently recommended that daily programs in 
Uzbek be dropped, and this step has been decided upon. Uzbek is the only lan- 
guage which the change at Munich eliminated from the regular daily Voice of 
America broadcast schedule. Let me assure you that there is no intent what- 
soever to limit broadcasts to the Soviet-orbit countries to Russian-language 
broadcasts. 

Broadcasts to countries behind the Iron Curtain in various other languages, 
such as Ukrainian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, Hungarian, etc., will continue 
(with various changes which I will describe below). However, the regular 
daily origination of all these programs will now be accomplished entirely in 
Washington, instead of in part at Munich, as has been the case in the past. As 
indicated above, all Voice of America programing in Munich will henceforth be 
of a special-events character. 

The change in operations of the Munich Radio Center makes possible a concen- 
tration of Voice of America transmitters and increases in power, for whatever 
languages are desired, in order to improve the signal strength of broadcasts to 
Soviet-orbit countries and to permit more effective penetration of Communist 
jamming. 

In rearranging programs broadcast to the Soviet-orbit countries to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the additional transmitter and power capabilities made avail- 
able by the change in operations at Munich, it was found necessary, and a final 
decision was reached by Mr. Allen, to make a reduction of 30 minutes a day in 
the origination of broadcasts in Ukrainian, Latvian, Lithuanian, and Estonian. 
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However, we believe that these reductions in broadcast time are more than com- 
pensated for by the following factors: 

Under the new schedule, the power and number of transmitters used to broad- 
east the continuing Ukrainian, Latvian, Lithuanian, and Estonian programs will 
be greatly increased, thus putting a far stronger signal into these areas, pene- 
trating to a much greater degree Russian jamming of the broadcasts and, we 
believe, making possible much improved reception of the programs in the target 
areas. For example, the daily Ukrainian program originated in Washington 
will now use 19 transmitters instead of the present 6, and the power of the broad- 
east will be increased from 305 to 1,225 kilowatts. The Latvian program origi- 
nated here will utilize 8 transmitters instead of 4, and power will be increased 
from 220 to 485 kilowatts. The Lithuanian program originated here will use 
6 transmitters instead of 4, and power will be stepped up from 220 to 385 kilo- 
watts. The Estonian program originated from Washington will be broadcast 
over 8 transmitters instead of 4, and power will be increased from 220 to 485 
kilowatts. 

Similar increases in power and in the number of transmitters used are planned 
in connection with other programs broadcast to the Soviet orbit originated in 
such languages as Armenian, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, Hungarian, Polish, and 
Rumanian. There will be no reduction in the broadcast time of programs origi- 
nated in these languages. 

You also ask about our broadcasts in Russian. Under the new plan, pro- 
grams originated in Russian will be increased by one-half hour, and there will 
also be a step-up in power and in the number of transmitters used for these broad- 
easts. The purpose of this increase is to overcome the heavy jamming of these 
broadcasts, and to reach more successfully the important segments of the popu- 
lation in all parts of the Soviet Union who understand this language. 

Programs orginated in English language and broadcast to Soviet-bloe countries 
have also been greatly increased, since these programs are not heavily jammed 
at present, and increasing numbers of persons behind the Iron Curtain under- 
stand English. 

I trust that this is the information you want, and that it explains the Agency's 
recent decisions relating to our broadcasting operations and the reasons therefor 
I trust it is also clear that the Agency has no intention whatsoever, and never 
has had, of broadcasting to Soviet-bloc countries solely in Russian. 

I personally brought your views and comments to the attention of Mr. Allen, 
and he asked me to explain the situation to you, as set forth in this letter. 

If you have any further questions, we will be glad to sit down with you at your 
convenience and attempt to answer them. Since I will be away next week, please 
have your office ¢all my deputy, Harry Tyson Carter, code 182, extension 3995 
or 3822, if you wish further information. 

I appreciate very much your continuing interest in the activities of the Agency 
and want to be of as much help to you in this matter as possible. 

Let me say in closing that all broadcasting activities of the Voice of America 
are now under personal reexamination by Mr. Allen, and that various other ad- 
justments worldwide will undoubtedly be made. We will be glad to furnish you 
with information regarding these adjustments when final decisions are reached, 
if you So desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLive L. DuVar 2d, 
General Counsel and Congressional Liaison. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1958. 
Mr. Cuive L. DUVAL, 
United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. DuVAL: Thank you very much for your descriptive letter of August 1, 
in which you set forth the Agency’s reasons for contemplated changes in the 
Voice of America. There are, however, a number of fundamental questions and 
points of doubt which your letter does not seem to resolve. 

I would appreciate very much the Agency’s answers to the following questions 
and points: 

1. Because of the multinational composition of the U. S. S. R. and the vital im- 
portance of the non-Russian nations in it, has the Agency sought the aid of Con- 
gress to make capital appropriations for the construction of more transmitters in 
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Munich? Your explanation of the reasons for the changes to be made at the 
expense of the non-Russian broadcasts is evidently predicated on an assumed 
shortage of transmitters. Was this congressional alternative considered and 
attempted ? 

2. Since apparently the technical argument of transmitter shortage weighs so 
heavily in the Agency’s explanation, has any attempt been made to utilize for 
VOA purposes the transmitters operated by Radio Liberation in Munich? The 
Department of State, to which your Agency is basically related, is known to have 
a vested interest in Radio Liberation. Was this alternative considered in the 
course of the study on the VOA initiated last January? 

3. Even allowing for the thesis that a technical concentration of VOA trans- 
mitters is necessary to increase beaming power, what is the necessary relation- 
ship between this and the step to be taken in decreasing the four non-Russian- 
language broadcasts in favor of the Russian- and English-language broadcasts 
to the U. S. S. R.? It is heartening to note that in relation to the Baltic coun- 
tries and Ukraine you state “that there is no intent whatsoever to limit broad- 
easts to the Soviet orbit countries to Russian-language broadcasts,” but this, of 
course, does not explain the above sought-after relationship. Knowing that 
information about these reductions would leak out here and abroad, how does 
the Agency evaluate the psychological and political effects of such an action on 
the peoples who are involved and live on both sides of the Iron Curtain? 

4. The elimination of the Uzbek-language broadcast, especially at this time 
of crisis in the Moslem world, is still incomprehensible to me and, I am sure, 
would be to others were they to become familiar with this ill-advised action. 
Your letter alludes to evidence showing the ineffectiveness of the program. How 
a searece 15-minute program to only 1 sector of Turkestan, which is inhabited by 
about 17 million Moslems, could be effective is a question in itself. However, 
would it be possible for me to view at the earliest moment convenient to you the 
contents of this evidence? Moreover, what plans has the Agency initiated and 
pursued in making an effective American appeal to the approximately 40 million 
Moslems in the U.S. 8S. R.? 

5. On page 3 in your letter you attempt to explain the reasons for increasing 
the Russian-language broadcasts to the U. S. S. R. Further, you say that the 
increase will be made “to reach more successfully the important segments of the 
population in all parts of the Soviet Union who understand this language.” I 
would appreciate your specific clarification of this statement. Are you suggest- 
ing that it is preferable to speak in Russian to important segments of the non- 
Russian republics than in their own languages? And— 

6. Your letter points out that increases will be made in our English-language 
broadcasts to the Russian Empire which, significantly, are “not heavily 
jammed.” How does the Agency explain the fact that the English-language 
broadeasts are not heavily jammed whereas the non-Russian-language broad- 
casts, and even the Russian, are? 

Your prompt reply to these questions and points will be greatly appreciated. 
You could rest assured of my continuing interest in the activities of the Agency 
and also of my desire to assist in its growing effectiveness. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epna F. KE ty, 
Member of Congress. 





UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, August 26, 1958. 
Hon. Epna F. KE.LLy, 


House of Representatives. 


Dear EpNA: This is in answer to your letter of August 12, 1958, which fol- 
lowed Mr. DuVal’s letter to you of August 1, 1958. In your most recent letter, 
you ask further questions relating to recent decisions regarding Voice of America 
broadcasts. I will try to comment on them one by one. 

1. As you know, the Agency recently requested the Congress for authority and 
funds to acquire and erect additional transmitters, which would be of great 
help in overcoming the difficulties encountered by our broadcasts not only to 
the Soviet orbit, but also to other extremely important areas. Our request was 
for $22.3 million, but this was reduced by congressional action to $10 million 
for the consolidation in North Carolina of our east coast transmitter facilities. 
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(Incidentally, I noted with appreciation your affirmative vote on the motion by 
Frank Bow to grant us this $10 million.) The North Carolina facility, when 
completed, will, of course, much improve our signal to Soviet bloc countries. 
However, it will be at least 18 months before this facility is in operation and can 
ease our present problems. After I became Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, I felt that it was imperative to review thoroughly the best methods 
of utilizing the transmitters and other resources of the Voice of America which 
are presently available to us. On the basis of this survey, I decided that our 
broadcasts to the Soviet orbit would have a better chance of breaking through 
the jamming barrier if we concentrated transmitter power on priority broadcasts 
and thus increased their signal strength. It was with this objective in mind 
that the decisions were taken which were described in Mr. DuVal’s letter to you 
of August 1, 1958. As additional facilities become available to us, we will again 
review the situation; I hope that we can then increase our programs in Ukrainian 
and the Baltic languages. 

2. Inasmuch as Radio Liberation is faced with a jamming problem similar 
to that faced by the Voice of America, I am sure that the American Committee 
for the Liberation of the People of Russia would be in no position to place any 
of their transmitters at our disposal. Furthermore, since Radio Liberation is 
privately operated, I do not believe that it would be advisable, even if it were 
practicable, to make joint use of their transmitters, since such joint usage would 
destroy the separate identity of Radio Liberation, which we consider valuable 
to maintain. 

3. The relationship between the need to increase transmitter power in order 
to make our signal audible through jamming and the reduction in certain pro- 
grams is quite simple: the concentration of transmitters on particular programs 
necessarily decreases the number of programs which these transmitters can 
carry. In other words, the choice is between carrying fewer programs on more 
transmitters per program, which gives each program increased signal strength— 
or more programs on fewer transmitters per program, in which case the individual 
programs have a reduced signal strength. I believe the first course is more 
desirable. With regard to possible psychological and political effects of our 
contemplated action on the people involved who live behind the Iron Curtain, 
we hope that there will be no adverse effects. We will, after all, still be broad- 
casting in all four of the languages with which you are concerned. It seems to 
me that if I were a listener, I would rather have fewer programs that I could 
hear relatively clearly than a greater number of programs which were more 
difficult to hear. The risk of harmful effects in the respect you mention is, I 
believe, small. 

4. With regard to the Uzbek broadcasts, you put your finger on one of the 
reasons which led to our decision to eliminate them when you questioned whether 
a “15-minute program * * * could be effective.” It is our feeling that it could 
not be. Nor is it possible for us, either in terms of available funds or trans- 
mitters or of qualified personnel, to increase our broadcasts in Uzbek. Added 
to this consideration is the fact that we have never had persuasive evidence to 
show that these broadcasts were being heard by the Moslem groups in the 
U. S. S. R.—that is, we have no evidence such as testimony from correspondents 
or others who have actually visited the Soviet Moslem republics that the broad- 
casts are being heard; we have never received communications from listeners in 
this area, as we have from many other areas behind the Iron Curtain, ete. Essen- 
tially, in other words, there is an almost complete lack of evidence of listenership 
to these broadcasts. In the light of these facts, I see no alternative to my 
decision that the funds and facilities used in the 15-minute daily Uzbek program 
can be better used for other programs. This does not indicate in any way a lack 
of concern on our part about the fact that we have no “effective” appeal to the 
Moslems in the U. 8. S. R. But at the moment we do not possess the resources 
to make such an appeal; and certainly, the 15-minute daily Uzbek program could 
not be considered such an appeal. If there is a change in the future, such as a 
lessening of jamming or the availability of additional facilities for the Voice of 
America, I hope we can increase our program in non-Russian languages of the 
U. S. S. R., including those of the Moslem minority groups. There is certainly 
no basic difference of view on the desirability of reaching as many people behind 
the Lron Curtain as we can, in their own native tongues. 

5. With reference to the increase in Russian-language broadcasts, the fact 
is that for approximately one-ialf the population of the U. 8S. S. R. Russian is 
the native tongue. With reference to the other half, it is also a fact that edu- 
cated persons do speak Russian, and that it is possible to communicate with them 
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in this language; as you know, knowledge of Russian is a requirement for uni- 
versity training, and practically the entire leadership element in the Soviet 
Union speaks Russian, even though Russian may not be the native language of 
each individual. With limited resources, we feel that we can reach more people 
in the Soviet Union more effectively in Russian, the most widely understood 
language, than we can in any of the minority languages. Needless to say, no 
political implications should be read into this decision, which is made purely 
on the basis of how best to accomplish the United States Information Agency’s 
task with available resources. As you are aware, we definitely intend to con- 
tinue broadcasts in the languages of minority groups in the U. 8. 8. R., with in- 
creased transmitter power to make them better heard. 

6. With reference to our increased English-language broadcasts, English, as 
you know, is the world’s most widely spoken language. Inasmuch as it is also 
our native tongue, it seems to me essential that we have effective English-lan- 
guage broadcasts on as nearly a worldwide basis as we can afford. Our feeling 
in this matter is strengthened by the interest in the English language in the 
Soviet Union and other Eastern European countries. It has been estimated that 
some 10 million people are studying English in the U. 8. S. R. alone. Further, 
the Soviet Union does not regularly jam our English broadcasts. This important 
fact enables the large group of people within the Soviet orbit who do understand 
English to hear Voice of America broadcasts without jamming interference. I 
do not believe that anyone in this Agency has an adequate explanation of why 
Voice of America English-language broadcasts are not consistently jammed (they 
are jammed on occasion, incidentally) while Russian-language broadcasts and 
those in other languages spoken within the U. S. S. R. are. The fact is that 
they are not. And I believe it is our responsibility to take maximum advantage 
of this fact. 

I am appreciative of your continued interest in the activities of the United 
States Information Agency, and trust that the foregoing gives you the information 
you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE V. ALLEN, Director. 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Allen, you say on page 5: 


Increasingly, this country is having great difficulty in improving or even 
maintaining its key relay bases around the world. 


Mr. Aten. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. Do you attribute some of that difficulty to the fact some 
of the nations think we are losing and they want to get disengaged 
from us as soon as they can ? 

Mr. Atien. I think that is a pertinent inquiry, but the answer is, in 
my best judgment, “No.” I think it is due to the increased rise in 
nationalism ; newly independent countries are looking into all sorts of 
situations which developed before they became independent, and are 
assert ing their own sovereignty. 

It is somewhat similar to the problem we have in connection with 
United States military bases overseas, except that our situation is 
much easier because a radio relay base can easily be used in cooperation 
with the local country, with which we can share time on the air. A 
radio base can be made a fully cooperative enterprise. 

So I hope that as we discuss these questions more with the countries 
where we have relay bases, we can work out cooperative arrangements, 
but we have to take into consideration the possibility that we might 
not be able to do so, 

Let me give you an illustration that might help you understand the 
problem involved. 

When I was in Greece as Ambassador just before coming to my 
present job, I had to talk to the Greek Government about our relay 
bases at Rhodes. Relations between the United States and Greece 
were very friendly and our conversations were of the most friendly 
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type, but nevertheless it was always obvious that the Greek officials, 
like those of any other sovereign government, had in the back of their 
minds, without saying so, some question whether the things we were 
saying on these transmitters stationed on their soil were entirely 1n 
accord ith the Greek Government’s own foreign policy. 

That question did not arise sufficiently to cause us many difficulties 
in Greece, but in other countries which are much more sensitive and 
more newly independent, it arises more frequently. 

Mr. Hays. In your mind, the decision to cancel this so-called Baker 
East, in your judgment, was that a mistake? 

Mr. Auten. I think so. 

Mr. Hays. In other words, we are probably 4 years behind where 
we should have been ? 

Mr. Auten. I think so. 

Mr. Hays. And you point out in your statement that the record 
seems to indicate the decision to cancel Baker East was reached because 
of the severe criticism leveled at the project by the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. That was in 1953, was it not? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. Was that when Senator McCarthy was chairman of the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Auten. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hays. Another thing that interested me in your statement, you 
indicated that you thought about 70 percent of the Hungarians interro- 
gated reported that they had listened to the Voice of ‘America broad- 
casts. 

Have you any indication as to whether their listening to the Voice 
of America broadcasts had anything to do with the Hungari ian revolt ? 
Mr. Auten. A very thorough investigation of that was made follow- 
ing the revolt in Hungary, and we have a survey we can introduce 

for the record if you like. 

It is the type of report we can introduce in the record, is it not ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes; it is unclassified. 

Mr. Hays. I had not thought of it until I saw it mentioned in your 
statement. 

Mr. Atien. The fact is the Voice of America was exonerated of 
any charge of having stirred up that revolt in Hungary. 

Mr. Loomis. Mr. Chairman, rather than put this in the record since 
it is so bulky, I might read the answer to that specific question. The 
Hungarians were asked : 

Now here are some things that have been suggested as reasons why people 
in Hungary were willing to undertake an uprising. Which of these in your 
opinion was most important in the minds of Hungarians and which was next 
most important: 

Example of Poland, 40 percent. 

Rehabilitation of Rajk and others who have formerly been condemned, 18 
percent. 

Denunciation of Stalin by Soviet leaders, 12 percent. 

Encouragement from the West, 11 percent. 

Relinquishment of Russian control, 9 percent. 

Example of Yugoslavia, 6 percent. 


And 8 percent did not know. And “encouragement from the West” 
does not necessarily mean radio alone. There were other means. 

Mr. Hays. I do not want to take more time than the other members 
of the committee. We might come back to this English thing. 
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Do either of you have any questions? Feel free to ask them if 
you do. 

Mr. Aten. I would like to say a word on the English decision be- 
cause I think perhaps I am more responsible than any other individ- 
ual for this increase in English. I am not apologetic in the least for 
the decision, because I think it was the right decision. 

A part of my decision was based on my experience in foreign coun- 
tries and particularly my most recent experience in Greece. 

For some reason or other, when foreigners listen to a broadcast 
coming from another country, they are inclined psychologically to 
accept it as more objective if it is in the language of the broadcasting 
country. The Greek people were quarreling with Great Britain most 
bitterly over the question of Cyprus. There was a BBC program in 
Greek which no Givek official I knew would listen to because they 
thought it was cooked up especially for Grecee. Since it was a pro- 
gram in the Greek language, they said it was propaganda and would 
not listen to it. 

But I was talking with a high official of Greece one day arranging 
for a conference, and he told me he did not want to leave home the 
next morning before the 8 o’clock BBC broadcast in English. He lis- 
tened to it every morning despite the bitter quarrel with Great 
Britain. Greek officials did not listen to the BBC program broadcast 
in Greek because they thought it was propaganda, but they listened to 
the English broadcast going to all the world because they did not 
feel the news was specially selected for them. 

Mr. Hays. I think there is probably a great deal of validity in what 
you say, but you have to have the ability of many people to compre- 
hend an English language broadcast in Russia. You say 10 million 
people within the Soviet Union are studying English. 

When I was in Russia I had assigned to me an interpreter, and he 
was very competent if I talked slowly and distinctly and on occasion 
repeated what I said. 

I was at the world fair 10 days ago and called the pavilion and said 
I would like to have one of the best English-speaking guides to go 
through the Russian pavilion, and I was assigned a girl who had a 
very good command of the English language and could explain every- 
thing thoroughly in English, but I found in questioning her I had to 
talk very slowly and very carefully and many times repeat my ques- 
tions so that they would have time to sink in. 

Speaking one foreign language myself, I find I can much better 
express myself than understand something in reply. So, although 
there may be 10 million Russians studying English, I would doubt 
there would be many thousands of them who would have sufficient 
command of the English language to get much out of an English 
broadcast. That is my own evaluation based on my experience on 
those two occasions. 

Mr. Loomis. When I was in London last month I discussed this with 
BBC and their consensus was they had more listeners in Russia to 
their English broadcasts than to their Russian broadcasts. Depend- 
ing on the individual you talked to, each would give a different figure 
of how much more. 

Again, I do not think we have a free choice. The question is broad- 
casting in English which has been so far relatively unjammed rather 
than broadcasting in the native language which has heavy jamming. 
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The listeners will have a hard time anyway, first because of the difli- 
culty of comprehension of the language, and second, because of 
jamming. 

Mr. Hays. It is not my intention to impose my views on the Agency. 
I just thought I would like to give my views on that matter, especially 
from the aspect of Western Europe. 

Mr. Auten. I would like to emphasize that we are not going over- 
board in our broadcasts in English. We will continue to broadcast, 
and with more power, in the local languages. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiry. Mr. Allen, I disagree respectfully but sincerely to the 
increase of the English- language broadcasts, and, following up what 
our chairman has very w ell. stated, I think it is important that we do 
not broadcast to a select public opinion forming group if the chances 
of reaching large numbers of people are put aside. 

If, as you have said, one of the reasons for expanding English- 
language broadcasts is that they are relatively unjammed compared 
to native language broadcasts, that to me seems the strongest argu- 
ment for increasing the native-language broadcasts, because obviously 
they feel those broadcasts are reaching more people while the English- 
language broadcasts are reaching a fewer number of people. 

Then, too, the point should be made that in this country we are 
trying, as evidenced by the passage of the defense education bill, to 
increase foreign-language training in this country, and it seems to be 
part of the foreign policy of this country that we have to do more to 
reach people in their native language. 

The policy you have set up in the Agency whereby you will concen- 
trate on English-language broadcasts seems to me to be somewhat 
contrary to that principle. 

That is more of a statement than a question. 

Mr. Artten. Let me emphasize, Mr. Bentley, that even after our new 
changes are made, less than 10 percent of our transmitter time will be 
in English. 

Mr. Bentiey. I understand, but I think that point should be con- 
sidered. I cannot agree it is Important to expand English-language 
broadcasts, as you state in your testimony. 

Now I would like, with the chairman’s permission, to get to another 
point and that is the change in programing with respect to some of 
the smaller nations like Ukraine, the Baltic States, and so forth. In 
that connection the members of the committee, I imagine, have re- 
ceived correspondence from leaders of the nationality groups con- 
cerned as to the intention of the Agency. I assume many of the lead- 
ers of these nationality groups in this country want to be heard in 
this connection, and I would hope if another hearing is impossible 
that at least they would be permitted to submit statements for the 
record. 

Mr. Hays. It is my intention, after conferring with members of 
the committee, to try to set a date mutually agreeable when they can 
be heard. 

Mr. Bentiey. Difficult as I know it is to estimate audiences behind 
the Iron Curtain, nevertheless there must be some general figures from 
which we can make a start. 
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I wonder if it would be possible to estimate the increased audiences 
in the half dozen areas involved which you believe will result because 
of this change in programing? Let us say in Latvia instead of reach- 
ing, say, 2,000 people as you have been doing, would you be able to 
give your best estimate as to the potential audience? They will not get 
as much news because of increased power and repetition, but would 
you be in a position to say the audience would jump from 2,000 to 
5,000? Iam asking for an unofficial estimate because you cannot make 
an accurate estimate as to listeners behind the Iron Curtain, but surely 
you must have some estimate, and if you have the figures that you have 
arrived at I am sure the committee would be glad to have them and 
it might satisfy a good many of our ethnic nationality groups that 
have been concerned about the situation. 

Mr. Loomis. Mr. Bentley, we did not put figures on it. The main 
thing we analyzed was the direction the audience would be going— 
would it be going up or down. We came to the conclusion in every 
case it would be going up. ‘To say whether it will double or go up 10 
percent, that becomes a crystal-ball guessing in most of these coun- 
tries, but we can try to make an estimate and submit it to you per- 
sonally or for the record. 

Mr. Bentiey. But, Mr. Loomis, you must have a rough idea of 
your present audience ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. Right. 

Mr. Bentiey. And you must have an approximate idea of the num- 
ber above that figure that would be able to listen to the program 
through increased power ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. 

Mr. Benriey. And the approximate number of people who would 
possibly miss one broadcast and pick it up later in the day ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. We expect the greatest gain to come not from the total 
number who listen but rather the gain will come in the increased ease 
and frequency with which an individual listens to the program. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is, increasing your listening hours per man? 

Mr. Loomis. That is correct. That is where we think our greatest 
increase will come. We do not expect many more individuals will be 
listening. 

Mr. Benriry. Have you, in determining this policy change, estab- 
lished figures along that line to any extent ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. To some degree. This is all a matter of probability. 
There is no definite yes-or-no answer to it. The probability of good 
listenership will be increased considerably. It will vary percentage- 
Wise country by country, and rather than give it from memory I would 
prefer to give it in writing within the next day or so. 

Mr: Benriery. Surely that can be submitted for the record. Of 
course these are merely informed guesses, but I think that is the kind 
of information this committee would like to have, particularly if we 
have another hearing later on we would like to be able to have those 
figures and if these nationality groups appear we might even possibly 
have them comment on them. That is a very important question. 

Mr. Loomis. That is the basis on which this change was made. 
In our judgment the listener, if he could vote, would vote. for this 
change because he will have half the amount of time but with a 
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greater chance of hearing that time. If I were in his position I 
would choose to have half the time if it was easier to listen to. 

Mr. Bentiry. I know you and Mr. Allen will agree with me 
that in the larger number of cases it is not a matter of getting them 
committed on our side, because most of the captive people already 
are on our side, but it is a matter of reaching the largest number 
of people in order to counteract the propaganda that has been drummed 
into their heads by the Communists. That is the main idea of broad- 
casting behind the Iron Curtain, is it not ? 

Mr. Chairman, I know I have gone over my time. 


Ou following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record: 


ESTIMATED VOICE OF AMERICA AUDIENCE BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN AND EXPECTED 
BENEFITS OF PROGRAM CHANGES EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1958 


ESTIMATED VOA AUDIENCE 


As was recognized in the course of the discussion during the hearing of the 
Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Foreign Operations on 
September 22, 1958, any estimate of Voice of America listenership behind the 
Iron Curtain is, at best, an informed guess. Some of the country-by-country 
estimates as to audience are less reliable than others. Thus, while it is believed 
fairly reliable statistical information is available on Hungary or Poland, any 
estimate, for example, for Albania or Soviet Armenia is much less reliable. 
Opportunities for surveying even a minuscule statistical sample of the potential 
audience behind the Iron Curtain are so rare that necessarily much of the 
information on which the estimates listed below are based is already badly out 
of date. 

With these and many other qualifications always in mind, the United States 
Information Agency’s most recent estimate of the daily Voice of America audience 
in the Iron Curtain countries is around 7 million people. The number of people 
in those countries believed to listen to the VOA at least 2 or 3 times a week is 
considerably larger. The estimate of 7 million reflects a strict definition of daily 
audience, the number of listeners on an average day. 

Keeping in mind the necessary qualifications, USIA’s best informed estimate 
as to the breakdown of the 7 million is as follows: 


PRININE 35 i i eet oe a bee 1, 600, 000 
a le a Ne as lian ances os aed eine 1, 070, 000 

NN a eres cc acim tats nse le ercy cba nee aeatinte oti 900, 000 

Ie a ata a baad: lee bape Ree sia 150, 000 

NN ss ot a at aon eens 10, 000 

NT i cca sinsin adnan th pales ademas dake aiahnitaac adnan eran 10, 000 
cca ati as ak rh a ccc wet etch i ead poland te da tater ten eclaatn es 20, 000 
ed ash lesa tie euthanased oraiiedganlp anus idstpiehonnlaeae 300, 000 
Ie ia bald icesnninch vada bh kA tebe és abhi thes 1, 200, 000 
a nigh tem cit iatiodaenragh etn enigcna any pieaiagha dh anipeehdep niall 20, 000 
BG NT iiss nicer ci ekne ase etn inmate plehsaea ide tanttiese tage 1, 200, 000 
Ue i ih serch wrtnibicn lei ieee ee aad eee ae anata ee 1, 100, 000 
Pmevee 3 bet eed A ee oe eh hh 5 ne ell Se tcrntierandeiok inane 30, 000 
DOE iis dicnititiim add beta butt nightie amats 40, 000 
I seas 6s ecteccdenctaind anes scald cts Shs nema msn ebaiterialaEaomennem 400, 000 


EXPECTED BENEFITS OF PROGRAM CHANGES 


The changed schedule of Voice of America broadcasts, effective October 1, 
1958, was the result of a determined effort to overcome Soviet bloc jamming. 
To achieve the concentration of transmitters necessary to penetrate the severe 
jamming of VOA Soviet and satellite language broadcasts, it was necessary 
to reduce programs beamed to Iron Curtain countries in the jammed languages. 

The primary purpose of the new schedule is to make it possible for present 
listeners to hear the Voice of America more reliably and more frequently despite 
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the heavy jamming. Recent operational research studies indicate that simul- 
taneous transmission on at least six shortwave relay frequencies is the minimum 
number desired for a significant penetration of jamming of VOA broadcasts 
beamed to the European satellites and the Baltic countries. Because of more 
intense jamming and the much larger area involved, a minimum of 12 frequen- 
cies is generally desirable for broadcasts beamed to the U.S. 8. R. 

Under the old schedule, only 10 percent of the broadcasts beamed to the Euro- 
pean satellites and Baltic States had 6 or more frequencies assigned to them. 
Slightly less than 10 percent of the broadcasts in the languages of the U. 8. 8S. R. 
had 12 or more frequencies assigned to them. Under the new schedule, more than 
80 percent of the broadcasts to the satellites and Baltic countries have 6 or more 
frequencies. More than 50 percent of the U. S. S. R. broadcasts have 12 or 
more frequencies. 

When the statistical results of previous technical surveys are applied to the 
greater concentration of facilities reflected in the schedule of broadcasts effective 
October 1, the results show a 50-percent increase in ability to penetrate jamming. 
In other words, assuming a constant level of jamming, a given VOA listener be- 
hind the Iron Curtain who during September 1958 was able to hear the broadcasts 
10 days out of 30 should subsequent to the October 1 changes be able to hear them 
15 days out of 30. 


There is, of course, an additional benefit expected from the new schedule, 
although the Agency has no way of estimating this benefit numerically. Greater 
ease in tuning to the VOA should increase the actual number of listeners. Many 
potential listeners whose motivations to try to hear the VOA were not in the 
past sufficient to make them exert the necessary effort to find a clear frequency 
may now, because of the lesser effort required, become regular listeners. The 
Agency believes that this is a factor of some importance, but it would be mis- 
leading to attempt a statistical projection reflecting any specific number of new 
listeners. 

Mr. Atten. This new schedule goes into effect when? 

Mr. Loomis. October 1. 

Mr. Atien. It has not yet gone into effect, so all our figures would 
have to be based upon our expectations. We do not know the Soviet 
reaction. If this worked out that it did not do the job we expect it to 
do, we would certainly do something else. 

Mr. Bent ey. But would you not agree that the main reason the 
native language broadcasts are being jammed i is because they are the 
ones the Communists want to keep out ? 

Mr. Auten. That may be the main reason to jam the Russian and 
Ukrainian, but I think a part of it may well be that they consider 
that if we are broadcasting in English we are broadcasting not toward 
Poland or Hungary or any particular area but we are broadcasting a 
news program, and it would be somewhat similar to the reaction I 
found in regard to the Greeks. When we are broadcasting in a par- 
ticular language such as Russian, they put it down as a propaganda 
program. “When we broadcast in English, our own language, it is 
more difficult for them to justify jamming such a broadcast. 

Mr. Loomis. I think there is another consideration. They have a 
technical problem too and they have to concentrate their jamming, and 
if they tried to jam both English and the native language that would 
give them a more difficult problem. They have sufficient assets that 
they probably can do both, but it will cost them more. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. ( ‘hairman, I think this has been presented before, 
but I ask that the Agency submit an estimate as to the number of Soviet 
jamming assets and also what the annual estimated cost to the Soviet 
Union would be. 

Mr. Loomis. I can give you that now. The official estimate is that 
the capital investment is $250 million and the operating expenses are 
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in excess of $100 million, $100 million to $110 million, in that neigh- 
borhood. 

The number of jammers could be as many as several thousand. You 

‘cannot say exactly because they use the same facilities to do their 
own internal broadcasts, point-to-point broadcasts and jamming on 
different schedules. 

Mr. Hays. In other words, you estimate they are spending almost 
as much to jam our broade asts as the total USLA including the Voice 
of America is costing us a year? 

Mr. Loomts. Yes. Of course, this jamming is of more than broad- 
casts from us. It is of all broadcasts from the whole free world, the 
Vatican, BBC, and so forth. 

Mrs. Ketyy. Mr. Chairman, I have so many questions I do not know 
where to start. 

First of all, I would like submitted for the record who sets the 
policy of the Voice of America. Do you have meetings and con- 
sultations and if so with whom? I would like that submitted and 
also the background of those, the counsel or whoever they are. 

Mr. AtteN. You mean by names? 

Mrs. Ketiy. Whatever you want to do. 

Mr, Atten. You would like to have a prepared statement ? 

Mrs. Ketiy. Yes. 

Mr. Loomis. What do you mean by “policy”? 

Mrs. Ketity. When you make this direction, do you make the final 
decision, Mr. Allen, or do you submit it higher up? 

Mr. Auten. A change in the schedule? 

Mrs. Ketiy. All of it, all the change. Do you submit this decision 
to the Secretary of State or to whom ? 

Mr. Auten. Let me say right here that the primary decision on 
the question of the schedule has alw ays rested with the Broadcasting 
Division, subject to the approval of the Director of the Agency. I 
see to it that the State Department is kept informed of cha anges we 

nake of this kind, and if they have any desire to comment on questions 
of scheduling and what transmitters will be used on what program at 
what hours, they are free todo so. I do not recall that any comments 
or remarks from the Department of State on that subject came to me, 
but they are always free to do so at any time they like. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Then may I ask, Mr. Allen, that you take up what 
criticisms we have had to date with the State Department and relate 
to us their reaction ? 

Mr. Auten. All right. 

Could I take it that the letter you wrote to me on that subject 
embodies your own opinion? 

Mrs. Ketiy. There are two letters, the first one and the answer 
by Mr. DuVal and the second one and my questions to you. 

Mr. Auten. You would like for us to get the State Department 
answer on that? 

Mrs. Ketry. Please. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., September 26, 1958. 


Hon. Greorce V. ALLEN, 
Director, United States Information Agency. 


DEAR GEORGE: In reply to your request I am glad to give you the Department’s 
comments on the exchange of correspondence that took place between Mr. DuVal 
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and yourself on the one hand and Mrs. Edna Kelly on the other from July 23 to 
August 26. 

I shall not recapitulate here the various problems raised in this exchange of 
correspondence regarding the several changes that have recently been made 
in the broadcasting policies of the Voice of America. As you know, the Depart- 
ment has been consulted by members of your staff on these matters, and points 
on which there may have been differences of views at the outset have been 
resolved at joint meetings. 

The operation of the Voice of America, and of USIA as a whole, involves 
decisions of judgment that are not always clear cut and precise. Because of 
the magnitude of the challenge, there is constant pressure to attempt to do 
more and more, at the risk of spreading the effort too thin. In broadcasting to 
the U. S. S. R., for example, you have to consider the fact that in that territory 
more than 100 languages and dialects are spoken. 

In this context, with respect to the changes made in VOA schedules, the 
Department’s view is that while we may regret the necessity of reducing the 
broadcast time given to one or another of the individual languages, at the same 
time we recognize the wisdom of these changes from the standpoint of optimum 
overall effectiveness. In short, the Department feels that you were fully justified 
in making the decisions that you have explained in your correspondence with 
Mrs. Kelly. Moreover, the decisions are consistent with the Department's often- 
expressed view that in order to serve the interests of the United States most 
effectively, the operations of USIA must be selective. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. ALLAN LIGHTNER, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Secretary. 

Mrs. Ketiy. How long will it be before this new setup will be in 
working condition in Carolina 4 

Mr. Loomis. 24 months to 21% years. 

Mrs. Keiuiy. I think it is in Carolina. 

Mr. Auten. The location is not definitely decided. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Wherever it will be. 

In that regard, what is wrong with the New York City stations? 
By any chance, do the commercial broadcasts reach overseas or do 
they have power that you could borrow from them for the present 
time until the new station is built 2 

Mr. Auten. With the exception of Mr. Lemmon’s facility in 
Massachusetts, there are no private shortwave broadcasters in 
America. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I do not mean private broadcasters. I mean the sys- 
tem, NBS, CBS; could they reach overseas 4 

Mr. Loomis. No, they do not have the facilities. In fact, the fa- 
cilities we use are facilities NBC, CBS, and GE built in the late 
twenties and early thirties when onal "knew what. shortwave was, 
when there was a possibility of a commercial market for advertising. 
That did not pan out. 

[ have discussed this with both companies. They have no interest 
in returning to the shortwave commercial business. To give you an 
idea of the age of one transmitter in Schenectady, it is the GE serial 
No. 1 

Mrs. Ketiy. I would like to discuss for a moment, if I may, the 
straight broadcasts. On the straight broadcasts do you reflect the 
views of Americans and Members of Congress on issues important to 
those nations behind the Iron Curtain? Let us take the Baltic 
States and Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Atten. What do you mean by “straight broadcasts” ? 

Mrs. Ketiy. You have mentioned it frequently in your talks. Are 
we going to copy BBC—straight news—and if we are and have, do you 
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reflect in your broadcasts the views of Members of Congress and the 
views of Americans of the ethnic origin of these areas? You men- 
tioned broadcasts of the U. N. speeches of the President and the 
Secretary of State. In broadcasting those speeches, do you broadcast 
their reference to “captive nations” or do you delete those words ? 

Mr. Auten. We would not delete reference to captive nations by 
high officials of the United States Government. Mr. Loomis will 
give you the details of how we invite Members of Congress and repre- 
sentatives of various interested groups to broadcast themselves over 
the Voice of Americ: 

Mrs. Ketiy. Frankly, I have done it, and I think it is stupid because 
I cannot speak in that language and somebody has to interpret it. 
Do you get. Americans of that ethnic or igin to do that ? 

Mr. Loomis. We do on occasion, but we do not have much available 
time. Half of our program is news. <A great deal of the remaining 
time is used in explaining, putting into “perspective this news, and 
the remaining time is used for features of various sorts which we 
believe will be of interest to the listening audience. Obviously one 
of the most interesting things to most of the captive people is the 
activity and progress of people in this country of the same ethnic 
origin. 

Mr. Auten. Let me tell you of an instance of that kind. 

During the time the State Department was negotiating with the 
Soviet Union for cultural exchanges several months ago, the Vice 
Minister of Culture in the Soviet Government, who was here in con- 
nection with those negotiations, expressed an interest in seeing the 
Voice of America. I took him through the place. He asked if he 
could hear a Russian program. After we had gone through the studios, 
we went into the Office of the Chief and tuned in one of the Russian- 
language programs on the air at that moment. It was a half-hour 
program. The first 15 minutes was news and the second 15 minutes 
was a feature which consisted of an interview with a Russian immi- 
grant who had come to the United States and had gotten a job in a 
tactory somewhere—in Pittsburgh perhaps, or in that area. He had 
been particularly clever with his hands and had made some improve- 
ment in the manufacturing process of whatever object they were 
manufacturing. He had persuaded 2 or 3 other people to go along 
with him to put up some money, and they had started out their own 
little manufacturing establishment. 

He was not a big shot, but he was on his own, and in private busi- 
ness. 

When the Russians had listened to this program, one of them said 
with a perfectly straight face, “That kind of stuff would be of no 
interest to the Russian people; that is why we jam it.” 

Mr. Hays. Well, of course, they probably believe that. I mean it 
1s incredible, but, at the World’s Fair, as you probably know, you saw 
those 4 very lovely looking 3-tone cars which they have there. I asked 
this girl who was guiding me around; I said, “Why is it you do not 
have any of these in Moscow?” She said, “What makes you think we 
do not?” 

I said, “Well, I do not think you do. I have been there, and I know. 
I did not see any.” 
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She said, “Well, it is a new model, and they have not gotten into 
production yet. So, there are not very many for the Russian people.” 

She probably believed that. I went on to say, “You think you 
could own one when they do get into production?” She said, “Not 
one of the big ones, but I could buy one of the small ones.” I said, 
“Do you know anybody in your salary range who has one?” and she 
did not. 

I think that is the first time she ever suspected, maybe, that she 
could not buy one. She had been told she could. 

I think people who travel in Russia—I noticed that one of the Alsop 
brothers had a column on the same thing—if you finally pin them 
down in some argument, and you think you have won it, they come 
up with the saying, “Well, Stalin said so and so,” and that is just 
the same as going down in the hill area of Tennessee and arguing 
that something in the Bible is not true. They say, “The Bible says 
this,” and that is the end of it, and that is the same way these people 
are with the dogma and doctrine which they have. I think that is 
where extreme difficulties lie in getting anything across to them. 

Go ahead, Mrs. Kelly. I did not mean to butt in. 

Mrs. Ketty. You mean I may continue? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Now, if I understand—you have difficulty with these 
groups from behind the Iron Curtain. Have you had recent contact 
with anyone who has come out of Russia, let us say, the Moslems 
who are coming out of Russia at this moment, as I understand it, and 
who are refugees / 

Mr. Loomis. Contact in which way? You mean to put them on 
the radio, or to discuss matters with them ? 

Mrs. Ketiy. Discussion / 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. Most of this has not been done directly by the 
Voice of America personnel, largely for credibility reasons, because 
if a man knows he is speaking to a Voice of America employee he 
would either be more complimentary or reveal less than his true feel- 
ings, depending on his political motivatiens. We have worked fairly 
hard, through a variety of means, to get that information and to 
contact these people of all varieties, including the Moslems, a large 
group of which just visited the World’s Fair. 

Mrs. Ketiy. You said that you had difficulty in the past in getting 
personnel who were familiar with Uzbek language. Do you mean to 
tell me there are not people in this country who recommend person- 
nel, or some of them, if you had the proper contact ? 

Mr. Loomis. There are very few individuals who speak Uzbek of the 
broadcast quality, and who also speak English, and who also pass 
all the loyalty and security tests, and who are American citizens, 
and who are willing to work for the salary which we can pay them, 
and who are not already employed most gainfully somewhere else. 

Mrs. Keiiy. They would not have to necessarily speak English. 
You could write it, and have it translated, and they could broadcast 
it, could they not? I am sure many of these would do it without 
salary. 

Mr. Loomis. Most of the time, you would have to use 3 languages 
when only 2 ought to be necessary. That is, if you prepared some- 
thing in English, you would have to get somebody to put it into, 
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say, German or any other language the Uzbek staff understands, and 

then have the Uzbek employees translate it into their own language 
for the target audience. I think this would be a pretty unsatisfac- 
tory way to operate in a fast-moving radio organization, and I would 
not like being unable to discuss things with iny own staff. 


Mr. Auten. Is not thisa part of the reason why the BBC broadeasts 
to Russia only in the Russian language ? 


Mr. Loomis. I think it is partly this reason, and partly a matter 
of policy on their part where they want to concentrate their assets 
dither than diffusing them. 


Mrs. Ketry. I do want to say at this time that I think this hear- 
ing has been most helpful, and, while I disagree with you, Mr. Chair- 
man, in saying you do not want to force your views on VOA, T want 
to say that I would like to have my views considered by VOA, and I 
hope, after a month or so of trying out this new directive, if they find 


out it is not successful, they will rescind their directive and go back 
to the old system. 


Mr. Bentriey. I concur in the benefit of the hearings. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. Thank you for coming, Mr. Allen. 

I hope the hearings will be mutually beneficial, and when we set 
up the hearing for these folks who want to be heard as to the reac- 
tions—these ethnic groups questioning your new program—we hope 
you will feel free to ask us, if you care to be heard in reply. 

At this point in the record we will include the statements that have 
been submitted. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Foreign 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CoLLEAGueE: In response to your letter of the 27th, this is to advise 
that I do not have any information which would be helpful to your subcommittee. 

Notwithstanding the above, I appreciate your invitation to appear at the hear- 
ing on the Voice of America which has been scheduled for Monday, September 22. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK CHEF, Member of Congress. 
P. S.—If any data comes to my attention, I shall see that you get it. F. 


HOovuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., September 2, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Foreign 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: I have your letter of August 27. I am not able to be in 
Washington or to appear before your committee on the hearing on the Voice of 
America. 

The only thing I am sure of is that they have not yet arranged to have people 
in charge of broadcasts whose statements will be well received by the Near East 
countries. I know that this is so. 

I know also that the broadcasting out of New York is so antiquated that it 
needs the new broadcasting station from a place like North Carolina, where 
nothing of a commercial character will interfere with it. The station in New 
York at present is so weak that it is not able to do a job. 

I think that is about all I care to say at present. I am sure that if you check 
up you will find that what I say is correct. 

Very sincerely yours, 


JOHN TABER. 
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HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1958. 
Hon. THomMas FE. Morgan, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been called to my attention that the Subcom- 
mittee on State Department Organization and Foreign Operations, of which the 
Hon. Wayne L. Hays is chairman, is conducting hearings which are scheduled 
to commence on Monday, September 22, 1958. 

Several problems in this area have been called to my attention, and I feel 
obligated to specifically call them to your attention for fear that they might 
be overlooked; namely, that the language broadcasts from Munich have been 
discontinued. Among languages affected are Lithuanian, Latvian, and the Es- 
tonian. There will be no increase of broadcasts from the Lithuanian, Latvian, 
and Estonian services in Washington because of this discontinuance, which went 
into effect September 1. 

There is a tendency on the part of Voice of America to increase the English- 
and Russian-language broadcasts at the expense of the other languages. ‘The 
Russian broadcasts from Washington either have been or will be increased to 
2% hours daily—with a possible further increase. The Ukrainian will be cut 
from an hour to a half-hour daily broadcast. Jamming, repetition, and other 
reasons have been put forth. 

The Lithuanian language was instituted on my insistence when I had State 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, and now, just at a time when the Soviets 
are intensifying jamming (for which they spend probably more than the others 
do for actual broadcasts), it appears the United States is going to cripple its 
propaganda arm. We do know that the Munich broadcasts have an audience in 
Lithuania—letters from listeners, testimony, ete., reveal this. As you know, 
the Soviets are extremely sensitive over any mention of any of the captive 
nations at the moment, and it appears we are playing right into their hands. 

I have further information to the effect that the Voice of America is to 
rearrange certain Iron Curtain broadcasts as follows: 

“The Latvian program originated here will utilize 8 transmitters instead of 
4, and power will be increased from 220 to 485 kilowatts. The Lithuanian pro- 
gram originated here will use 6 transmitters instead of 4, and power will be 
stepped up from 220 to 385 kilowatts. The Estonian program originated from 
Washington will be broadcast over 8 transmitters instead of 4, and power will 
be increased from 220 to 485 kilowatts.” 

I am unable to comprehend why anyone, for any reason, would discriminate 
against a Lithvanian program as between the Baltic nations. The Lithuanian 
operation should be twice that of the Latvian and Estonian program. 

In view of the shortness of time, I am forwarding a copy of this letter to all 
the members of the subcommittee for their information. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. Foon, 
Member of Congress. 





[Congressional Record, August 27, 1958] 
MEMORANDUM ON THE PROSPECT OF ANOTHER SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Paul H. Douglas of Illinois in the Senate of the 
United States, Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. Douctas. Mr. President, it has been my practice over the years to intro- 
duce resolutions in the Senate which draw attention to the state of war which 
exists behind the Iron Curtain, that is, the warfare between the Communist 
regimes and the people of the many countries which they control. I have done 
so because of the unfortunate tendency which has developed of late to overlook 
those things which do not have an immediate, day-to-day effect upon us. 

It has long been my conviction that the life-and-death struggle which goes 
on behind the Iron Curtain is, in a very real sense, our own struggle. I say this 
because so much of our vast national strength and resources have of necessity 
been committed to the defense of the free world. The free world has been forced 
to a position of establishing an adequate defense system to meet the aggressive 
challenge of the Red dictatorship, a challenge which has for its ultimate goal 
the complete takeover of every country of the world. Therefore the people 
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of the captive nations upon whom the Communist rule has been imposed by force 
are in the front lines fighting in defense of the same liberties and human values 
the free world has organized to preserve. 

The type of warfare carried on by the people behind the Iron Curtain against 
the alien regimes which control those countries is not warfare as we know it in 
the historical or classical sense. It is an ideological warfare in which the people 
refuse to accept the doctrines and the programs of the alien regimes holding 
control over them. 

It is not always characterized by open revolts against those regimes, such as 
the well-known uprisings in East Germany in 1953, the Polish revolts in the spring 
of 1956 and the Hungarian freedom revolution of October 1956. These aspects 
of the war are well known to everyone because it was impossible for the 
Kremlin to keep them from public notice. 

What the free world hears little about are the activities of countless individuals 
in all the captive countries who refuse to reconcile themselves to alien occupation 
and thus find many ways to hinder, disrupt, and even destroy, the programs 
launched by the controlling regimes. All of this contributes immeasurably to 
defeating the efforts of the Kremlin to consolidate its hold upon the captive 
countries and to weld them into a power force to hurl against the free world. 

In recent weeks a world crisis has occupied the attention of our people and a 
special session of the United Nations General Assembly was convened to find 
a peaceful settlement to it. That crisis was caused by a new type of warfare 
ealled indirect aggression. A careful examination of this case will show that by 
ideological warfare techniques the Russians inspired some fanatic Syrians and 
Nasserites to undertake subversive activities calculated to overthrow the free 
legal Government of Lebanon and to replace it by force with an antiwestern 
regime. This is a good case in point to demonstrate a new type of warfare which 
is just as dangerous to the peace as open, armed aggression. It also serves as an 
example of my point that the struggle for the world, which we have come to call 
the cold war, is not being fought by the orthodox methods which are well known 
to most people. 

This is precisely the case to be made for the people of the captive countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. They are at war with the alien regimes which con- 
trol them but their methods do not conform to the traditional patterns of war. 

I have, therefore, felt it to be in our self-interest to find suitable eccasions to 
let the people behind the Iron Curtain know that their cause is our cause, that 
their victory would be our victory, just as their defeat would be a hard blow 
against the cause of human freedom as well as increasing the danger of all-out 
war. These were some of the reasons why I introduced a resolution, Senate 
Joint Resolution 57, in 1957 to establish a freedom authority to aid the en- 
slaved peoples, and I regret that the administration has not taken a more posi- 
tive attitude toward it. 

During this session of Congress I have refrained from introducing any such 
resolutions for a number of reasons. In the first place the Government was 
engaged in a series of delicate negotiations, probing the possibilities of ending 
the cold war without sacrifice of our political principles or the moral leadership 
which we owe the cause of freedom. Then, there were the efforts to find a 
workable formula to guarantee genuine disarmament and outlaw atomic warfare 
by realistic inspection systems. The crisis in the Near East occurred and pru- 
dence dictated that the administration be given a clear field in which to take 
whatever initiative was necessary to meet the challenge. 

However, in these closing days of the 85th Congress I have had called to my 
attention a development which if allowed to go unchecked can cause a serious 
breakdown of our overall effort to meet the challenge of the cold war. I have 
reference to developments within the Voice of America. 

I am informed that the Voice of America has abolished the Uzbek language desk 
and that henceforth the only language broadcast directed at some 35 million 
Moslems in the Soviet Union will be eliminated. This action was taken in the 
face of the threat made by the Russian leader Khrushchev that he would send 
Moslem volunteers from the Soviet Union into the Near East if the United States 
responded to the appeals of the Government of Lebanon for help. By this action 
on the part of the Director of the Voice of America, the American people have 
been deprived of the only means of telling our side of the story. Moscow will 
not stop its vast propaganda effort in this strategic area. Henceforth these 


some 35 million Moslem people will only get the Russian version of world events 
and happenings. 
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Moreover, I have learned that broadcast times of the Voice in the native lan- 
guages of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Ukraine have been cut in half and that 
the staffs of these services are now being drastically reduced. There is the addi- 
tional prospect that in the next several weeks the native language broadcasts to 
Georgia, Albania, and Slovenia will also be eliminated. 

At the same time, I am reliably informed that the broadcasts of the Voice of 
America in the Russian language have been greatly expanded. It is now planned 
to broadeast the American point of view on world affairs to the people of the 
captive nations in the Russian language. Apparently none of the people in 
authority at the Voice of America is aware of the fact that the Russian lan- 
guage is regarded as the mother tongue of communism and a target for the con- 
tempt of the enslaved non-Russian people. Speaking to the people of the captive 
nations in the language of their oppressor stands as a tragic example of how to 
make enemies and alienate people in a strategic area of the world. 

On April 29, 1958, I was pleased to join with Senator Smith of New Jersey, 
Congressman Feighan, of Ohio, and Congressman Judd, of Minnesota, in pre- 
senting to the Secretary of State a very thoughtful and constructive memoran- 
dum on the prospect of another summit conference. This memorandum was pre- 
pared by a group of leaders of American organizations made up of well-informed 
individuals who are, by descent, close to the situation of the captive peoples. It 

yas prepared for the consideration of President Eisenhower. 

On the occasion of meeting with Secretary Dulles, he expressed agreement 
with the proposals made in the memorandum, one of which was for the strength- 
ening and expansion of the foreign language broadcasts—particularly in the non- 
Russian language programs—of the Voice of America. Those of us who attended 
that meeting went away encouraged that something would be done by the Govern- 
ment to implement these proposals. 

It is, therefore, shocking to learn that the Voice of America is now engaged 
in a series of actions which do violence to one of the major proposals with which 
Secretary Dulles expressed his agreement. 

This matter should be inquired into thoroughly by the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress and all the facts put before the American people so that they 
can judge why and how the position of the United States in world affairs has 
deteriorated to such a dangerous extent during the past several years and 
whether the changes in the Voice of America plans have been a contributing 
factor. 

The memorandum of April 29 also contained other constructive proposals to 
assure that the rights of the captive peoples to self-determination and free elec- 
tions shall be steadfastly supported by our Government, that the blame for 
world tensions shall be clearly placed on the Communist nations where it be- 
longs, and that our Government should continue to refuse in any summit con- 
ference to agree to the status quo of Russian enslavement of the peoples now 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

In order that Members of Congress and the American public can have an ade- 
quate background of facts on which to make a fair judgment on the conse- 
quences of the recent action taken by the Voice of America and on the other 
important proposals of this leading group of citizens, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert the memorandum in the Record at this point in my remarks. 


(There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM ON THE PROSPECT OF ANOTHER SUMMIT CONFERENCE, SUBMITTED 
TO PRESIDENT Dwicut D. EISENHOWER BY THE CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS OF 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPEAN DESCENT, TOGETHER WITH THE AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE FOR THE LIBERATION OF THE NON-RUSSIAN NATIONS OF THE 
U.S. S. R., Aprit 30, 1958. 


It appears that another meeting of the heads of state of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is imminent. 
The pressure for such a meeting, generated by the vast propaganda machine of 
the Russian imperialists, has sought to stampede the leaders of free and repre- 
sentative governments into a sudden and ill-prepared gathering to consider an 
agenda developed at the recently concluded meeting in Moscow of the leaders 
of the international Communist movement. That meeting was called ostensibly 
to celebrate the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik takeover of the Russian Fed- 
eralist Soviet Socialist Republic, but in reality to prepare the final assault 
against the still-free nations of the world. The manifesto released to the infor- 
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mation mediums of the world upon the conclusion of that meeting provides ample 
evidence that the leaders of the Kremlin have openly rededicated themselves to 
the fundamental Communist goal of total world conquest. The propaganda for 
another summit meeting which now emanates from Moscow is only an effort of 
the leaders of world communism to implement their recent manifesto. 

It is against the political reality of this background that the refusal of the 
Government of the United States to be stampeded into such a Russian beartrap 
has the overwhelming support of the American people. 

The importance which the Russians attach to an early meeting at the summit 
with the leaders of the free world is underscored by the following: 

(a) The open threats made by the Russian leader Khrushchev against all the 
European members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization should they 
continue to take steps to preserve their national integrity and individual inde- 
pendence. In effect, the Kremlin has sought to frighten our allies into peaceful 
submission with the specter of atomic warfare if they refuse to do so; 

(b) The Russian tactical campaign of threats and intimidation is accompanied 
by a carefully planned and activated drive which offers peaceful coexistence as 
the only alternative to further Russian aggression through atomie warfare. The 
Russian leaders are candid in admitting that their offer of peaceful coexistence 
is only a maneuver to weaken the defenses of the still-free nations so as to make 
in due time peaceful surrender a necessity. 

This worldwide Russian propaganda campaign has been capped by the demand 
of the Russian leader Khrushchev that the free world accept the status quo, as 
it now existsin the world. Thus, we, as a nation, are now being invited to extend 
de facto, if not de jure, recognition to the Russian oceupation of the nations of 
central and eastern Europe and Asia. It is patently evident the leaders of the 
Kremlin are seeking a meeting at the summit to force such recognition from the 
statesmen of the free world. 

Here, in the United States a number of activities have been and are being 
launched in order to prepare the climate for a summit meeting which cause us, 
the undersigned, grave concern. We wish respectfully to call your attention 
to these activities and their certain consequences in the spirit of good Americans 
seeking to aid the leaders of our country to meet this latest Russian threat to 
world peace and justice. 

1. The argument is advanced that we must not speak about the long record 
of black deeds perpetrated by the Russian Communists against the people of 
many nations now held against their will within the presentday Russian Empire. 
Fear is expressed that by so doing we will provoke the Kremlin into taking un- 
friendly action against us. Meanwhile, the worldwide Communist propaganda 
machine is inciting hatred and hostility against the people of the United States 
in every country of the world. 

2. Another argument is advanced that if we take a firm and critical attitude 
toward the Russian Communists in our various language broadcasts beamed to 
the Soviet Union and central Europe, we will incite the people therein to prema- 
ture revolt. This argument disregards the fact that the despotism of Russian 
Communist occupation carries with it a powerful stimulus for freedom revolu- 
tions, aside from what we may think or do, and that our long-range security 
interests are best protected when we clearly express our political allegiance with 
the oppressed nations. 

3. A tempting but unfounded prospect of unlimited markets for American con- 
sumer goods among the people behind the Russian Iron Curtain is now being 
cleverly portrayed by the Kremlin. This is the empty reward being offered big 
business in the United States in exchange for their participation in the game of 
peaceful coexistence. This tactical economic operation of the Kremlin is skill- 
fully timed to capitalize on present economic trends in the United States. The 
recent arrival of the new Russian Ambassador Menshikov, who is a trade expert 
protege of Commissar Mikoyan, is therefore significant. 
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4. The press recently reported that the Voice of America, in the interest of 
economy, was giving thought to reducing the number of language broadcasts to 
the Soviet Union, holding out the possibility that since the ruling class spoke 
Russian the Voice of America might follow the example of the British Broad- 
casting Co. and thus limit such broadcasts to the Russian language. Such 
thinking may unintentionally lead to the serious weakening and likely to dis- 
solution of the vital role intended for the Voice of America. A weak Voice of 
America subject to continuing public attack and suspicion, is unquestionably a 
primary objective of the Russian Communists. If economy in this vital work 
is a pressing need and our psychological warfare is to be regulated by the ceiling 
of budgetary expenditures, then priority attention should be given to reducing 
the already overweighted broadcasts in the Russian language so as to make 
needed provision for more non-Russian-language broadcasts to central and 
eastern Europe and Asia. 

We believe, Mr. President, that before any meeting at the summit is entered 
into, additional steps should be taken by our Government to prepare a construc- 
tive and fresh climate of world opinion. We respectfully recommend that careful 
consideration be accorded the following recommendations which we believe 
serve that purpose: 

1. That the United States reaffirm its support for the guaranties set forth in 
the Atlantic Charter, at the same time noting the many violations of these sol- 
emn promises by the Russian Communists ; 

2. That the United States reaffirm its support for the political principle of 
national self-determination for all people while declaring our intention to create 
a world atmosphere in which this basic human right may be exercised ; 

3. That the United States place the blame for world tensions where it properly 
belongs by announcing our refusal to accept the status quo as created by Russian 
aggression and deceit and in violation of the solemn pledges given that the gov- 
ernments of the liberated nations would be representative of the freely expressed 
will of the peoples concerned ; 

4. That the Voice of America be strengthened by increasing the number of 
non-Russian-language programs beamed to the Soviet Union and that the program 
content be governed by the overriding need to present to the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain the unvarnished truth about world affairs and, above all, about 
national and cultural traditions and aspirations of the enslaved nations which 
are being subjected to communization and russification. The same policy of a 
strengthened American psychological warfare effort should be equally applied 
by American private organizations which are engaged in political broadcasting 
programs directed to the enslaved nations under Communist domination, such 
as Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberation. Money should not be a consid- 
eration to dictate the urgency and quality of our broadcast programing, inas- 
much as we are spending billions for national defense, and consequently we 
should not hesitate to provide for the most powerful weapon which we possess— 
the ideals of freedom and human values. 

5. That the United States take the lead in advocating support for free, regional 
federations of independent nations, in which the principle of equal among equals 
prevails, as a positive and eventual goal for the nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe and Asia. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we must be wary of why the Russians are so 
exceedingly anxious and eager to have a summit conference at this time. Their 
drive to maintain a status quo now is not motivated primarily by their alleged 
technological and military superiority, but rather by the general insecurity and 
unrest caused by the unwavering opposition and restlessness of the non-Russian 
nations held in captivity by the Kremlin in the vastly overextended Russian 
Communist empire. This very weakness of the Russian Communist state is the 
principal reason which prevents the Russian Communist leadership from pushing 
further its aggressions and encroachments against the free nations of the world. 

Only a daring and fearless attitude toward the Russian threats and intimida- 
tions can justify the hope and expectation of the many millions in the world who 
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still see and request the United States of America as a great power and leader 
in these troubled and insecure times in which the world finds itself today. 
Respectfully yours, 


Conference of Americans of Central and Eastern European Descent: 
Very Rev. Msgr. John Balkunas, president; members: Albanian 
American Literary Society, Peter Burzuku; American Bulgarian 
League, Luben M. Christov; Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, Andrew J. Valusek; Estonian National Committee in 
U. S. A., Richard Espenbaum; Hungarian American Federation: 
Eastern division, Joseph Hattayer ; American Letvian Association, 
Charles Stankevitz; American Lithuanian Council, Mary Kizis; 
Polish American Congress, Dr. Sigmund Sluszka; Romanian 
American National Committee, Pamfil A. Riposanu; Ukranian 
Congress Committee of America, Dmytro Halcychyn. 

American Conference for the Liberation of the non-Russian Nations 
of the U.S. S. R.: Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki, president ; members : 
American Committee for the Independene of Armenia, Edward 
F. Sakagian; Azerbaijani Union in the J. S. A., Zahid Khan- 
Khoysky; Byelorussian Congress Committee of America, John 
Kosiak; Cossack American National Alliance, Inc., George Jare- 
menko; Georgian National Alliance, Leon Dumbadze; American 
Council for Independent Idel-Ural, Dr. Salih Faizi; Turkestanian 
Association, M. Marsud-Bek; Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Mica aAet A. FEIGHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, by way of introduction allow me to 
congratulate you, Mr. Chairman and the members of your committee, for con- 
ducting public heading on the Voice of America at this time. All of you, like other 
Members of the House, are engaged in an election campaign. It is to your credit 
that you have taken the time from your districts to hold these hearings in Wash- 
ington at this critical period of the cold war when your own self-interest might 
have been served by remaining with your constituents. This underscores the 
importance of these hearings to our national security and well-being. These 
indeed are times when self-interest must be put aside in answer to the call of 
higher responsibility in the cause of our country. 

At the outset let me make one thing clear, beyond any doubt. I am for a strong 
United States information program, capable of advancing the cause of peace and 
justice among and between nations. Since this program was launched by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman I have lent vigorous support to it. There have been times 
in the past when the United States Information Agency was in question and 
under fire. In these circumstances, I have done what I could to defend the basic 
need for a strong, properly directed international information program. In calmer 
times I have attempted to persuade Congress that the importance of our inter- 
national information program warranted a joint committee to lend a helping 
hand in attaining this objective. To that end, I introduced a resolution during 
the 84th Congress. Companion resolutions were introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Humphrey, joined in by Senator Sparkman, Senator Lehman, and others. 
The President’s Advisory Committee on Information Programs endorsed my pro- 
posal in two annual reports to the Congress. No action was taken by Congress 
on my proposal, and in the meantime the United States Information Agency was 
made into a political football by the last Director, Arthur Larsen. The status of 
this vital service reached an alltime low under his misdirection. He was removed, 
just about in time to save the Agency from complete collapse. A new Director was 
appointed, and there are now signs of serious misdirection which have, as you 
know, aroused grave concern as to the future of this service. 

It is encouraging to me that at last a committee of the Congress has taken the 
initiative, over and beyond hearings on appropriations, to inquire into the opera- 
tions of the Voice of America, a vital arm of the United States Information 
Agency. May I urge upon this committee the need and urgency for a continuing 
interest in the United States Information Agency—a positive interest, a construc- 
tive hand in the development of programs, policies, and operations which will 
earn the confidence and respect of Congress and the American people. 
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It would be a grave error to assert that all is wrong with the United States 
Information Agency. It has been doing and is continuing to perform some very 
commendable services. I have particular reference to its library services carried 
on around the world. Here I have noted a great improvement in quality of work 
and a desire to tell the people of the world about America through well-chosen 
books. Similarly, the work to expose the colossal fraud of communism and Rus- 
sian imperialism through books deserve high commendation. The pamphlet serv- 
ice is another deserving of praise. Also the press service and wireless file are 
performing a commendable service. Only a few months ago, while attending the 
Interparliamentary Union Conference in Brazil, I viewed a production by the 
United States Information Agency Motion Picture Service which I am sure would 
win the applause of practically every Member of Congress. 

However, recent developments within the Voice of America, if allowed to go 
unchallenged and unaltered, can undo all the good work performed by the other 
services of the United States Information Agency. I refer to the policy deter- 
mination to reduce the Voice of America programs to two languages—Russian 
and English. 

This trend was indicated some months ago when the new Director, George 
Allen, in a public statement indicated that, since the British Broadcasting Corp. 
broadcast to the Soviet Union in no more than the Russian language, he saw no 
reason why we should not follow their lead. He mentioned that Russian jam- 
mining of the Voice of America signal reduced its effectiveness, and to gain a 
more powerful signal we would probably have to do away with the non-Russian 
language broadcasts. He made no mention of the need for more powerful radio 
transmitters to break down Russian jamming. Several months later the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this subcommittee, in a very thoughtful and constructive 
report of his inspection trip to the Near East and Africa, recommended that the 
United States Information Agency establish a powerful radio signal to reach 
all of Africa and Asia. He did so because his field inspection revealed that our 
radio signals to these two critical areas of the world were both weak and ineffec- 
tual. This is the kind of positive and forthright leadership which should have 
been given to overcoming the problem of Russian jamming of our radio signal to 
the Soviet Union. Congress was not told, as it should have been, about this 
serious deficiency. It must have existed for some time because the Russians 
have been jamming our broadcasts for years and the United States Information 
Agency has not taken steps to improve our capabilities. It is fair to ask, What 
lies back of this negligence? I suspect there is more than immediately meets 
the eye. 

Let us examine the political and psychological consequences of limiting our 
broadcasts to the U. S. S. R., to the Russian and English languages. 

To begin with, no one in that area understands English. Perhaps the agents 
being trained for subversive work in the English-speaking world do. Perhaps a 
scattered few others do. So it is obvious that such a practice would squander 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Now as to the Russian language. 

Clearly, the Russians understand it. They are the minority people of the 
Soviet Union, numbering at maximum 90 million. It is fair to ask, What is the 
objective of our Russian-language program? Do we expect to cause them to take 
a position in opposition to the Kremlin? If we do, our efforts have been a com- 
plete failure to date. There is not one significant event during the past 40 years 
which could be called proof of the opposition of the Russian people to the regime 
in power. How can we expect a people who have never in their history known 
what human freedom is to fight for something about which they know nothing 
and which has no practical meaning for them? How can we expect these poor 
people to oppose when they have had no experience with the practice of political 
dissent? Their material status has been improved over that provided by the 
Russian Czars. How can we expect them to fight against or oppose a regime 
which gives them one crust of bread a day more than the Russian Czars gave 
their forebears? Centuries of exposure to despotism by the regime in power has 
caused the Russian people to regard the smallest concession to their needs as a 
great advance. I say this not to excuse or justify the failure of the Russian peo- 
ple to oppose the new aristocracy but rather to cast some logic and light upon 
this failure. 

Now what about the majority people of the Soviet Union, the non-Russians? 
They number some 115 million. They are grouped into well-defined nations, all 
of which have enjoyed the blessings of liberty and national independence dur- 
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ing the past 40 years. All of these nations have been taken over and occupied 
by the new imperialism, the new Russian colonialism. All of them have a rich 
and distinctive culture, language, tradition, and national aspiration. They have 
known the terror of Russian occupation under the Czars just as they have known 
the blessings of liberty and human freedom. Today they regard the new occupa- 
tion, under the banner of communism, as little different from that of the Russian 
Czars. 

Let us examine the case of the Baltic States, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 
They lost their independence and freedom when the new Russian aristocracy were 
in league with Hitler. The United States, under three Presidents, has made 
solemn commitments that we shall never recognize their forced incorporation 
into the Soviet Union. Yet, the Voice of America has just cut their broadcast 
time in half and the time taken from them has been handed over to the Russian- 
language program. What will our proven friends in these countries think of 
us for this strange behavior? They will see in this action the beginning of our 
withdrawal from support of our solemn promises. We are cutting the only 
lifeline they have to the citadel of human freedom, we are turning our backs 
on our proven friends. Now it is proposed that we speak to them in Russian, 
a language they despise, the language of their oppressor, the mother tongue of 
communism. How could we heap greater insult upon the people of these countries 
whose historic ties to our country are known to every schoolboy? 

Now the case of Ukraine, a nation of some 40 million people. Even Stalin 
admitted at Yalta that he feared the Ukraine would demand its independence 
and separation from the U. 8S. S. R. after the war. This resulted in Ukraine 
being given full membership in the United Nations, which Stalin and his suc- 
cessors have used to convince the Ukrainian people of their dependence on 
Moscow. The Ukrainian membership in the United Nations is in form only 
because the representatives are hand picked by the new Russian aristocracy. 
It is a fact of history that the Ukrainian nation has been the militant opponent 
of Moscow no matter what regime was in power. This nation won its national 
independence in 1917 with the collapse of the czarist Russian Empire. The 
Russian Bolsheviks by treachery, subversion, and military aggression robbed 
these people of their liberty and independence in 1920. So fierce has been the 
opposition of Ukraine to Moscow that over 3 million Ukrainians were subjected 
to death by a Kremlin-planned starvation just 25 years ago. During World 
War II the Ukraine made another try for its national independence, fighting on 
two fronts—against the Nazis and the Russians. A nation of 40 million people 
with such determination cannot long be held in slavery. 

Yet, the Voice of America has just cut the Ukrainian-language program in 
half and the time taken from them handed over to the Russian-language broad- 
east. What will the Ukrainian people, whose threat to Moscow has served as 
a brake on further Communist armed aggression against the free world, think 
of this strange behavior on the part of the Voice of America? I recall that 
only a few years ago Senator Estes Kefauver remarked that while he was in 
Ukraine he found abundant evidence that the people were enthusiastic listeners 
to the Voice of America program. They will see in this action the same as the 
people of the Baltic States—a sign of our further retreat from our destiny as the 
leaders of the cause of human freedom. 

To speak to a Ukrainian in Russian is to demonstrate that we think he is a 
Russian. No greater insult could be done him. These people have a fierce pride 
in their language which they have managed to preserve despite long years of 
efforts by the Kremlin to Russify them. All efforts of the Kremlin to force the 
Russian language upon them have ended in miserable failure. Are we now to 
take up the cause at which even the most ardent Russian despot has failed? 

Incidentally, the new Director of the Voice of America, Henry Loomis, recently 
referred to the Ukrainian language as a fringe or marginal language. Under 
what criteria of judgment could any sane man refer to the mother tongue of 
some 40 million people as fringe or marginal? This statement alone exposes 
his total incompetence to handle the important post to which he has been 
appointed. 

Another case worthy of full inquiry by the committee is the recent action by 
Henry Loomis in eliminating the Uzbek language service. This was the only 
broadcast program we had to the some 30 million Moslem people of the Soviet 
Union. These people reside in the area of old Turkestan which the Russians 
occupied in 1921 and then divided it up into five so-called Soviet Republics. 
Just at the time Loomis was eliminating this service the crisis in the Near Fast 
broke out. Then Khrushchev threatened to send what he called Moslem volun- 
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teers from the Soviet Union to Lebanon if we went to the aid of that free country. 
The so-called volunteers he referred to were to be gathered up by the Russians 
from the area where Loomis had just cut out the Uzbek language broadcast. 
In these circumstances, the only news these people were getting was what the 
Russians wanted them to have—and none of it was honest. Back in January or 
February the New York Times carried a feature story by Mr. Sulzberger, who 
was then in the Near East, criticizing the Voice of America for not having more 
broadcast time allocated to the Moslem people of the Soviet Union. Despite this 
advice and warning Loomis just recently referred to these some 30 million 
Moslems of the Soviet Union as having fringe or marginal languages. His 
ignorance of the problems involved in international broadcasting is exceeded 
only by his inability to understand the political realities of the cold war. 

In 1953 the Voice of America eliminated all broadcasts in the Byelorussian 
language. Here some 10 million non-Russians have been foreed to listen to the 
Voice of America broadcasts in the Russian language. This was the first assault 
against President Truman’s inspiring proposal to Congress that we organize 
an international crusade of truth to counteract Russian propaganda, speaking 
to the people behind the Iron Curtain in their native languages. Now this assault 
against commonsense is assuming massive proportions. 

There are strong rumors about that the Voice of America plans soon to elim- 
inate all broadcasts in the Georgian and Armenian languages. Then, the greatly 
reduced broadcasts in Ukrainian, Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian are to be 
completely eliminated. All of this we are told is to acquire more broadcast time 
for the Russian-language program. The Director of the Voice of America explains 
it this way: “Anyone of any political importance in the Soviet Union under- 
stands Russian.” The clear implication of his statement is that the present 
policymakers in the Government attach no political importance to the majority 
people of the Soviet Union—the non-Russians. Moreover, the only ones among 
the non-Russians who understand Russian are the Communist collaborators. 
Russian is the mother tongue of communism and as such is spoken and under- 
stood by its adherents in the U.S. S.R. Are we to understand that our Govern- 
ment attaches more importance to the Communist collaborators than it attaches 
to the millions of people who are the enemies of communism? This is interesting 
news for those Americans who were taken in by the 1952 policy of liberation 
which President Eisenhower boldly proclaimed. 

I have received other reports that the Voice of America also plans to eliminate 
the Albanian and Slovenian language programs in the near future. There are 
other reports that the Rumanian and Bulgarian, the Czech and Slovak language 
programs will be reduced and eventually eliminated. I have heard nothing 
concerning the Polish and Hungarian language broadcasts but the implications 
of trend are clear enough to expose a policy which would do similar violence to 
our friendship with the people of all these countries. 

These reports should be put to the acid test of public inquiry. The officials 
of the United States Information Agency should be confronted with them and 
asked to state their position in clear and unequivocal form. 

It is necessary that this committee determine just what the policy of the 
Government is with respect to all the nations of the present Russian Commu- 
nist Empire. It is important to know whether President Eisenhower’s policy 
statement set forth in his address to the United Nations on the Near East crisis, 
restating our support for the principle of self-determination for all nations, 
applies to these countries. If President Eisenhower meant what he said everyone 
responsible for the changes recently made in the language broadcasts of the 
Voice of America should be fired for impeding national policy. Speaking to the 
people of the non-Russian nations of the Soviet Union in the Russian language 
can have no other effect but to inform them that we regard them as Russians, 
their occupied countries as legal property of the Russians and therefore their 
rights to national self-determination are rejected by our Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask you, what would have happened during World War Ti 
if some of our people had broadcast the free world news to the French people 
in the German language or to the people of the Philippines or China in the 
Japanese language? There is no doubt they would have been tried for treason 
and if not executed they would have been given long prison terms. What is the 
difference today? As I see it there is none. We are engaged in war with the 
Russians. So are the non-Russian people of the Soviet Union. They view the 
Russian language in the same light as the French during World War II regarded 
the German language and the people of the Philippines the Japanese language. 
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The only difference is that we call this war cold. For those now living under 
Russian occupation it is a hot war and mililons of them have perished fighting 
for us as well as the :n selves. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were offered a choice between broadcasting to the people 
of the Soviet Union in the Russian language or having no broadcasts whatever 
to that battleground, I would. emphatically vote for no broadcasts whatever. 
Our proven friends, the non-Russian people, could then reason that we had tired 
of the struggle, that we were too lazy to develop means of breaking down the 
Russian jamming or that we were still suffering from a chronic case of ignorance 
of the nature of the cold war. This they would not like but at least they would 
not hate us.- They could hope that somehow, some day we would awaken from 
our political slumber. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if we ever allow the Voice of America to eliminate the 
non-Russian-language programs and then substitute the Russian language as our 
means of communicating with these people, we will have earned their bitter 
enmity. They wiil know by this act that our Government has made a deal with 
the Russian despots, that we have acquiesced in a status quo, that we have 
condemned them to permanent slavery under the Russian imperialists. In truth, 
they could make no other judgment. A nation spurned, like a woman, becomes 
desperate and there is no bottom to the scorn and contempt with which they will 
regard our country and our people. 

I know of no action or series of actions that could be more carefully ealeulated 
to drive our proven allies into the camp of our enemy. By such a course of action 
the Voice of America would accomplish what Lenin, Stalin, Malenkov, Khrush- 
chev, and the Russian czars before them have failed miserably at doing— 
uniting the people of the non-Russian nations behind the Kremlin age-long goal 
of worki empire. 

If we are confronted with eliminating any language in order to increase the 
power of our radio signal to the U. 8. 8. R., I recommend without reservation that 
we eliminate the broadcasts in the Russian language. We would lose nothing 
by this because we have yet to gain anything by broadcasting in the Russian 
language. 

These then, Mr. Chairman, are the issues at stake in the hearings which you 
and your committee have launched. 

In closing may I express the hope that you will delve long and deep into the 
strange forces at work in the Voice of America. It may be that you will find the 
recent actions undertaken there result from nothing more than profound ignor- 
ance. It is possible that you will flush up for the American people to see in the 
elear light of day a bevy of irresponsible advocates for a deal with the Russian 
despots. It is entirely possible that you will find the fault lies within the Depart- 
ment of State which is responsible for setting policy but so far as I can determine 
has failed to do so with respect to the basic Russian problem. Then again, you 
may find that the fault lies with the National Security Council which, by law, is 
responsible for formulating clearly defined policies in all areas related t» our 
security and survival as a nation. 

Whatever the case may be, I have confidence that this committee will do what 
is required of it to clean up the present mess in the Voice of America and give to 
this vital service of the United States Information Agency the direction and 
purpose needed to assure its continuation. 

Thank you. 


(The following statement has been submitted for the record by 
Hon. Clement J. Zablocki, Member of Congress from the State of 
Wisconsin.) 

LATVIAN WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF MILWAUKEE, 
Miliraukee, Wis., October 4, 1958. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ZABLocKI: For some time in the past, reports have been received 
of certain changes that have been planned and already instituted in the broad- 
easts of the Voice of America. May I be permitted to express some views to 
you, a member of the Subcommittee on Voice of America Activities, on behalf 
of the Latvian Welfare Association which views these changes with consider- 
able alarm. 
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Members of this association in Milwaukee, as well as the whole Latvian 
community in Milwaukee, are much disturbed by the policy of the VOA admin- 
istration in decreasing the so-called minority language broadcasts in order to 
increase Russian-language broadcasts. We believe that highly erroneous think- 
ing underlies this change in policy and that the results of this change could 
he tragic. 

In the first place, to Latvians in the occupied Latvia, the VOA broadcasts 
in the Latvian language constitute almost the sole proof of concern on the part 
of the United States Government for their fate and suffering. Thus, these 
broadcasts are unequaled as a source of morale and encouragement to the 
Latvian people in their never-ending struggle against the Communist regime. 
The VOA administration has pointed out that the reductions in Latvian lan- 
guage broadcasts do not reflect a policy change, but a technical necessity; this 
argument, however, is of little help to those who listen to the broadcasts. The 
enslaved people cannot help but feel that a reduction in their native-language 
broadcasts signifies a reduction in the interests of the United States and ac- 
ceptance of the status quo on the part of the United States Government. 

Secondly, an increase in the Russian-language broadcasts at the expense of 
Latvian and other minority language broadcasts directly serves the interests 
of the Soviet Union. This point cannot be too strongly emphasized in view 
of the fact that the Soviet Union has ceaslessly carried out a program of Russi- 
fication in all the captive non-Russian nations. The forced use of Russian 
language, as well as all other phases of this Russification program, is uni- 
versally and intensely detested by Latvians and generally by all victims of 
Soviet enslavement. Mr. Henry Loomis, the VOA Director, stated in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of September 11, 1958, that anyone of any po- 
litical importance in the Soviet zone can understand Russian. While this may 
he quite true, may it not be asked of Mr. Loomis: To whom are the VOA 
broadcasts directed—to the Communist overlords in the captive nations (these 
are the only “politically important” persons there at the present) or to the 
enslaved people of these nations who have been brutally robbed of their po- 
litical powers? 

Thirdly, an increase in the Russian-language broadcasts with a corresponding 
decrease in the minority-language broadcasts is unjustifiable in terms of the 
size of the listening audience and the propaganda value derived. Statistics prove 
beyond doubt that the number of receiving sets capable of receiving VOA broad- 
easts is far greater in the Baltic States than in any comparable area in Russia 
proper. Moreover, Russian nationals are far less willing than the nationals of 
the Baltic States to incur the wrath of the Communist authorities by listening 
to the VOA broadcasts. In effect, this means that a dollar spent for a Russian- 
language broadcast will go a much shorter way than one spent for any of the 
so-called minority-language broadcasts. Finally, it must not be forgotten that 
anything American, including unbiased information and news, is automatically 
suspect in Russia proper, while the effect is just the opposite in Latvia and the 
other captive states. 

It is my sincere hope, and I may add, the hope of all Milwaukeeans of Latvian 
descent, that you will give earnest consideration to the views expressed above. 
The most trustworthy allies of the United States are the captive nations behind 
the Iron Curtain. Anything that weakens them weakens also the cause of the 
United States of America. 

Respectfully yours, 
VY. Aparsops, President. 


AMERICAN LATVIAN Socrety OF COLUMBUS AND VICINITY, 


Worthington, Ohio, September 27, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE IL. Hays, 


Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Recently I wrote a letter to my Congressman, Hon. Johu M. Vorys, 
in connection with discontinuance of Latvian-language broadcasts by Voice of 
America in Munich, Germany. 

After it, I learned that he is out of States, and will return in October. In 
meantime the work of your subcommittee is going on, so I decided to write you, as 
you are also from Ohio. 

I and the members of the organization which I have the honor to represent 
could not understand those cuts in Latvian-language broadcasts, and are deeply 
disappointed about whole matter. 
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In the first session of subcommittee the Director of United States Information 
Service, Mr. Allen, explained why broadcasts in Latvian and other languages has 
been shortened. The only truth in his statement is that the United States is 
forced to increase the power of their broadcasting stations, the rest a naive and 
preposterous talk. How he know that majority of people behind s. ec. Iron 
Curtain understand Russian, how he know that increase of broadcasts in Rus- 
sian could not harm their feelings? 

Has he, or one of his staff been there? I have been in Latvia 1918-19 and 
also in 1940-41 when Communists occupied Latvia. I know how Latvians feel 
about Russians, and the truth is everything resembling Russians are condemned 
there and more or less is Russian language regarded as the mother language of 
the communism. In Latvia the students must learn at least two foreign lan- 
guages, from 1918 to 1940. Until 1934 the first choice was given to German, after 
1934 to English language. Russian language were at the end of list. In my 
graduating class 1929 from IV Municipal High School of Riga, only 5 students 
from 125 select Russian as one of the foreign languages. 

More important is the psychological part of it. How you will feel, dear sir, 
if somebody will tell you the truth in Spanish, what you have learned some time 
in school, knowing that he know American, that he has all facilities on hand, 
and he isn’t Spaniard? 

At present the fact is that United States of America, the fortress of freedom 
and liberty, condemns a native language, and gives priority to a strange language 
which Latvians daily hear from their oppressors. Officers who have ordered 
those cuts, seems have forgotten one basic thing: as long as a language is alive, 
so long is a nation alive. 

Our President has many times declared that liberation of captivated nations 
must come from inside, and the United States is willing to give any moral help 
and assistance to keep their spirit alive. Are those cuts in broadcasts con- 
sidered as a moral help? Lately the United States have lost their good renomé 
as protectors of freedom, for example, in the case of Hungarian revolution. 
Why reduce the rest of reputation in this unproductive action breaking up the 
broadcasts of Voice of America? 

I don’t know how much those broadcasts from Munich cost, but I am sure 
they were the best investments that the United States ever made. 

Please remember, dear sir, that Latvia did its duties toward any international 
agreements. The Republic of Latvia was one which paid regularly their debt 
to the United States, no matter how hard it was for such a small state, Latvia 
had faith toward the United States that Latvian Government deposited their 
gold reserves in the United States, but now when people in occupied Latvia 
desperately need any kind of help Voice of America reduces their broadcasts in 
Latvian language, of course, there isn’t wonder that we are losing friends. 

I am an American citizen of Latvian origin, a Federal taxpayer, more than 
$1,000 annually, I could not agree with those gentlemen in Information Service, 
because those broadcasts are in the best interest of both the United States of 
America and the people in occupied Latvia. 

I am sure, dear sir, that you will defend my interests in this matter until 
Mr. Vorys returns, no matter that you are not from my district, no matter that 
you are Democrat, because this is a nonpartisan matter, it is American deal. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETERIS PrRIEDE, President. 


STATEMENT OF PETERIS PRIEDE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LATVIAN SOCIETY OF 
COLUMBUS AND VICINITY, CONCERNING VOICE OF AMERICA ACTIVITIES 


The reorganization of Voice of America broadcasting negatively affected many 
languages, one of them is Latvian. In that same time the Voice of America 
is increasing its broadcasts in Russian and English languages. 

The officers of Voice of America had lately given following explanations for 
those rearrangements : 

1. The broadcasts of Voice of America in native languages, such as Latvian, 
are more jammed by U. S. 8. R., as broadcasts in English and Russian languages, 
therefore broadcasts must be transmitted via more powerful stations. 

2. The cuts will not harm people behind Iron Curtain, because anyone of any 
political importance in the U. S. S. R. can understand Russian and also learns 
English. 
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It is true that broadcasts in native languages are more jammed, and that the 
United States need more powerful stations. Why those broadcasts has been 
more jammed? 

Because the people of captivated nations are still considered as most dissatis- 
fied element into Soviet system, and any assistance to them, even strictly spiritual, 
as highly dangerous. 

The Communist leaders don’t care what United States are saying in Russian 
and English, because they know that present generation of Soviet population 
has not seen anything better, and will not be affected very much by those broad- 
casts. Being very short: Russians don’t believe that broadcasts by Voice of 
America are truth, the only believers are the people of captivated nations, be- 
cause they have seen better days and had lived in democratic States. 

In my opinion, we are not broadcasting for Communist elite group, but for the 
people oppressed by Communists, and Voice of America broadcasts must be 
considered as voice of American people to people of oppressed nations. Seems 
that the officers of Information Service have forgotten a very psychological basic 
fact: There isn’t a substitute for a native language, and anything strange, as 
Russian language, might harm their feelings. 

Besides it, the cuts in Latvian-language broadcasts could be given some 
expression that in very easy and slowly way the United States of America is 
changing its policy toward Baltic States, as such. 

I, as an American citizen of Latvian origin, and also on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Latvian Society of Columbus and Vicinity, could not agree with those 
rearrangements, because majority of Latvians don’t understand Russian, and 
broadcasts in Latvian language were our best investments for winning s. ec. cold 
war, because those broadcasts are in the best and vital interest of both the 
United States of America and the friendly Latvian people behind Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Hays. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hays. Are there any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Without objection, the committee will stand adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 1:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to meet 
again at the call of the Chair.) 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY OPERATIONS 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1958 


House or RerrEsENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 
AND ForEIGN OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m. in room G-3, 
the Capitol, the Honorable Wayne L. Hays (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Hays. The committee will come to order. 

Two weeks ago this subcommittee heard testimony of United States 
Information Agency officials in refutation of criticisms made against 
the Agency by some Members of Congress. Since then private citi- 
zens representing various ethnic groups in the United States have asked 
to be Ssenitd: Each of them is critical of all or some of USIA 
operations. 

The subcommittee is meeting this morning to hear these individuals 
in open session. In accordance with the provisions of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, I have asked the witnesses to file written state- 
ments in advance of their appearance. It is expected that the witnesses 
either will read the statement previously filed with the subcommittee 
or will summarize the statement. I should make clear at this time that 
the subcommittee will not hear denunciations or unfavorable charac- 
terizations of particular individuals in open session. Such testimony 
will be received in executive session after which the subcommittee 
will determine the fairest and most satisfactory method of handling 
such testimony. 

The first witness that we have this morning is Msgr. John Balkunas, 
chairman of the Conference of Americans of Albanian, Bulgarian, 
Czechoslovakian, Estonian, Hungarian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, 
Rumanian, and Ukrainian Descent. 

That is quite a title, Monsignor. We are very happy to have you 
here, and we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF MSGR. JOHN BALKUNAS, CHAIRMAN OF THE CON- 
FERENCE OF AMERICANS OF CENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPEAN 
DESCENT 


Monsignor Batxunas. I understand that the representatives of 
some nationalities that comprise our conference are present here and 
that they will give their testimony. So I will refrain from speaking 
about any particular nationality except probably the four nationali- 
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ties that will _ testimony because they are concerned with the 
cutting off of about one-half of their programs now over the Voice of 
America, that is, the Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, and Ukrain- 


1ans. 


I have presented here a statement of the general complaints and 
probably there is no need for me to read it because these nationalities 
will speak practically on the same subjects, and you will be hearing 
them over and over again. So I would rather give the floor over to 
them to speak for their own case individually. 

But certainly I would like to speak in the name of the 10 nationali- 
ties that comprise our conference. 


(Brochure on the conference submitted by Monsignor Balkunas is 
as follows:) 


CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS OF CENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPEAN DESCENT, 
NEW York, N. Y. 


MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


Albanian American Literary Society. 

American Bulgarian League. 

Czechoslovak National Council of America. 

Estonian National Committee in the United States of America. 
American Hungarian Federation. 

American Latvian Association. 

American Lithuanian Council. 

Polish American Congress. 

Romanian American National Committee. 

Ukranian Congress Committee of America. 


DECLARATION 
Organization and membership 

The Conference of Americans of Central Eastern European Descent 
(CACEED) is a nationwide organization to coordinate the efforts of millions of 
Americans of central eastern European descent through their national repre- 
sentative congresses and councils. 
Organs 


General assembly, executive committee, committees on law, history, culture 
and definition of terms, political, economics, ete. 


Origin and purpose 


The CACEED was organized January 28, 1956, to support a united stand for 
the safeguarding of traditional basic rights for the individual, to oppose Commu- 
nist aggression, to further the liberation of the central eastern European people 
from the yoke of totalitarian tyranny, to disseminate information concerning 
the present conditions in central eastern and to seek support of American publie 
opinion. 

The conference aims— 

To help uphold in this country principles manifested and defined in the 
Virginia Charter of 1606, the Mayflower Compact of 1620, and the ideas of 
the Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

To help spread throughout central Eastern Europe the spirit of justice, 
tolerance, and liberty of the above charters and declarations. 

Americans of central eastern European descent, especially those who expe- 
rienced injustice and persecution, are deeply concerned over symptoms of danger 
to fundamental human rights, when outlived concepts and immoral methods of 
law or politics are applied. President Eisenhower warned “at this time and day 
we cannot use governmental processes of the 1890's.” It is imperative to discard 
processes and legal and political definitions not responding to the. challenge 
of our time. 

Facts and terms must be defined correctly. New situations, as the new 
“circumstances of our immigration,” require just as in 1776, “native justice and 
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magnanimity” calling for new thinking in order to prevent the establishment of a 
second-class immigrant citizenship. 

Grateful for the blessings of liberty rooted in the vigorous time of the enlight- 
enment of 1606, 1620, and 1776 the constituency of millions of American voters 
of central anne European descent deem it their duty to support strongly 
positive steps taken and proposed by both branches of government to further the 
establishment of justice and liberty in Europe in the lands of their ancestry. 
True understanding of the intricate European problems, and America living up 
to its principles, makes the United States an irresistible vanguard of mankind on 
the march to greater liberty, equality, and happiness for all. However, “The 
faith of the world can be straightened out only by the firmest, most determined 
will to lead and make right prevail.” 

When these sound principles are not sacrified for political expediency, then 
our ideals will be respected and accepted all over the world. 

We believe in the realistic perception that the Nation is a cultural organization 
and the state a political one and that with active American support there is 
not only hope for liberation, for the organic development of the establishment 
of United States of Europe but in consequence for general welfare and peace 
and justice for humanity. 

Within the framework of the principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
there is ample room for individualism, and under such order the most differen- 
tiating traits of a nonaggressive “spirit of nationalism” of the European 
nationalities can flourish in harmony with the common cause of interdependence. 

Monsignor Batkunas. All 10 concur in 1 opinion, the same opinion. 

First, that the VOA broadcasts are entirely apolitical, and because 
they are restrained from speaking on political questions, naturally 
they do not satisfy the people on the other side. These people are 
suffering mostly for their political convictions and because they natu- 
‘ally are striving for political changes—they hate the government 
and they are suffering for their convictions—when they turn on the 
Voice of America they expect to be, well, consoled, rather confirmed, 
and naturally they expect hope and some ‘ideas as to how the Western 
World looks upon their future state, and they definitely do not get this 
over the Voice of America. 

The Voice shuns ideological discussion on the respective merits of 
communism and democracy. That is another thing that is not under- 
standable to their way of thinking. In my opinion, this is the position 
of anostrich. This dialog of democr: icy versus communism is world- 
wide. Communist indoctrination permeates every aspect of life 
behind the Iron Curtain. I have spoken over the Voice of America 
some 150 times, continuously for 2 years. I used to speak three times 
a month over the Voice. My talks were sermons. This is not in 
the statement, sir. I am deviating. I was told that we must refrain 
from giving any hope—im: gine, any ‘any promises, but must 
speak on strictly religious topics and met not deviate from that line. 

I listened to some of my sermons, and they did go through word by 
word. They were not censored. But I was told ‘that they would be 
censored if I deviated, if I did give any hope. I tried to refrain from 
giving any hope to those behind the Iron Curt ain, but I did, somehow, 
construct my sentences so that there was a line of hope and a line of 
strength, and, really, my fundamental idea of the talks was always, 
“Depend upon your ‘faith; be faithful to your church.” Well, that 
was all right. 

Mr. Hays. Could I interrupt you there, Monsignor? Was this a 
recent development ; that you were told not to deviate ? 

Monsignor Batkunas. That was from the very ee about 10 
years ago. During 1948, 1949, and 1950, I believe I spoke regularly. 
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Since then, I speak less frequently. The last time I spoke was last 
June or July. 

Mr. Hays. What I was getting at was not a political problem, but 
was there any supplemental advice given to you, say, after the Hun- 
garian revolution ? 

Monsignor Batxunas. No. 

Mr. Hays. In other words, that did not affect the attitude at all? 

Monsignor Batkunas. No. At the very start, I was told what to 
do, and I tried to adhere to the instructions. I understood my duty— 
how far I could go, and I did go as far as I could, and I am sure I 
was never censored, but still I had to be careful how I developed my 
sermon. Of course, 5 minutes is a short time. That is how long I 
spoke—5 to 7 minutes. 

I am very grateful for the privilege of speaking, and I think that 
it did affect listeners somehow, because, within the last 2 years, I was 
denounced by the Moscow radio and denounced by the Vilnius radio, 
and recently I read in newspapers that I was a beast of beasts and 
the lowest of the low. 

So, it would appear that the talks I gave over the radio were un- 
pleasant for them to listen to. Probably I did take advantage of the 
allowance that was granted to me. 

It is my opinion that they should allow more talks on communism 
and democracy. I think that, during the very first years, they did 
allow more. Now they have stopped it. The Lithuanian desk—be- 
cause I speak Lithuanian—never gave me any information whatso- 
ever about the policies or instructions they wished to receive. 

Secondly, there is not enough propaganda over the VOA. I have 
given you a talk by Mr. Constantin Visoianu, former Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Rumania, president of the Rumanian National 
Committee and chairman of the Rumanian delegation to the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations, on propaganda, and I wholehearted- 
ly agree with him that there is not enough propaganda over the Voice 
of America; it should be increased. 

The Baltic programs were stopped in Munich. After they closed 
Munich, we hoped that the Baltic people would have more time over 
the Voice of America from Washington. The opposite is true. It 
seems their time is cut 50 percent, and this is our complaint today, the 
reduction of our time by one-half and the favoring of the Russian 
language. 

We know that the Russian language is hated in —- countries. 
Probably some people do understand Russian, naturally, because the 
Russian language is forced upon the people. Russification is increased 
100 percent, to Russify the people. As a child, I was taken to Europe 
for a European education; I was in a Russian high school, and I had 
to learn that language within 1 year in order to enter it, and I can 
realize how hard it is for anyone to study it. My 3 years of high 
school were in the Russian language alone. Even today I don’t like 
it, after 45 or more years. 

It appears a mistake that the Voice of America is imposing the Rus- 
sian language, or, rather, is forcing people to listen to Russian broad- 
casts. I am certain this is a principal complaint of the Ukrainians. 
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T also have a statement on the Ukrainian-language broadcasts of the 
Voice of America to submit to you. I eon like to read a part of 
it: 

On April 30, 1958, our Conference submitted a memorandum to President 
Hisenhower, in which we expressed fear about the rumored cutting of some of 
the non-Russian broadcasts to the Soviet Union. What we anticipated, with 
fear and apprehension, has indeed happened: the Uzbek language has been abol- 
ished, while the Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian and Ukrainian services were 
cut by 50 percent. 

While these changes were in preparation, Moscow went on the psychological- 
warfare offensive by redoubling its radio propaganda to the free world. For 
instance, in July 1958, the Kremlin increased the Ukrainian-language broadcasts 
from Kiev 100 percent in order to reach the greatest possible number of 
Ukrainians in the free world. The Russians also initiated a broadcast in the 
Chechen language to a small group of Chechens in Turkey and Syria. 

Moreover, the USIA announced the increase of its Russian-language broad- 
casts to the U. 8. 8S. R., an increase which, undoubtedly, was effectuated at the 
expense of the Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, and Uzbek broad- 
casts. 

We can hardly conceive of any other greater blunder than that which the 
USIA has made by increasing the Russian-language broadcasts to the U. 8S. S. R., 
especially to the non-Russian captive nations. 

I think the Lithuanian witness here will explain that to broadcast in 
Russian to them is the gravest error that the Voice of America can 
make, and I would strongly urge that they should not only not sacri- 
fice but allow more broadcasts in the Baltic languages, because the 
Baltic people need more and more news from the West. 

Only last Saturday, I met an 84-year-old lady who left Lithuania 
last August 5, that is only 2 months ago, and I questioned her particu- 
larly about the Voice of America, “Did you listen to the Voice of 
America?” 

“Of course, we all did any time we had a chance.” 

“Did you like the broadcasts ?” 

“Yes, we did; because we were so tired of the Russian broadcasts we 
would listen to anything, anything else.” 

“Well, have you any complaints? Do you feel that there is a lack 
of something in the broadcasts?” 

“Well, they didn’t tell us much about what you are doing about the 
liberation of Lithuania, but just to hear that the Western World is 
speaking in our language was such a comfort.” 

I said, “Do you know what the people would like to hear—do you 
have any opinions on what the people would like to hear ?” 

“Oh, they would like to know more about how you are living, what 
your organizations are doing. They would like to know what the 
Lithuanians are doing for liberation.” 

I said, “Well, do people still expect liberation?” I asked her that 
direct question. I thought they were so despairing that they have no 
hopes. 

She said, “Oh, we only live with the feeling and hope in our hearts 
that someday war will come and we will be liberated.” 

I said, “Is that what you expect from the Western World or from 
the broadcasts ?” 

“Well, we hope to hear that, but we don’t, or didn’t.” 

She was quite old and probably did not listen to many of the pro- 
grams, but she gave me a general opinion about Lithuania. Further, 
she spoke about living conditions there. 
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That is the sentiment of the other side concerning their own lan- 
guage. Now, if America is going to stop that, what do you think 
they will think of America? That they are sold to the Russians; that 
they must be Russified or learn the language because even Americ: 
speaks to them in Russian. 

I wish at this point to present a paper on the abolition of the Uzbek- 
language broadcasts of the Voice of America and how important it is 
to have the Uzbek-l: anguage broadcasts back. They are not members 
of the Conference of Americans of Central-Eastern European Descent. 
They are members of the American Conference of Non-Russian Na- 
tions of the U.S. 5S. R. 

I believe you have the memorandum that these two conferences pre- 
sented to the President of the United States. But it is also very im- 
portant that the VOA should broadeast to the Uzbek nation, or, at 
least, the language spoken by, I would say, from 22 million to 30 million 
people- and they are all Moslems—and Russia today has built the 
most powerful radio station in Asia in Tashkent, the capital of Uzbek- 
istan, to reach not only the Uzbek people but people who understand 
Uzbek, especially the Moslem people, and we, on the other hand, abolish 
or discontinue the Uzbek-language broade asts. 

I bring up this question because the Uzbeks, the Lithuanians, the 
Estonians, the Ukrainians, the Georgians, and 1 or 2 more belong 
to the same section in the Voice of America. A reporter, Mr. Voss, 
wrote in the Washington Sunday Star on January 19, 1958, about dis- 
continuing certain languages over the Voice of America, and he singled 
out Uzbekistan as being an area that would not be served any more, and 
after his article appeared the Uzbek language broadcasts were 
discontinued. 

If this is the beginning, will the Voice of America discontinue other 
languages in that same section’ I have no words to express my dis- 
appointment and protest. This should not happen. The Uzbek lan- 
guage should be returned and the other languages of the same section 
should not be diminished or curtailed but even their time should be 
increased. 

That is my request to your committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Monsignor. 

Any questions, Mr. Bentley ¢ 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will not take much of 
the committee's time or the monsignor’s time. 

I would like to point out one thing in your statement, on page 3, 
the second full paragraph. You say, “As of September 1 of this year, 
the free world’s voice is not heard from Europe in Estonian, Latvian, 
nae Lithuanian any more.” 

I don’t think you intended by that to infer the Baltic language 
broadcasts were being discontinued entirely : did you? 

Monsignor Barkunas. In Europe. 

Mr. Bentiey. Are they being discontinued entirely or reduced? 

Monsignor Barkunas. In Europe they are discontinued entirely. 
Munich is closed, and Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian language 
broadcasts are not heard over the Voice of America in Europe. 

Mr. Hays. Just from the United States ! 

Monsignor Batkunas. Just from Washington. 
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Mr. Bentiey. Thank you. I have no further questions at this time. 

Mr. Hays. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keitiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Monsignor, I have the memorandum to which you referred, sub- 
mitted in April 1958. If I did not include this memorandum in the 
record last week, Mr. Chairman, I would like to include it at this 
point. 

Mr. Hays. core objection. 

(See p. 

Mrs. Ses: y. Monsignor, you were not the only one who submitted 
this, and I would like to know to whom it was submitted ? 

Monsignor Barxunas. It was submitted to Mr. Dulles by 4 Mem- 
bers of Congress—2 Senators and 2 Congressmen. We did ask Mr. 
Eisenhower to receive us, but at the time the Summit Conference 
engrossed the Government’s attention. Our friends finally were re- 
ceived by Secretary Dulles and presented it to him. 

Mrs. Kety. To Mr. Dulles? 

Monsignor Batkunas. Yes, but we ourselves were not received by 
Mr. Dulles though we did request it. 

Mrs. Ketiy. You did not see him ? 

Monsignor BaLtkunas. No; we did not see Mr. Dulles. We did 
request an appointment with him. 

Mrs. Ketiy. You did not receive, or did you receive any attitude so 
far as he was concerned as to this memorandum ¢ 

Monsignor Batkunas. I understand—this is hearsay—that he re- 
ceived it f avorably, and he was pleased to receive it. 

Mrs. Kexiiy. Yet the directive was given later on in spite of his 
favorable attitude to this memorandum ? 

Monsignor Batkunas. That is right. 

Mrs. Ketty. You are here today objecting to the cutting of the 
program and also to make criticism of its content. I would like to 
know, have you any evidence that Soviet jamming prevented the 
people of these nationalities from hearing VOA ? 

Monsignor Batkunas. The programs are jammed constantly. In 
fact, this old lady did state that. But it seems that at different times 
of the day they hear the program; at certain times it is not as force- 
ful, but they do get a sentence here and there a word, — so on, and, 
even with that, they are quite pleased that they can hear or listen to 
the Western World in their own language. 

Mrs. Ketiy. To follow that up, ‘if this directive is continued and 
there are minutes specified for the broadcasts, even the 50 percent 
in the language of the people of east Europe, there will be oppor- 
tunity for ‘the Soviets to jam that time that will be earmarked from 
9 to 10, et cetera, as against broadcasting continuously ? 

Monsignor Batkunas. That is right. 

Mrs. Ketriy. So, in this case, the directive will help the Russians 
cut out VOA completely from being heard behind the Iron Curtain? 
If there are special times for the broadeasts, the Russians will direct 
their jamming to that period ? 

Monsignor Barkxunas. Yes. They try also to jam the English lan- 
guage. English is also being replaced. In Lithuania, itself, I would 
say English is not spoken widely and, therefore, it is not as hurtful 
to the cause of the Russians and, therefore, they don’t mind that 
English is heard because it doesn’t bring any results. 
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But in Lithuanian they do jam it. Even the program that is broad- 
cast now, which is not ideological, not political, and only, I would 
say, reporting the niceties of American life, even that is jammed to 
the utmost because the people do listen. The jamming is primarily 
because the people want it and they listen. They want a program 
in their own language, not because innocent news items will do harm; 
it is the idea of speaking about American life in the Lithuanian 
language. 

rs. Kerry. You made a statement—lI think I jotted it down cor- 
rectly—that Americans of ethnic origin are restrained from broad- 
casting? Isthat correct; that they do not broadcast ? 

Monsignor Batxunas. No. I probably was speaking about differ- 
ent nationalities here. I am only speaking of Tame nationalities, be- 
cause the other nationalities did not present to me the material for 
presentation here. But all these nationalities have their desk at the 
Voice of America. 

Mrs. Ketty. What I mean to say is the people at the desks of VOA 
do not use Americans of ethnic origin to the extent they should? 

Monsignor Batxunas. If I made that statement 

Mrs. Ketry. I am asking the question. 

Monsignor Batxunas. I would not like to go on record on that, 
because I believe that they use mostly Americans of ethnic origin. 

Mr. Hays. Monsignor, the people in Lithuania today do buy new 
radio sets ? 

Monsignor BaLtxunas. My father and mother are from Lithuania— 
and I am surprised at all the letters I receive because, definitely, I 
am on the blacklist on the other side, but still people correspond 
with me. Recently, I received a photo of one of the families, and 
right behind them is a radio. Was that purposely done? I do not 
know. I believe that they have radios, and I believe that they all— 
well, not all, but I would say quite a large number—have radios. It 
seems that everybody has radios; they all listen to radios. 

Whether they have radios in the villages, I do not know, but cer- 
tainly they have radios in towns, and then they have these loudspeaker 
stations, but, of course, over that they never hear the Voice of 
America. The Voice of America only comes through private radios 
in private homes. 

Mr. Hays. Do you think there is any substantial number of people 
in Lithuania that can understand English? 

Monsignor Batkunas. Not a substantial number; I would say a 
small number. 

Mr. Hays. In other words, then, you think the reason the Russians 
do not jam English broadcasts is because they think not enough peo- 
ple hear them ? 

Monsignor Batkunas. That is right. 

Mr. Hays. Any more questions? 

Mr. Bentiey. I have one more, Mr. Chairman. 

How many Lithuanian-language broadcasts emanate from the free 
world ? 

Monsignor Batxunas. From the Vatican, Rome radio, and Madrid. 

Mr. Bentiey. And the Voice of America, up until now ? 

Monsignor Batxunas. That is right. 

Mr. Bentiey. There are only those three sources? 
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Monsignor Batxunas. In the Lithuanian language, yes. 

Mr. Benttey. Is it not a fact that in all three cases those countries, 
or the countries from which they emanate, are countries which still 
recognize free Lithuania ? 

Monsignor BaLtkunas. Rome does not. The Vatican does and Ma- 
drid does, but not Italy, from Mussolini’s time. 

Mr. Bentiey. Countries that have withdrawn diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Lithuania and which broadcast behind the Iron Curtain, such 
as Great Britain’s BBC, do not broadcast in the Lithuanian lan- 
guage ¢ 

Monsignor Batxunas. That is right. 

Mr. Bentiey. So, would it be fair to assume that any curtailment 
in Lithuanian-language broadcasts by the Voice of America might be 
taken in some quarters to mean that we were temporizing in our atti- 
tude of diplomatic recognition of the free Lithuanian State ? 

Monsignor Batkunas. Many of us here are afraid of that. We 
have a fear that in many quarters liberation is being curtailed; they 
have quieted down; “don’t talk loud; don’t show yourself.” That 
is happening now, and we are afraid that this step of curtailing the 
Lithuanian language by the Voice of America has a certain omen, 
and a bad one. 

Mr. Bentiey. I was referring specifically to the diplomatic recog- 
nition of the three Baltic Republics. Is it possible such curtailment 
of foreign-language broadcasts might be taken to indicate a revision 
of policy on the part of our Government? 

Monsignor Batxunas. Definitely. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you. 

Mr. Hays. That brings up another question. I don’t necessarily 
agree with this, but, obviously, our Government is not as concerned 
with liberation as it once was; the policy has been revised. In view 
of that, do you think it would be a mistake for us to keep talking 
about liberation when we have no intention of doing anything about 
it? 

Monsignor Barkunas. If that is the policy, it would be a mistake 
to talk about it, but I hope it is not the policy, because the Govern- 
ment quarters take it from the White House or from Mr. Dulles’ 
office, they have repeatedly stated the policy of recognition, and we 
hope that that policy will continue. But, when you see this is being 
curtailed, there is that fear in our hearts. 

Mr. Hays. If I can read the public pronouncements correctly, we 
have certainly revised the policy, at least the State Department has, 
and certainly, at the time of the Hungarian revolution it was made 
clear by the State Department that we were not encouraging any 
movements toward liberation; that we would applaud them if they 
came about, but that we weren’t going to do anything about helping 
them. 

In a case of that kind, do you think we ought to encourage these 
people to go into something that will lead to the shedding of their 
blood when we aren’t going to do anything about it? I am not in 
favor of that philosophy. 

Mr. Bentiry. I think the Government emphasis has been more on 
the idea of peaceful liberation. Iam not saying that is right or wrong, 
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but I am saying, in fairness to the Government, that is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Hays. I think you may be right. I don’t want to get into any 
political discussion, but knowing Russia as I do, I don’t have a hope 
of a peaceful liberation. I think it will have to be by some uprising. 

Mrs. Ketry. Mr. Chairman, I know the Department has requested 
that after we hear these witnesses they be given the opportunity for 
rebuttal. 

Mr. Hays. We want them back. 

Mrs. Ketiy. So may I ask that we submit questions of this nature 
to them. 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SeEcRETARY: The Subcommittee on State Department Organization 
and Foreign Operations has been holding hearings on the operations of the United 
States Information Agency. During the course of the hearings Congresswoman 
Kelly asked that the executive branch submit a statement on United States 
policy on the matter of liberation of the peoples who are captives of the Soviet 
Union. ; 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I am forwarding this request to you. It 
would be appreciated if you can supply the answer to this question at your 
earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Foreign 
Operations. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Foreign 
Operations, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Hays: I have received your letter of October 6, 1958, addressed to 
the Secretary, in which you requested a statement on United States policy on 
the matter of liberation of the peoples who are captives of the Soviet Union. 
At the time of the Hungarian revolution, on October 31, 1956, President Bisen- 
hower made the following statement which continues to represent United States 
policy on this matter : 

“After World War II, the Soviet Union used military force to impose on the 
nations of Eastern Europe governments of Soviet choice—servants of Moscow. 

“Tt has been consistent United States policy, without regard to political party, 
to seek to end this situation and to fulfill the wartime pledge of the United 
Nations that these countries, overrun by wartime armies, would once again know 
sovereignty and self-government. 

“We could not, of course, carry out this policy by resort to force. Such force 
would have been contrary both to the best interests of the eastern European 
peoples and to the abiding principles of the United Nations. But we did help 
to keep alive the hope of these peoples for freedom. 

“Beyond this, they needed from us no education in the worth of national 
independence and personal liberty, for, at the time of the American Revolution, 
it was many of them who came to our land to aid our cause. Recently the pres- 
sure of the will of these peoples for national independence has become more and 
more insistent. 

“* * * The United States has made clear its readiness to assist economically 
the new and independent governments of these countries. * * * We have also 
publicly declared that we do not demand of these governments their adoption of 
any particular form of society as a condition upon our economic assistance. 
Our one concern is that they be free—for their sake and for freedom’s sake. 
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“We have also, with respect to the Soviet Union, sought clearly to remove any 
false fears that we would look upon new governments in these eastern European 
countries as potential military allies. We have no such ulterior purpose. We 
see these peoples as friends, and we wish simply that they be friends who are free.” 

If I can be of any further assistance to you on this matter, please do not 
hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witt1aM B. Macomber, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Hays. I would like to ask you, Monsignor, what, in your opin- 
ion, should be our policy in regard to the Voice of America? 

Monsignor Batkunas. The policy of the Voice of America in the 
first place should be to have the people learn the correct and right 
attitude of American political, I would say, indoctrination or belief 
concerning communism and democracy. They should know that, at 
least, even if they don’t speak about liberation. They should under- 
stand and know the American viewpoint as far as communism and 
democracy is concerned. ‘They live in hopes that the bulwark of 
democracy and freedom is in America, but they don’t hear that. 

Mr. Hays. That is very helpful, and that is what we want to hear. 

Monsignor Batxunas. And they should hear that in the Lithuanian 
language, or any other language, even if they do not hear the word 
“liberation” or promise of liberation or war. I am called a war- 
monger in the Russian press and over the radio because last February 
in a talk in New York I frank as president of an ethnic 
group, I should not say that—I Liedlove that as soon as Russia is in- 
volved in war, every small nationality in Russia will rise. Insurrec- 
tion will con 6 simultaneously. And even this old lady—and I have 
spoken to others from the other side—and they say unless there is a 
war that Russia is involved in they will not be liberated. If there is a 
war that Russia is involved in, then the 34 or 35 nationalities that 
comprise Great Russia will free themselves and the Russian empire 
will disintegrate. 

[ am afraid even the State Department has people who are afraid of 
this doctrine, so I would rather not speak on that, but that is in many 
minds, that Great Russia will fall to pieces as soon as war begins. 
I believe this atom war will probably destroy many of us and destroy 
many nations, but it is hard to understand otherwise what will bring 
the change. 

Inside they are fearful, and they will not rise unless the outside 
world is ready tocomein. Sothat isthe situation. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

Any other questions ? 

Mrs. Ketry. I have one question. I am asking a member of the 
staff to check it. I had an executive session here, I cannot mention 
the name of the witness or when it was, but this person said if there 
is a war, the people would be united in behalf of Russia and would 
not help us. I think Iam correct on that. 

Monsignor Batkxunas. I would ask you to get the opinion of every- 
one here and see which opinion would prevail. I am afraid my 
opinion would prevail and not that one. Among these 10 nationalities 
at least and the other non-Russian nationalities in the other con- 
ference, both of which comprise 16 nationalities, we are of the opinion 
that if war comes they will not unite with Russia, they will not back 
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up Russia, they will come out for the democratic world, for the Western 
World, and will declare themselves free and independent. 


Mrs. Kenny. I agree with you. I think the Hungarian revolution 
was evidence of that. 


Mr. Hays. Thank you, Monsignor. 
Monsignor Batkunas. Thank you. 


(The followi ing documents were submitted by Monsignor Balkunas :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY VERY Rev. MsGr. JOHN BALKUNAS, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS OF CENTRAL EASTERN EUROPEAN DESCENT 
ON THE BROADCASTS OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA TO EAST-CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 


Never before have the East-Central European broadcasts of the Voice of 
America been so unpopular and ineffective with their audiences as at present 
time. ‘This fact should be of greatest concern for the American Government 
and the American people. 

I am fully aware that this is a sweeping statement. Unfortunately, it is fully 
corroborated by evidence. 

First of all, recent escapees from all central eastern European countries are 
unanimous in their evaluation of the Voice’s effectiveness at home. Not only 
are Voice of America’s broadcasts unpopular, but its audiences are dwindling, 
they say. The reasons for this waning of the Voice’s prestige are many. Here 
are some of them. 

1. The broadcasts are entirely apolitical. For the people who are compelled 
to be passionately interested in politics—since political fluctuations are for them 
a matter of life and death—this is a most serious omission. The peoples of 
central eastern Europe are also deprived of facts, of the usual sources of infor- 
mation which we enjoy in the democratic countries. That is why they turn 
with eagerness to the Voice’s programs for factual news, political commentaries, 
and analyses. These are missing there. I understand that it is the Voice’s 
policy not to criticize the governments of these captive countries. This would 
make some sense if these governments would enjoy some degree of popular 
support. But, as all experts on central Eastern Europe agree and as the events 
of the last 2 years have so tellingly demonstrated, these governments are univer- 
sally hated. What is and what can be the reaction of a listener of Voice’s pro- 
gram in central Eastern Europe who does not hear one word of criticism of the 
people in power, the people who exploit him, silence him, and pervert his children? 

2. It is also my understanding that the Voice shuns ideological discussion on 
the respective merits of communism and democracy. In my opinion, this is a 
position of an ostrich. This dialog of democracy versus communism is world- 
wide. Communist indoctrination permeates every aspect of life behind the 
Iron Curtain. The people are incessantly told of communism’s power, victories, 
and as the inevitable conqueror of the world, as the wave of the future over all 
life. But when they turn on the Voice of America, this vital dialog is almost non- 
existent. 

3. Iam told that at present the Voice’s broadeasts stress the wonderful things 
in American life, cultural and material. We are certainly proud of these things. 
But it is another question if an emphasis of such a fare is useful in political 
propaganda to central eastern European countries. My answer is decidedly 

“No.” When a person behind the Iron Curtain huddles up to the receiver for 
a few precious moments, on borrowed time which may cost him a long term of 
imprisonment, he does not want to hear how well the American housewives are 
doing and what nice gadgets they have in their kitche ns. He also resents when 
he hears an endless list of items symbolizing America’s prosperity. Is it good 
policy to read a long elaborate menu to a person who is starving? America for 
the captive nations means, first and above all, hope for freedom and independence, 
on which economic progress will eventually be built. We know why these peo- 
ple like the United States. The very core of their “American dream” is the free- 
dom which they hope to regain with the help of this stronghold of liberty. This 
sounds more of a political ideal than a thirst for frivolous amusement. 

4. Another disquieting development is the curtailment of certain programs of 
the Voice and their substitution with Russian-language broadcasts. Here the 
argument runs that those people over there do understand Russian anyway. 
They do, to an extent. But it is a matter of elementary psychology to know 
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that a broadcast in the language of the oppressor loses most of its effectivity. 
And we hope more of good psychology will be used in our propaganda. 

On July 2, the United States Information Agency announced that it was aug- 
menting the Voice programs in English and Russian and, in connection with this, 
was reorganizing its radio center in Munich. In plain language it means that, 
under cover of administrative changes, the only half-hour broadcasts to the free 
world from Europe in the Baltic languages are being abolished. 

As of September 1 of this year, the free world’s voice is not heard from 
Europe in Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian anymore. The Baltic people will 
never understand that at the same time, while they are discriminated against, 
the Voice is increasing its programs in Russian. The inevitable question arises 
if by such actions the United States desires to promote the Russification process 
which the Baltic peoples are resisting with the same determination as ever in 
the past. The temporary continuation of the Baltic programs from Washington 
cannot disguise the naked fact that an attempt has been made to extinguish the 
only channel of the United States information in Europe in the Baltic languages. 
The muzzling of the United States voice in Europe comes at the time when Com- 
munists are strengthening their broadcasts directed to the West. Radio Prague, 
for example, has increased its broadcasts directly at West Germany to five half- 
hours a day. Radio Budapest is propagandizing the West Germans by means of 
two daily half-hour broadcasts. 

5. What is necessary to make the Voice’s programs more effective? It needs 
more propaganda. Propaganda is a resentful word to USIA. Soviet Russia is 
making an active, aggressive, and hostile propaganda—a propaganda with 
impressively telling effects. 

The United States has shunned any dynamic propaganda. This country’s prop- 
aganda stems, like so many other things, from the notion of containment. It is 
being carried out very discreetly. 

No doubt America’s propaganda cannot assume the aspect of hostile personal- 
ities, of invective, and of falsehood, which is so characteristic of Soviet propa- 
ganda. The immense, the inestimable advantage of an American propaganda is 
precisely the fact that it can, it needs, and should promote only the truth and 
righteous ideas. It can, however, too, combat certain ideas and certain offenses 
represented and committed by Soviet Russia. It must become aggressive. No 
country in the world is more vulnerable to a righteous propaganda than Soviet 
Russia. 

I find it very hard to understand why America is so reluctant to face the fact 
that it has a real need of propaganda. This, after all, is the country that has 
made advertising what it is today. What else is advertising than an active and 
dynamic propaganda, aimed at fixing certain notions in people’s minds? 

Of course, in order to be successful, the kind of propaganda I have in mind 
must be put out by a powerful country. It must be inspired by a firm and 
unwavering policy. A great power can attract friends only on the basis of a 
purposeful and steadfast policy. 

It is certainly high time for the free world to give greater attention to 
propaganda, grasping above all the nature of the propaganda called for in the 
present struggle. All it has to do is to use them, that is, the most powerful argu- 
ments, which are in our favor and against Soviet Russia. The free world, 
through timidity and silence, has allowed Soviet Russia to become the ostensible 
champion of anticolonialism and antiimperialism. This has come about 
because the free world has never resolutely posed the issue of Soviet Russia’s 
aggression against 10 European countries. 

It is in the interest of all of us who believe in freedom, in independence, and 
in the dignity of man that the policy and propaganda of the free world become 
the instrument of its own success. 

6. What are my recommendations? In order to avoid irreparable harm, 
the reogranization of the Voice of America’s Baltic programs in Munich should 
be repaired, the time appropriated to them should not be curtailed here ir 
Washington. The time for Lithuanian language is shortened here now. It 
is plain discrimination. The Uzbek language was discontinued, while Russians 
are building a major station for propaganda in that language. Will the fate 
of other languages be the same? 

The Voice of America should be strengthened by increasing the number of 
non-Russian-language programs beamed to the Soviet Russia and the program 
content should be governed by the overriding need to present to the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain the unvarnished truth about world affairs and above 
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all, about national and cultural traditions and aspirations of the enslaved 
nations which are being subjected to communization and Russification. 

The same policy of a strengthened American psychological warfare should 
be equally applied by American private organizations which are engaged in 
political broadcasting programs directed to the enslaved nation, such as Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberation. Money should not be a consideration to 
dictate the urgency and quality of our broadcast programing. 

What is necessary to make the Voice’s programs more effective? The color- 
less political broadcasts should be replaced by programs that take into account 
the local interests and the vital needs of the captive peoples. There is no 
political risk in this since the needs of the United States are, as a whole, 
identical. These broadcasts should by no means give the captive peoples false 
hopes, but they must create a winning impression, they must bear witness to 
America’s resourcefulness, powerfulness, and determination. They must im- 
press that democracy is the way of the future. There is no need to convince 
the East Central European peoples that Americans are good. These peoples 
have a very high opinion of American intentions, and of the life in the United 
States. What they want is simply to hear America talking to them in a strong 
and determined voice about things they are intersted to hear, giving them vital 
information and justified hope. This, I regret to say, is not the case with the 
Voice of America today. 


ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS 


Fifty-ninth meeting of the plenary assembly held at the Carnegie Endowment 
International Center, New York City, on September 24, 1958 
ADDRESS BY CONSTANTIN VISOIANU, FoRMER MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF 
RUMANIA, PRESIDENT OF THE RUMANIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE RUMANIAN DELEGATION TO ACEN 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, distinguished fellow delegates, the fifth 
regular session of the Assembly of Captive European Nations opens under dis- 
turbing circumstances, characterized by the attacks of the Communist powers 
against the institutions and positions of the free world. 

It seems to be the general consensus that the development of the newest nu- 
clear weapons makes a war virtually impossible. Under cover of this postulate, 
the Communist powers are constantly strengthening and developing their ag- 
gressive initiatives, convinced that the democracies will not react, while the latter 
are entrenching themselves in a defensive attitude. The concern of avoiding a 
war is increasingly devolving upon the great democratic powers. Soviet Russia 
is only too pleased to leave this task exclusively to the democracies, and is 
doing its utmost to make it ever more burdensome. The free, civilized, and 
prosperous citizen of the West hardly sees a day going by without being told 
of the destructive effects to be expected from a nuclear war. Every act, every 
move of Western policy is haunted by this fear. Consequently, any firm ini- 
tiatives are discouraged. The risks involved are paralyzing all effective plans. 
The notion of compromise, of concession, is becoming rooted in the Western 
mind. 

However, controversies are being opened solely with regard to the positions 
held by the free world. They stem from Soviet initiatives and attacks. The 
positions held by Soviet Russia are exempt from controversies. Western ini- 
tiative does not touch these. Hence compromise plays solely with regard to the 
holdings and interests of the free world. 

At the time when the great Western democracies had a monopoly on the 
atom bomb, and, by that same token enjoyed a crushing military superiority, 
they thought up the so-called theory of containment. These great powers wished 
to dig in behind a certain line of defense, and to make defense into a permanent 
common policy. This unfortunately, runs counter to every law of mechanics and 
to every political and military rule. 

Yet this notion of containment fitted so well the present psychology of the 
Western democracies that it has reached into every field of endeavor. It has 
now become a spiritual and mental state. It is seriously hampering the West 
in the political, moral, and ideological struggle that is currently shaping up 
under cover of the nuclear stalemate. Soviet Russia is attacking on every 
front; the Western powers are content to defend themselves, with varying suec- 
cess, I might add. The struggle, however, does not concern only defense. It has 
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notably extended toward fresh zones, which are open to fresh influences, where 
the ideas of one or another of the great protagonists are apt to penetrate. Now, 
defensive forms and ideas, stemming from defensive sources, can penetrate 
nowhere at all. They are not designed to win and to conquer. 

Mr. Chairman, the political aspects of the current international situation are 
being dealt with by our colleagues who are more competent than myself. For 
myself, I beg leave to submit a few remarks in connection with a specific prob- 
lem, namely, propaganda. 

In the struggle now being waged between Soviet Russia and Communist 
China on the one side, and the free world on the other, propaganda has become 
the principal instrument of warfare. It is being used skillfully, vigorously, and 
perseverently by the Communist powers but only most discreetly and even tim- 
idly by the great Western democracies. The difference in the results achieved 
by these two different methods is striking, 

Let me take the instance of Soviet Russia and of the United States. 

The United States is one of the very rare guiltless powers. America has 
set free territories that were under its jurisdiction; it has assisted in the lib- 
eration of many nations, it has helped almost every country you can name to 
save its independence and to restore its economy. In one way or another, the 
United States has displayed a generosity that is without parallel in history. 

Now let us look at Soviet Russia. That country has set at naught every 
treaty it has ever signed; it has violated every principle of international law; 
it has never ceased working by subversive means to overturn the political order 
and to destroy the independence of other countries, it has, most notably of all, 
subjugated by force nine countries of Europe, each of which has an impressive 
record of freedom and independence. It can be asserted without hesitation that 
Soviet Russia’s aggressions are unmatched both in number and in scope. 

And yet the United States is criticized and suspected throughout the greater 
part of the world, whereas Soviet Russia has become the champion, if you 
please, or anti-imperialism and anticolonialism and the defender of the inde- 
pendence of states. 

How is that paradoxical result to be explained? 

The answer is not far toseek. It is propaganda. 

It is propaganda alone. Soviet Russia is making an active, aggressive, and 
hostile propaganda—a propaganda with impressively telling effects. 

Certainly, it is a propaganda of the most unscrupulous kind. Yet, strongly 
and persistently carried out, with the ceasless repetition of the same themes, 
stressing the notion that Soviet Russia is the steadfast friend of all govern- 
ments that join it, Soviet propaganda has succeeded. 

The United States has shunned any dynamic propaganda. This country’s 
propaganda stems, like so many other things, from the notion of containment. 
It is being carried out so very discreetly, one might almost say bashfully. 
Indeed, in the United States the very word “propaganda” has come to have a 
wicked, shameful connotation, and to be avoided. Officially, it is the word 
“information” that is used in its stead. It would seem to be the purpose of 
this country to do no more than convey the facts, the bare facts, to the minds 
of men, leaving everyone to draw the proper conclusions. 

This can assuredly not come under the heading of propaganda. It is small 
wonder that it is utterly ineffectual. 

I’m afraid I must agree that propaganda, as such, is not a delicate operation. 
It is apt to be unpleasant and even brutal at times. Its aim is to fix certain 
ideas in men’s minds, certain well-defined conclusions. It has to exert a cer- 
tain amount of pressure on the people’s mind, to make them accept the desired 
deductions and answers. But then such is the nature and, indeed, the definition 
of propaganda. 

No doubt, America’s propaganda cannot assume the aspect of hostile personal- 
ities, of invectives, and of falsehood, which is so characteristic of Soviet prop- 
aganda. Nor, fortunately, is there any need for it to do so. The immense, 
the inestimable advantage of an American propaganda is percisely the fact 
that it can, it needs, and should promote only the truth and righteous ideas. 
It can, however, too, and, indeed, it must, become aggressive. It should, by 
all means, actively combat certain ideas and certain offenses represented and 
committed by Soviet Russia. 

No country in the world is more vulnerable to a righteous propaganda than 
Soviet Russia. But, if the United States and the rest of the free world refuse 
to take advantage of that vulnerability, and to use propaganda against the crimes 
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committed by Soviet Russia, then all they can oppose to Soviet Russia’s own 
propaganda will be minor objections or impalpably subtle quibbling. 

I find it very hard to understand why America is so reluctant to face the fact 
that it has a real need of propaganda. This, after all, is the country that has 
made advertising what it is today. What else is advertising than an active 
and dynamic propaganda, aimed at fixing certain notions in people’s minds? 
Then again, what of domestic political propaganda in this country? We have 
all witnessed the active struggle that opens between the two great political par- 
ties here, before elections. Each party strives for victory ; both compete for votes, 
In other words, they do their best to make the voters accept their own answers. 
As in every other country, the political parties here don’t content themselves 
with informing the voters. They tell them. They give them information de- 
signed to warrant certain conclusions, which are clearly put to the voter. In 
the United States, the political parties address themselves to the American 
citizen; that is to say, to a citizen particularly versed in politics. Yet they are 
not bashful in presenting their own particular picture of the opposing party’s 
policies, or even in deforming certain aspects thereof to their own advantage. 
When domestic propaganda has this active and aggressive character, why, one 
wonders, is the United States so excessively reticent in external propaganda? 

Of course, in order to be successful, the kind of propaganda I have in mind 
must be put out by a powerful country. It must be inspired by a firm and 
unwavering policy. It must, above all, come from a power that is, itself, suc- 
cessful. An unsuccessful country cannot have an effective propaganda. A great 
power can attract friends only on the basis of a purposeful and steadfast policy. 
If a great power makes a point of saying to all and sundry, “I am kindly, generous, 
and ready at all times to compromise,” it will not be able to attract friendship. 
It may well inspire sympathy. It may even arouse a measure of compassion. 
But what a small country seeks from a great power is protection. If that small 
country knows that it can at any moment become the object of some compromise, 
it will strive to protect its interests in other ways. Indeed, it will, more often 
than not, seek agreement with the adversary. 

When Czechoslovakia was sacrificed at Munich by the great western democ- 
racies, and when the other countries of central and eastern Europe saw that they 
had no hope of finding protection in their association with those western 
democracies, they changed their own governments and set up administrations 
which sought a rapprochement with Hitler. All former alliances built up on the 
basis of friendship with the democratic powers were dissolved, and each of these 
smaller countries sought, rightly or wrongly, to salvage its existence through 
friendship with the newly risen, victorious power. 

Propaganda becomes effective to the extent to which its themes are more often 
repeated. This, however, means that it reflects a stable policy. A policy that 
changes every week cannot put out an effective propaganda. Furthermore, a 
successful propaganda entails the taking of certain risks. When Soviet Russian 
went out for the Arab world, it discarded, by the same token, the interests and 
sympathies of Israel from its concerns. It did so after deliberately weighing 
all the pros and cons, and accepting the enmity of Israel with all the far-reaching 
consequences involved. 

I would like, finally, to point up another most important issue. This is 
the hesitation of the free world, swinging backward and forward between prin- 
ciples and interests. When principles are at stake, the free world is prepared 
to sacrifice them under the pretense of serving its interests. When interests are 
at stake, the free world sacrifices them just as readily under the pretense of 
saving the principles involved. Between these two positions, the free world 
oscillates, unable to reap the advantages of either. The free world does not 
appear to be sufficiently idealistic to defend its principles, nor yet sufficiently 
realistic to defend its interests. 

It is certainly high time for the free world to give greater attention to prop- 
aganda, grasping, above all, the nature of the propaganda called for in the pres- 
ent struggle. The free world disposes of the most powerful propaganda argu- 
ments. All it has to do is to use them. The free world, through timidity and 
silence, has allowed Soviet Russia to become the ostensible champion of anti- 
colonialism and anti-imperialism. This has come about because the free world 
has never resolutely posed the issue of Soviet Russia’s aggression against nine 
European countries. Had Soviet Russia had any such arguments against the 
United States, it is not hard to imagine how it would have used them. There 
would have been no international gathering, no meeting of the United Nations, 
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and no statement by Khrushchev that would not have made the utmost play of 
these aggressions. 

The present world struggle has reached a serious stage. The Communist ad- 
vances have reached the free world’s security perimeter. It behooves the free 
world to take every measure to save itself, even departing from certain traditions 
of decency and reticence that have prevailed hitherto but which are no longer 
adequate when facing the enemy of today. 

The point of view of Soviet Russia is a simple one. It was long ago expressed 
by Lenin, as follows: “Anyone opposing the expansion of communism is an 
aggressor. Any war provoked by the Communists is a war of liberation. Any 
resistance to such a war is an aggression.” From this simple postulate stems the 
greater part of Soviet activity. The free world must stand up against this will 
to expand. It must do so by carrying on an active and dynamic propaganda. 
If the great democracies continue to stay entrenched in a policy of containment, 
while successively making every concession called for by a permanent defensive, 
they will be bringing the Communist peril into the very heart of the free world. 

It is in the interest of all of us who believe in freedom, in independence, and 
in the dignity of man that the policy and propaganda of the free world become 
the instrument of its own success. 


STATEMENT OF VERY Rev. MsGr. JOHN BALKUNAS, ON THE UKRAINIAN-LANGUAGE 


3ROADCAST OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


As president of the Conference of Americans of Central and Eastern European 
Descent (CACEED), in which the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
is one of the most active members, I am deeply concerned about the 50-percent 
cut in the Ukrainian-language broadcasts of the VOA. The Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, as our own CACEED, is an organization of American 
citizens, devoted to the welfare and security of the United States. We feel that 
the cut in the Ukrainian-language broadcast of the VOA is highly detrimental 
to United States interests and security. 

The Soviet Union is not a homogeneous nation, but an empire ruled by the 
Moscow-based Soviet Russian Communist government. This empire consists of 
15 national republics, which are, according to the Soviet constitution, “sovereign 
and independent,” but, actually, dominated and ruled by Moscow. 

Ukraine is one of the largest, and most important republics, after the Russian 
Republic (R. 8. S. F. R.) ; her population amounts to over 42 million people, or 
more than 20 percent of the total population of the U. 8. 8S. R. 


POPULATION OF UKRAINE 


Over 32 million Ukrainians live in the Ukrainian Republic, while the remain- 
ing 10 million are scattered throughout the European and Asian parts of the 
U. S. S. R. Ukraine has 9,107,000 workers and employees; nearly 40 percent 
of the Ukrainian population lives in cities and agricultural centers, and about 
60 percent in the rural areas. 


CULTURAL STATUS OF UKRAINE 


In 1956-57, the cultural status of Ukraine, according to the official statistics, 
was given as follows: 

Thirty-one thousand and eight hundred scientists; 500,300 specialists in vari- 
ous fields with college degrees ; 655,000 specialists with lower technical training ; 
345,300 university and college students; 374,900 students of lower technical 
schools; 5,841,500 pupils of public school; 3 academies of sciences; 138 uni- 
versities and colleges; 599 lower technical schools; 30,063 public schools, in- 
cluding 5,985 high schools; 34,857 public libraries; hundreds of newspapers 
(dailies and monthlies) and magazines (weekly and monthly), and 1,338,000 
radio receivers (not loudspeakers). 

The intellectual and technical force of Ukraine makes 18-19 percent of the 
total intellectual force of the U. S. S. R., and 41-42 percent in relation to all 


other national republics of the U. 8. S. R. (with the exception of the Russian 
Republic). 
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UKRAINIAN LANGUAGE 


The official language of the Ukrainian Republic is the Ukrainian language. 
Percentagewise, the extent to which the Ukrainian language is used in schools, 
literary production, newspapers, the Government institutions and administrative 
apparatus is about 75-80 percent, which corresponds to the percentage of the 
Ukrainian population of Ukraine, which is about 75-80 percent. 

Although the Ukrainian language is the official language of the Ukrainian 
Republic, the Soviet Government and the Communist Party in Moscow have 
been pursuing a policy of ruthless russification in Ukraine for many years. 
The Ukrainians, as all other non-Russian peoples of the U. S. S. R., have been 
subjected to a systematic course of Russification. The Russian language is 
being officially espoused as the “language of Lenin” and Russian literature and 
arts are extolled as “superior” and, therefore, should have priority over the non- 
Russian languages and cultures. But the Ukrainians have resisted bravely, and 
very often suffered harsh persecution and punishment. In 1953, even Leonid 
Melnikov, a favorite of Khrushchev, was dismissed from the post of secretary 
general of the Communist Party of Urkaine for his Russification policies in 
Ukraine. 

UKRAINIANS IN SOVIET ARMY 


Although there is no separate Ukrainian army, the Ukrainians constitute from 
35 to 40 percent of all the Soviet armed forces. There are some 76-80 high-ranking 
officers, such as marshals, generals, and admirals who are known to be 
Ukrainians. 

In reality, these Ukrainians were never solidly behind the Communist regime 
or loyal to the Moscow political objectives and plans. In 1941, when the Ger- 
mans invaded the Soviet Union, more than 3 million Soviet troops, among whom 
the Ukrainians constituted an overwhelming majority, refused to defend the 
U. S. S. R. and surrendered to the Germans. During the Hungarian revolution 
in the fall of 1956 three Soviet tank divisions, consisting mostly of Ukrainians, 
were disarmed and punished by the Soviet security troops loyal to Moscow, 
because they refused to fight the Hungarian freedom fighters and surrendered 
their tanks and ammunition to them. 


UKRAINIANS IN THE FREE WORLD 


Outside the U. 8S. S. R. itself there are over 500,000 Ukrainians in Communist 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. They all now have Ukrainian news- 
papers, schools, and institutions. There are over 35,000 Ukrainians in Yugo- 
slavia. 

3ut there are over 2,500,000 Ukrainians and their direct descendants in 
the free world today: over 1,500,000 in the United States, about 500,000 in 
Canada, 400,000 in South America, and over 100,000 in Western Europe. They 
constitute a powerful force advocating freedom and independence for Ukraine 
and other countries enslaved by Moscow. They have highly developed national 
publications, church and political, social and fraternal organizations. In Canada 
a number of Canadians of Ukrainian descent have attained high offices, in- 
cluding posts in Cabinet, Senate, Dominion, and province parliaments. 

I presented these vital facts on the Ukrainians in order to stress the political 
validity and importance of the VOA’s Ukranian broadcasts. On April 30, 1958, 
our organization submitted a memorandum to President Eisenhower, in which 
we expressed fear about the rumored cutting of some of the non-Russian broad- 
casts to the Soviet Union. What we anticipated with fear and apprehension, 
has indeed happened : the Uzbek language has been abolished, while the Estonian, 
Latvian, and Lithuanian and Ukrainian services were cut by 50 percent. 

While these changes were in preparation, Moscow went on the psychological 
warfare offensive by redoubling its radio propaganda to the free world. For 
instance, in July 1958, the Kremlin increased the Ukrainian language broad- 
casts from Kiev 100 percent in order to reach the greatest possible number 
of Ukrainians in the free world. The Russians also initiated a broadcast in 
the Chechen language to a small group of Chechens in Turkey and Syria. 

Moreover, the USIA announced the increase of its Russian-language broad- 
easts to the U. S. S. R., an increase which undoubtedly was effectuated at the 
expense of the Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, and Uzbek broad- 
casts. 
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We can hardly conceive of any other greater blunder than that which the 
USIA has made by increasing the Russian language broadcasts to the U. 8. 8S. R., 
especially to the non-Russian captive nations. I take this opportunity to 
wholeheartedly support the Honorable Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, when he 
stated in his prefatory remark to our memorandum in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of August 23, 1958: 

“At the same time, I am reliably informed that the broadcasts of the Voice of 
America in the Russian language have been greatly expanded. It is now 
planned to broadcast the American point of view on world affairs to the 
people of the captive nations in the Russian language. Apparently none of 
the people in authority at the Voice of America is aware of the fact that the 
Russian language is regarded as the mother tongue of communism and a target 
for the contempt of the enslaved non-Russian people. Speaking to the people of 
the captive nations in the language of their oppressor stands as a tragic 
example of how to make enemies and alienate people in a strategic area of the 
world.” 

The United States is regarded by the overwhelming majority of the enslaved 
nations as their friend and ally. Therefore, our psychological warfare should 
be conducted under the assumption that we do not, as a nation, recognize the 
tussian conquests in Eastern Europe and Asia, nor do we condone their ruth- 
less policy of Russification and Sovietization. But it seems that we are doing 
exactly that, when we cut these non-Russian broadcasts of the Voice of Amer- 
ica. 

In conclusion, if I am permitted to express my own viewpoint, I think that 
our foreign policy has suffered a great blow when the responsible Government 
officials took this decision to cut the radio broadcasts to the enslaved nations of 
Mstonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan, inasmuch as to these 
captive nations the Voice of America symbolized a better future, a hope for 
eventual and certain liberation from the Russian Communist yoke and en- 
slavement. 





STATEMENT OF VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN BALKUNAS, ON THE ABOLITION OF THE 
UzBekK LANGUAGE BROADCAST OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


We regret that the USIA has abolished the Uzbek language broadcast of the 
VOA to the U. 8. S. R. in the belief that this language was not important in 
our overall psychological warfare policies with respect to the U. 8. 8. R. 

Since Nikita S. Khrushchev has become so solicitous of the national libera- 
tion of the Moslem peoples of the Middle East, the Uzbek language has assumed 
a new significance. 

There are between 22 to 30 million Turkic and Moslem peoples inside the Soviet 
Union today. From Lenin through Stalin and to Khrushchev they have been 
subjected to ruthless Russification, religious and national persecution, and out- 
right genocide. Inthe U.S. 8. R. these people live in the five Soviet Republics of 
Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tadzikistan, and Kirghizistan, which 
embrace about 20 million Moslems; the other Moslems live scattered in the so- 
called autonomous oblasts—Bashkir, Chuvash, Kara-Kalpak, Tatar, Yakut, 
Karachis, Kakash, and Tuvin. 

Needless to say, these Turko-Moslem peoples, inhabiting a strategic periphery 
of the Soviet Union, possess rich natural resources, and are always opposed to 
the domination of Moscow. 

The Russians have been extremely busy by promoting the “liberation move- 
ments” of the various Moslem peoples of the Middle East and Africa, and using 
their own Moslem quislings as their chief agents. For instance, the Asian- 
African Peoples Solidarity Conference, held in Cairo on January 1, 1958, was 
attended by a massive delegation of Uzbeks from the U.S. 8. R. 

As long ago as January 19, 1958, Earl H. Voss wrote in the Sunday Star of 
Washington, D. C., to the effect that the USIA was considering the elimination of 
its broadcasts to the “less critical areas,” and singled out Uzbekistan as being 
such an area. 

Mr. Voss’ article was based on authoritative information, because subsequently 
the Uzbek language of the VOA was indeed eliminated altogether. 

Probably not many Americans realize the importance to the free world, espe- 
cially to the United States, of the Uzbek-language broadcasts. Uzbekistan, with 
Tashkent as its capital, is playing a very important part in Moscow’s global pol- 
icies, especially those involving the Moslem peoples of Asia and Africa. Uz- 
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bekistan is close to the Moslems of Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan. While we 
are classifying Uzbekistan as a “less critical area,’ the Russians are building 
powerful propaganda facilities in Tashkent, from where they broadcast in many 


languages and dialects to the peoples of Asia and Africa, trying to sway them 
against the United States. 


The Uzbek language broadcast of the VOA was a symbol of hope and future 
liberation for all these Moslem peoples, both in the U. 8. S. R. and in the Middle 
East, who had always resisted the Russian rule and hoped that one day their 
enslaved homeland would again become free and independent. 

That we, as a nation, have failed to understand these sentiments of the en- 
slaved Moslems in the U. 8. 8. R., attests to either our ignorance of these vital 
problems, or to a deliberate step which cannot but seriously hurt our prestige 
and leadership in this strategic area of the world. 


Mr. Hays. The next witness is Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor at 
Georgetown University and chairman of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, on the Voice of America. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LEV E. DOBRIANSKY, PROFESSOR AT GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY AND CHAIRMAN OF THE UKRAINIAN CON- 
GRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA 


Dr. Dosrtansky. Mr. Chairman, before I begin, I would like to 
state that I think this statement answers some of the points raised 
here, even to the extent of eliminating, perhaps, a few inaccurate 
observations. If I may proceed. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am most grateful 
for this opportunity to testify on some current changes undertaken 
by our United States Information Agency in its Voice of America 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union. At the very outset, I wish to state 
that it is not my intention at all to indulge in wild accusations or in- 
dictments against the USLA and its operations. In fact, the record of 
our activities—I refer to the committee that I represent—will show 
that over the years we have followed closely the operations of the 
USIA and have consistently supported the Agency in its needs for 
expansion and improvement. 

On occasions we have criticized it but always with constructive 
intent. Our criticisms have never entailed the accusation that the 
Voice of America or the USIA is riddled with sabotaging Commu- 
nists and subversives; nor do they now. This thought 1s, in a sense, 
passé and rather superficial at this time. 

Some measure of sober thought will show that far more important 
and more critical at this time is the Agency’s decision to eliminate 
the Uzbek language program and to curtail the Baltic, Ukrainian, 
Georgian, and perhaps even some other non-Rusian-language pro- 
grams beamed to the Soviet Union. This decision cannot be said to 
rest solely on an allegedly technical argument of transmitter shortage. 
Instead, it clearly reflects certain policy directions for the VOA which 
are ill advised, dangerous, and a bit absurd. 

We do not at all believe that the decision arrived at by Mr. George 
V. Allen, the Director of USIA, and also by the Department of State 
is the result, in any degree, of any subversive Communist or pro- 
Russian influence operating within these areas. Nevertheless we are 
convinced that this decision is the product of ignorance and intellec- 
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tual incompetence as regards the nature of our mortal enemy, the 
aspirations and requirements of the captive nations both within and 
outside the Soviet Union, and as regards the modes of effective appeal 
to the subjugated non-Russian peoples i in the U.S. S. R. 

After all, to any informed person the broad non-Russian periphery 
of the Soviet Union is the solar plexus of the Russian Communist 
empire. Its sons and Yon em make up about 50 percent of the 
armed forces of the U. S. S. R. In over three decades of Russian 
Communist domination, the non-Russian colonies within the U.S. S. R. 
consistently and steadfastly resisted Russian imperial power and rule. 
From these facts alone it should be obvious that, in terms of United 
States security interests—I speak not as a Ukrainian delegate but just 
as a plain American citizen—the non-Russian nations in the U.S. 5S. R. 
constitute a high priority target for United States information and 
propaganda. ‘A broadened and skillful aim at this vital target would 
suce essfully turn the tables on spurious Russian propaganda concern- 
ing colonialism, nationalism, and independence in Asia and Afric: 
Unfortunately, this is not evident to Mr. Allen and USIA. 

This committee should be properly informed of the background to 
the decision taken by USIA. I, myself, became involved in this from 
the very start, and several distinguished Members of Congress openly 
expressed their grave concern over these developments as they became 
increasingly ¢ learer in intent and purpose. 

The first indication of moves along these lines was given in an article 
written by Earl H. Voss in the Sunday Star of January 19. The 
article indicated that thought was being given to the elimination of 
the Uzbek broadcast and also to the possibility of imitating BBC in 
having only the Russian-language broadcasts beamed to the U.S.S.R. 
The latter implies, of course, the abolition of the other non-Russian- 
language broadcasts, such as the Lithuanian, Ukrainian, and so forth, 
in due course. In a letter dated January 23, I addressed myself to 
Mr. Allen for confirmation of this. In his reply of February 4, Am- 
bassador Allen stated that a study was being made along these lines. I 
had no doubt in my mind that papers were being submitted, urging 
these steps. 

A week later it was my privilege to discuss this matter with the 
USIA director in his office. Among other things, I stated then that 
close observers of this situation had the feeling that such proposals 
to contract the VOA in these and, later, other areas of the Communist 
empire, are tied up with a move to be soft toward the Russians in 
preparation for a summit conference. Let us recall that this was the 
period of another large-scale push for a summit conference executed 
by Bulganin and Khrushchev in their intercontinental missive warfare 
and abetted here by the irregular activities of the deceitfully smiling 
Soviet Ambassador. This push was strongly facilitated by the usu al 
naive forces of appeasement here. 

The developments concerning VOA cannot be understood in void of 
this empirical context. In our discussion of over 1 hour, Mr. Allen 
didn’t even allude to any problem of transmitter shortage that would 
compel the curtailment of the non-Russian-language programs. In- 
stead, he appeared to be most concerned about the unfavored pros- 
pect of “splinterizing”—as he put it—the Soviet Union. Drawing 
on his own observations in Yugoslavia and India, Mr. Allen indic vated 
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to me that present-day political movements, as in Western Europe, 
for instance, are toward larger political entities rather than toward 
smaller national states. Moreover, through cultural exchanges and 
simils ar arrangements, which inv ari iably “devolve to the benefit of 
Sioscow, the USIA Raneaee felt that we could make solid strides to- 
vard peace with the U.S. S. R. It is interesting that his testimony 
2 weeks ago divulged the fact that the Russian Kuznetzov was allowed 
to survey our V OA apparatus which many Americans have regarded 
as our psychological weapon against | Moscow. 

Now, I realize that this is oral evidence which may be denied or 
sharply qualified by Mr. Allen. It would be crliintie to hear his 
views on these points publicly. However, it will be re: adily admitted 
that his views as expressed to me bear close plausible relationship to 
the changes under examination. It was quite clear to me then, and is 
so now, that Mr. Allen doesn’t understand the major problems of the 
Soviet Union or, more accurately, those of the Russian Soviet Federa- 
tive Socialist Republic me its domination over the captive non-Russian 
nations within the U.S. 5S. R. As shown by his communications, for 
example, these nations are e merely minority groups with minority lan- 
guages, as though they were c aaa to minority groups we have 
here.. If the blanket of U. S. S. R. were legalistically thrown over 
Poland and it became a re like Lithuania or Ukraine, then, 
according to his lights, the Polish nation would become another minor- 
ity group. 

“These points, Mr. Chairman, are crucial to the issue at hand. The 
effectiveness of the VOA depends on the content and direction of its 
programs and only secondarily on the quality and quantity of its tech- 
nical instruments. My comments to Mr. Allen about the Uzbek pro- 
gram and our pitiful showing generally in relation to the 17 million 
Turkestani in Central Asia received an important assist later from 
an article written by C. L. Sulzberger in the New York Times issue of 
March 1. I should like to submit this article, “Moscow’s Huge Colo- 
nialist Hoax,’ for the record. It takes up the matter of the USIA, 
Radio Liberation, and the like. 

Mr. Hays. Without objection, it will be included. 


{The New York Times, March 1, 1958] 
ForeEIGN AFFAIRS 
MOSCOW’S HUGE COLONIALIST HOAX 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA, February 28.—One of the most important cold-war 
propaganda centers is Tashkent, capital of the Soviet Republic of Uzbekistan and 
largest city in all central Asia. From that sprawling, jerry-built metropolis 
within sight of the great Tien Shan range of mountains that divides the 
U. S. S. R. from China, a powerful radio disseminates Communist propaganda in 
most of the languages of the Orient. 

The main burden of this message is one of nationalism and hostility to the 
western “colonialist” powers. Above all, Islamic peoples, especially the Arabs, 
are advised to heed Moscow, their benevolent, disinterested friend. And when 
Asian or Moslem dignitaries visit Russia they are invited to the Uzbek capital. 
It is displayed as a showpiece of non-European, Asian Soviet benignity. 

The Kremlin is rarely inhibited by paradox. Therefore it sees nothing con- 
tradictory in exhorting underdeveloped peoples elsewhere to rise up against 
“eglonialism” from Tashkent, administrative center of one of the largest existing 
colonial empires, that of Russia. 
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For, in fact, what is known as Soviet Central Asia, embracing an area larger 
than Europe and inhabited by non-Slavic, Turkic, and Iranian peoples, is held in 
thrall by Moscow’s own imperialism. The old Mohammedan and Asian cities of 
Tashkent, Bukhara, and Samarkand are governed by atheistic Europeans sent 
eastward to provincial tasks much as Christian British officials once went east- 
ward to Hindu India. 

The incongruity of this situation is splendid. Tashkent, which has its Russian 
quarter much as Delhi once had its English quarter, which has its garrison of 
European battalions and which is administered in all but name by non-Asians, 
challenges Asia and Africa to rise up and cast out remaining vestiges of foreign 
control. And what do we do to expose this hoax? The truth is we do pitifully 
little. 


VOICE OF AMERICA’S PROGRAM 


Our only official radio propaganda is transmitted by the Voice of America. 
This has budgeted precisely $40,178 this year for broadcasts to the unimaginably 
immense realm of Soviet Central Asia. A pittance is spent to maintain 1 daily 
15-minute program in the Uzbek language sent from Munich. 

Our Uzbek propaganda service has 8 employees, 3 of whom are American citi- 
zens. Its single meager message is all our Government sponsors to tell the 
millions of Soviet Asians, only some of whom are Uzbek, anything about democ- 
racy. Compared to the torrent of “anticolonialist” words emitted by the colonial 
Tashkent radio it is as if one likened a flea to a grizzly bear. 

Nor do other non-Communist countries pay much heed to what goes on within 
the U. 8. 8. R.’s own imperial domain. London’s BBC says nothing, in their 
own languages, to the Kazakhs, Turkmenians, Kirghiz, Tadzhiks, and Uzbeks 
ruled by Russia. Nor do neighboring and racially akin Turkey and Iran. They 
fear Moscow complaints that they might seem to sponsor irredentist movements. 
Only Pakistan, in Turki broadcasts, occupies itself with the problem. 

To be sure, a private American organization, Radio Liberation, seeks in some 
degree to fill the gap. For some years it has transmitted in the five principal 
languages of Soviet Central Asia by shortwave from Lampertheim, West Ger- 
many. But these programs are generally weak and fragmentary because of 
successful Russian jamming. Radio Liberation concedes: “We are not pro- 
ducing as strong and as reliable a signal as our engineers would like.” 


SOVIET TACTICS IN TURKESTAN 


Soviet authorities are trying to make the inhabitants of what was known 
as Turkestan forget they ever had an individual historical heritage. This was 
one no more connected with the bureaucrats of Moscow than the historical 
heritage of India was connected with the bureaucrats of London prior to the 
British Raj. 

In its transmissions, Radio Liberation says, “Major emphasis is placed on 
the Turkestani charge that the Soviet Union—despite its constantly reiterated 
claims of friendship for colonial peoples—has, itself, hypocritically erected 
history’s greatest colonial empire in which their own country [Turkestan] 
is the largest component. Broadcasts disclose, among other things, how the 
U. S. S. R. oppresses its inhabitants as well as exploits the resources of the 
homeland.” 

Nobody, of course, likes the idea of a cold war. Most people hope their 
statesmen can eventually get together and arrange some basis for a harmonious 
peace. But the chances of this happening in a hurry are not brilliant. 

In the meantime, it is absurd for the free nations to sit by almost idly while 
the Kremlin, from its main colonial capital, boasts that only the Kremlin 
fights against colonialism. We know the opposite is true. But do we do enough 
about it? 

For example, shouldn’t we ask our friends in the Baghdad Pact to supplement 
the meager description of our views sent out by Lampertheim’s tormented 
engineers? And shouldn’t the Voice of America be given more help to tell our 
tale? Right now it is draining the Caspian Sea with a teaspoon. 


Dr. DoprrAnsky. Several weeks later, as our original suspicions on 
the correlation between the summit push and the proposed changes 
became more firmly grounded, initiative was taken to submit a memo- 
randum on the subject. A number of American organizations which 
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follow such matters with close attentiveness prepared a memorandum 
on the prospect of another summit conference. In their behalf, at the 
end of April, Senator H. Alexander Smith and Senator Paul H. 
Douglas and also Congressmen Walter Judd and Michael A. Feighan 
jointly presented this memorandum to Secretary of State Dulles. In 
the discussion of its contents, Secretary Dulles expressed his whole- 
hearted agreement with the views and recommendations set forth in 
the memorandum. Significantly enough, point 4 in the memorandum 
calls for increasing the number of non-Russian-language broadcasts 
tothe U.S.S. R. It is little wonder, then, that Senator Douglas was 
later aroused to say 

It is * * * shocking to learn that the Voice of America is now engaged in 
a series of actions which do violence to one of the major proposals with which 
Secretary Dulles expressed his agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to submit, also, for the record the excellent 
statement made by Senator Douglas on this vital issue and the memo- 
randum referred to above. 

Mr. Hays. Senator Douglas has already submitted that, and i 
already has been made a part of the record. Thank you very a. 

Dr. Dosriansky. Thank you. Against this background to the 
transmitter-shortage pretext for the curtailment of the several non- 
Russian-language broadcasts to the U. S. S. R., I wish to add these 
remarks concerning content effectiveness of the VOA. The reason 
why we lag far behind Moscow in effective propaganda appeal and 
commit some inexcusable blunders is explained in basic terms from a 
significant passage in one of Vice President Nixon’s latest addresses. 
Speaking to the Harvard Business School Association, Mr. Nixon 
stated, in effect, that the way to combat Russian Communist imperial- 
ism and colonialism is to revitalize the American Revolution. He 
urged that we should be standing for, not against, the nationalist 
movements in foreign countries. As he put it: 

It is ironic in the extreme that the United States should ever be cast in the 
role of opposing legitimate nationalist movements. Many of the ideas which 
motivate today’s nationalists stem from American history and have been taught 
in American universities at home and abroad. * * * We, rather than the Soviet 
Union, should be the natural champion of legitimate nationalist movements. 

How true this is, especially among the captive non-Russian nations 
both within and outside the U.S.S. R. Yet how thoroughly negated 
this American view is by what is going on in the Voice today. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I should like to present for the record 
a copy of an analysis which I had the pleasure to present to Assistant 
Secretary Barrett several years ago. This analysis was done behind 
the Iron Curtain, specifically in the ( Carpathian Mountains, by Major 
Poltava, who was connected with the Ukrainian underground organi- 
zation at that time. The original is with the Department of State. 
They had adequate time to examine it, and they, themselves, conceded 
that it was bona fide. 

Despite the fact that this analysis took place and was transmitted 
here several years ago, I think it will give a clear insight into the 
reactions of people behind the Iron Curtain to our VOA operations. 
It is in relation to this very matter of supporting nationalist move- 
ments that I submit the analysis at this point. 

Mr. Hays. You would like to have it included at this point in the 
record ¢ 


tl 
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Dr. Dosriansky. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Ketiy. At this point, Mr. Chairman, what is the date on 
that / 


Dr. Dorrtansky. The date is August, 1950. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


APPEAL OF THE UKRAINIAN UNDERGROUND TO THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


To: The U. S. Department of State; Director of the Voice of America broad- 
casts to the Soviet Union. 
Subject: Some suggestions on making the Voice of America what it ought to be. 
From: The Foreign Representative of the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation 
Council. 

These remarks are written in the conviction that both the American and the 
Ukrainian people have the same ultimate goal: victory over Bolshevism in the 
struggle for freedom. The Ukrainian people have been fighting against Bolshe- 
vik tyranny ever since 1918; they are fighting even now in defense of their 
own freedom as a separate nation, as well as in the defense of that part of the 
world which is still free. From 1943 until today, that is, in the period of the 
second Moscow Bolshevist occupation of Ukraine after the defeat of Germany 
by the Allied powers, the Ukrainian people have carried on a bloody partisan 
and underground struggle. In the frontline of this struggle stands the thou- 
sands-strong Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) and the armed Ukrainian 
underground. The struggle is directed by the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation 
Council (UHVR), which consists of representatives of all the Ukrainian 
provinces and of various political parties and groups. Ukraine has always been 
in the vanguard of the free world’s struggle against Bolshevik tyranny. This 
is especially true today, in the present political situation. At a time when 
Western states are only preparing to defend themselves against Bolshevism, the 
Ukrainian people have for years been sacrificing thousands of lives in the un- 
equal armed struggle against Bolshevik tyranny, against the Bolshevik colossus 
of Moscow. 

The great American people have always struggled against all types of tyranny. 
Today the Americans lead the rest of the free world in the struggle against the 
Bolshevik aggressors and tyrants. Today Americans are sacrificing their very 
lives in the struggle against the Bolshevik imperialist aggressors in Korea. We 
have, therefore, a common enemy—the Bolshevik dictatorial and imperialist 
clique, which plans to bring under their domination the entire world. We have 
a common goal—the creation of a just and progressive world order, based on 
the respect of human, civil, and national rights. 

The programs of the Voice of America beamed to the Soviet Union are no 
doubt one of the means used in the struggle against Bolshevik tyranny. They 
fulfill this function insofar as they attempt, first of all, to tell the people in 
the Soviet Union the truth, the truth about the Western world as well as the 
truth about the terrorist, totalitarian, oppressive and exploiting Bolshevik 
regime. In this way they help to form anti-Bolshevik opinion amongst the people 
in the USSR directed against their own regime, an opinion which obviously is of 
prime importance in any war against Bolshevism. 

We, participants in the Ukrainian people’s struggle for Liberation, know very 
well what a great part the free and truthful information directed to the masses 
of people in the Soviet Union plays in the overall plan of the anti-Bolshevik 
struggle. In order, however, to become effective, such information must take 
into account the psychology, the way of life and thought, and the world outlook 
ot the people in the USSR. This is an obvious and inevitable precondition of 
any action in the field of information and propaganda. 

As far as the Voice of America program to the Soviet Union is concerned, I 
must point out that this precondition is not always fully taken into account. It 
is for this reason that the Voice of America programs to the Soviet Union do not 
always have the desired effect. For the same reason, I, an active participant in 
Ukraine’s struggle of liberation against Bolshevism, cognizant of the unity of 
the whole free world in its struggle against Bolshevik aggressors and tyrants, 
wish to offer some modest suggestions as to what the Voice of America broad- 
casts to the Soviet Union ought to be like if they wish to succeed in forming an 
anti-Bolshevik feeling among the masses of the people and to activate them 
against their regime, thus creating an organized front of struggle for liberty 
inside the Soviet Union. 

31850—59— 8 
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1. The Soviet masses must be aroused from their complete apathy, from their 
feeling of utter isolation in the world, and their complete defenselessness in 
the face of Bolshevik tyranny 


The most characteristic feature of the spiritual condition of the people in the 
Soviet Union is a kind of psychological paralysis, with which the vast majority 
of the masses is stricken. The causes of this paralysis are twofold. One, there 
is extreme fear of the MGB-MVD with it gigantic, all-inclusive police apparatus 
and terrible, bloody and unabating terror. Two, the success of the MVD so far in 
suppressing all kinds of opposition, all resistance against the regime, has become 
a contributory cause of the psychological state of the people. As a result, a 
Soviet citizen feels quite impotent against the Soviet regime, he is overcome 
by apathy towards everything that is happening around him. The terror of the 
MGB has broken the people’s spirit. The masses have lost any possible hope of 
changing the present state of affairs and have arrived at the conviction that all 
resistance to the regime is futile and that all they can do is to accept the evil 
and to make the best of their empty lives in this Bolshevik shell. 

Such are the causes of the spiritual paralysis of the Soviet masses, of their 
boundless apathy, causes which originate in the internal conditions of life under 
the Soviets. However, external reasons for it exist also. What, for instance, 
does a Soviet citizen learn from foreign broadcasts, what does he hear from 
abroad about the policy of foreign powers towards the Soviet Union? 

The main leitmotif of the policy and propaganda of foreign states towards the 
Soviet Union is well known. It is based on the assumption that the Bolshevik 
regime in the U. 8. S. R. is an internal problem of the peoples of the Soviet Union. 
Hence, the Western States, including the U. S. A., should not interefere with these 
conditions. It is not difficult to imagine the effect which this policy of the 
foreign powers, and especially of the U. 8. A., has on the Soviet masses. Such a 
policy kills the last hope which the Soviet masses can have in the amelioration of 
their lot. It creates among them a feeling of utter loneliness in the world, of 
complete defenselessness before the Bolshevik regime; it only helps to intensify 
the apathy in which they live. Such an attitude on the part of the West towards 
the U. 8. S. R., an attitude exemplified in official policy and propaganda, utterly 
breaks the will of the people in the Soviet Union to resist their Bolshevik oppres- 
sors. Such an attitude not only does not help to create the preconditions for a 
fighting front for freedom within the Soviet Union; it counteracts any moves 
to create such preconditions. 

It is clear that, officially, the United States diplomacy must pursue such a 
policy towards the U. 8. S. R. But why does American propaganda take the 
same line? 

The Bolsheviks, the opponents of the United States, have a different technique. 
Although officially acknowledging the the principle of noninterference in the 
internal affairs of sovereign states, in their propaganda directed to the peoples 
of these states, they not only criticize internal conditions, but by all possible 
means of propaganda, favor and stimulate open warfare against these countries, 
disguising themselves as friends and allies of the various political camps and 
wide popular movements within these countries. The results achieved by these 
Bolshevik methods are not unimpressive. 

To arouse the Soviet masses from their present apathy, to liberate them from 
their feeling of defenselessness against the Soviet regime and their loneliness 
in the world, is the most urgent precondition for the creation of an active 
struggle for freedom within the U. 8S. S. R. This can happen only when the 
Americans will persuade the peoples of the U. S. S. R. that the Americans are 
deeply concerned about their fate, that they sympathize with them and are 
their active friends and allies. It is of the utmost importance that the peoples 
within the U. S. S. R. realize that the Americans are clearly opposed always and 
everywhere, even within the territory of the U. S. S. R., to the existence of the 
Bolshevik usurping, totalitarian, and terrorist regime, that they are openly 
on the side of the people .f the U. S. S. R. in their just struggle for national 
and social liberation. The aim (actual, even if not publicized) of American 
propaganda should be not nonintervention in the internal affairs of the U. S. S. R., 
but an open sympathy for the peoples of the Soviet Union, a clear tendency to 
support those nations in their just struggle of liberation against the Red regime. 
Being sure of the support of the mighty American people, the nations of the 
U. S. S. R. will no longer feel defenseless, they will no longer feel isolated in 
their sufferings and in their hatred of the Bolshevik regime, and they will rise 
from their present apathy. This will be the first important step towards the 
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formation of an active fighting front against the Bolshevik tyranny from the 
masses of the peoples of the U.S. 8S. R. 

Within the last few years the Ukrainian Movement for Liberation has scored 
considerable successes in the field of the psychological regeneration of the people, 
especially of the Ukrainian people in the U. 8. S. R. The successful struggles 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army and of the Ukrainian underground have 
destroyed the legendary omnipotence of of the MGB and helped in this way 
to revive the courage of the people in opposing their Bolshevik oppressors. The 
example of the struggle of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) and the 
Ukrainian underground forces help to convince the people that the MGB is not 
all-powerful, as seemed earlier, and that a struggle against the Bolshevik 
oppressors is possible even under the conditions of the Bolshevik MGB police 
system. An appropriate point of view expressed by American broadcasts would 
substantially aid such a development. 


2. It is unwise to criticize the Bolshevik regime from the capitalist point of 
view 

The Soviet masses hate the Bolshevik regime and Bolshevik socialism. How- 
ever, they have no desire to see capitalism reinstated, capitalism which crumbled 
on the territory of the U. S. S. R. in 1917-20. The vast majority of the Soviet 
masses is opposed to any return to capitalism. This is the result of the Russian 
Revolution in 1917-20 which cannot be ignored, must be seriously reckoned with. 
The actual situation and political wisdom demand it from us, since all sound 
policy must be based on fact. American propaganda directed to the Soviet 
Union must also be guided by these facts. 

We, participants in the Ukrainian struggle for liberation, living within the 
Soviet Union and having wide contacts with the people, know very well that 
the Soviet masses do not admire capitalism, whether the old European or the 
present American brand. The Soviet masses cannot be successfully stirred to 
fight Bolshevism in the name of capitalism, nor even in the name of the Amer- 
ican way of life, which no doubt has many positive values. Criticism of the 
Bolshevik regime must be expressed for the point of view of those prominent 
political forces within the nations of the U. S. 8S. R. which wish to destroy 
Bolshevism, not in order to restore the old system, but in order to create a new, 
just and progressive social and economic system. 

One of the most important of these forces is the Ukrainian Liberation Move- 
ment, active today in Ukraine, represented by the UPA and the Ukrainian 
underground, and led by the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council (UHVR). 
The Ukrainian Liberation Movement accepts the principle of national state- 
hood as well as personal and cooperative ownership in small manufacture and 
in trade; it accepts the principle of private ownership of land by the peasants 
within large farms; further it accepts the principle of parliamentary democracy 
as a state system. This program has found the widest support among the 
masses Of the Ukrainians and other peoples of the Soviet Union. 

As far as Ukrainians are concerned, the most successful criticism of Bolshe- 
vism could only be criticism based on principles of the Ukrainian Liberation 
Movement, led and directed by the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council 
(UHVR). I am saying this not as a member of this or that political party, 
but as a Ukrainian patriot who for several years has fought against Bolshe 
vism and who strives to activate even larger numbers of his compatriots in the 
struggle against Bolshevism in the name of the universal ideals of freedom, de- 
mocracy, political and cultural progress throughout the world and in the name 
of the liberation of the Ukrainian people and other nations now within the 
U.S. S. R. 


» 


Criticism of Bolshevism must 'be conducted from the standpoint of the sepa- 
rate non-Russian peoples subjugated by Bolshevik Moscow; in the name of 
reconstruction of the U.S. 8. R. on the basis of independent national states for 
all peoples and in the name of liberation of the non-Russian peoples in the 
U.S. 8. R.—above all, the Ukrainian people—from their yoke 

In my opinion, the Western World does not realize the full importance of the 
nationar problems within the present territory of the U.S.8S.R. This is a tragic 
error on the part of the West in its attitude to the Soviet Union. The national 
feelings of the peoples now in the U. 8. S. R., and especially of the Ukrainians 
and their desire to achieve their independence, present a colossal force which 
must not be underestimated or forgotten on any account. 
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The denationalizing, Russification, and unabating terrorist policies of Moscow, 
both Tsarist and Bolshevik, have driven the national feelings beneath the sur- 
face, but there they are hidden and preserved even now. At the right moment 
these feelings will become articulate with overwhelming force. In the moment 
of the collapse of the U. S. S. R. they will be the most important political factor 
within the territory of the present U. S. 8S. R. These conclusions I base on my 
present observations of various nationalities in the Soviet Union in general, and 
on my knowledge of conditions in Ukraine in particular, as well as on my earlier 
experiences during the Russian Revolution of 1917-20. 

Here is an example illustrating experiences in Ukraine. It is enough for a 
member of Ukrainian underground to meet and to talk once or twice to a Ukrain- 
ian member of the Communist Youth (Comsomol), who hitherto has been en- 
tirely under Bolshevik infiuences and has heard nothing about the Ukrainian 
people’s strugle for liberation, it is enough to give him one or two pamphlets 
written in a patriotic Ukrainian spirit—for him to become ready to tear up his 
Comsomol membership card and to declare his determination to fight for the 
liberation of Ukraine and for the establishment of an independent Ukrainian 
state. Such cases are frequent in our underground experience. At first it seems 
that this young man is wholly indifferent to the national problem. Yet, after a 
few talks, his national feelings come out into the open. The national feelings 
of the peoples of the U. 8S. S. R., especially of the Ukrainians, are in most cases 
only hidden and covered up: in reality they are alive and they represent a mighty 
force which needs only a stimulus to set it into motion. 

At the time of the Russian Revolution in 1917-20, the non-Russtan peoples 
were much more backward than they are now. However, in spite of that, the 
revolutionary movements in the lands bordering on Russia proper at once as- 
sumed a character of national liberation. This is a well-known historical fact. 
The national movements of liberation were seen in Finland, in the Baltic lands, 
in Ukraine, in White Ruthenia, in the Caucasus and in Central Asia. The 
national feelings burst out with gigantic force, they molded all the revolution- 
ary movements, they made these movements truly popular by recruiting wide 
masses of the people in the fight against Tsardom. Today the non-Russian 
peoples of the U. S. S. R. are at a much higher cultural and national level than 
they were in 1917. In spite of all the Bolshevik perfidy, they feel even more in- 
tensely their oppression as nations, their exploitation by Bolshevik Moscow. It 
would be a great mistake, therefore, to neglect the national forces within the 
territory of the U. S. S. R. while considering the plan for a world front to fight 
for liberty against Bolshevik tyranny. 

The American Radio should address the separate non-Russian peoples of 
the U. S. S. R. oppressed by Bolshevik Moscow: it should use their national 
oppression at first by the Tsarist and now by Bolshevik Moscow, to awaken 
and foster their national feelings and utilize widely the facts and events from 
their separate political and cultural histories. In a word, the American Radio 
should talk to the non-Russian peoples of the U. S. 8S. R. in their own, patriotic, 
national spirit. 

Very significant is the result which the Voice of America programs heard 
in Ukraine have had on Ukrainian people when, beginning June 1950, they were 
edited in a somewhat more patriotic Ukrainian spirit. Disregarding the threat 
of dire repressions, Ukrainian men and women, old and young, gathered in 
whole groups in order to hear, if only a few words, these broadcasts. One should 
see their loud protests against the Soviet jammings, and their hatred of the 
Soviet tyrants; then one would understand why they are listening so eagerly 
to every word that is truly Ukrainian—every word connected with the history 
of the Ukrainian people, their struggle for liberation, their desire for inde- 
pendence. However, these broadcasts, in many instances, remain unsatisfactory. 
They should contain even more Ukrainian subject matter. 


4. The Voice of America should use all the facts about the actual anti-Bolshevik 


struggle in the U. 8S. 8S. R., among them facts about the struggle of the 
Ukrainian liberation movement, about the struggle of the Ukrainian insur- 
gent army and the Ukrainian underground 


Like many of my friends, I am always puzzled by the following fact: At a time 
when the Bolsheviks never neglect to utilize even the most insignificant details of 
discontent or actual opposition by an American labor organization or any anti- 
American action, in the Philippines, let us say, why does American propaganda 
never use the facts of the anti-Bolshevik struggle for liberation of the peoples of 
the U. 8. 8. R., and especially the struggle of liberation of the Ukrainian people? 
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The present United States propaganda is actually helping the Soviets to convince 
others of a unique moral and political unity of the people, the government and the 
Party in the U. 8S. S. R. However, during the last seven years millions of 
Ukrainians in the U. 8. S. R. have waged a heroic and bitter war of liberation 
against the Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks are trying to suppress this struggle with 
savage ferocity by punishing the population and executing the members of the 
Ukrainian underground. It is in the interests of the free peoples of the world to 
learn the facts about the Ukrainian struggle of liberation in the U. 8. 8S. R. as 
well as the savage Soviet retributions in order to disclose to the whole world the 
actual attitude of Bolshevik imperialists to national movements of liberation 
among subjugated peoples, as well as to expose the inhuman means with which 
the Bolsheviks are trying to crush this movement and every other political mani- 
festation. To remain silent about it is to help the Bolsheviks; to ignore these 
facts is to condone Bolshevism. 

I should like to emphasize that the underground partisan struggle, is the only 
possible struggle against the regime in the U. S.S. R. Partisan activities against 
Bolsheviks in the U. 8S. 8S. R. must not be appraised in the same light as they 
would be in democratic countries, where after all there are means of peaceful 
and legal opposition. In the U. 8.8. R. such means do not exist. In the U.S. S. R. 
the anti-government struggle can only assume the form of underground, partisan 
warfare. Therefore, all reservations as to the legality and justification for such 
a struggle must be cast aside. Information about the Ukrainian struggle for lib- 
eration through the Voice of America would not only have the value of unmasking 
before the whole world the real relations within the U. S. S. R., the Bolshevik 
reality; it would also play a great part as a stimulus for the active opposition 
forces among the Soviet masses. 

The information service of the Ukrainian Movement of Liberation must, for 
obvious reasons, be limited. Our propaganda cannot reach the Soviet masses 
in their entirety. It is certain, therefore, that if the Soviet masses were better 
informed about the Ukrainian struggle for liberation, they would be better 
able to resist the Soviet campaign of lies. The resistances of the masses to the 
regime would also increase. The struggle of the Ukrainians for their liberation 
would inspire them to further efforts to oppose Bolshevism. 

In conclusion, I should like to express the belief that I speak not only on 
behalf of the Ukrainian people, subjugated by Bolshevik Moscow, but also in 
the interest of,all freedom-loving peoples who strive towards victory over Bol- 
shevik tyranny. It is clear today that this tyranny threatens the whole world, 
including the United States. 

(Signed) P. PoirTava, 
Major, UPA, Chief of the Bureau of Information of the Supreme 
Ukrainian Liberation Council in Ukraine. 
August 1950. 
Ukraine, underground. 


Dr. Doprtansky. To a marked degree, the decision made by the 
USLA works to Moscow’s advantage. Due to ate and the lack 
of that American revolutionary dedication which Mr. Nixon has in 
mind, it can only do serious damage to United States : and free-world 
interests. The steps now being taken by USIA will actually work in 
behalf of Mr. Khrushchev’s aims as conveyed to Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
on his recent visit to the Soviet Union. “Mr. Khrushchev was saying,” 
Stevenson reports— 


that whatever goes on in the Communist world is a family affair and doesn’t 
concern outsiders; that Soviet oppression of the uprising in Hungary in 1956 
was not interference; and that Soviet pressure on Yugoslavia to conform to 
Moscow is not a case of meddling in another country’s affairs. But Khrushchev 
also made it clear that what went on in the free world is a proper concern of 
the Soviet Union (the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., August 27, 1958). 
Whether USIA is aware of it or not, its actions on the non-Russian- 
language broadcasts will be serving these aims. These are the same 
aims that Khrushchev has endeavored to realize through a summit 
meeting. By its present shortsighted policy in the Voice, the USIA 
is helping him to achieve this in some degree. 
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In discussing this issue, it must be emphasized that this had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with official talk and programing leading to 
premature revolt and the like. It has to do with policy wisdom “and 
propaganda efficacy. The Voice is not only a technical instrument 
for the transmission of factual information. It is also—or should 
be—a psychological weapon employed for the prime purpose of influ- 
encing minds and hearts to the justice and political integrity and 
intentions of our side in the global struggle. 

Anyone listening to Mr. Allen and his associates explain the pur- 
poses of the Voice “leaves with the distinct impression that the Voice 
is simply an innocuous medium set up to inform the rest of the world 
about what Americans are doing in their everyday existence and liv- 
ing. They just don’t seem to evince a propaganda acumen aimed at 
progressively weakening the enemy by carefully designed program 
and words. In a real sense, the enemy isn’t even “looked upon as one. 
There isn’t that ardor or fervor in the Agency that qualifies the leader- 
ship to undertake those things implied by Vice President Nixon. The 
revolutionary spirit is lacking and the goal of defeating the enemy 
by word and thought is virtually nonexistent. 

Now, let’s look at the issue. It was recently decided by USIA and, 
I feel sure, also by elements in the Department of State that certain 
changes in connection with VOA broadcasts to the Soviet Union take 
place at the beginning of October. The changes are (1) the elimina- 
tion of the regular 15-minute daily program in the Moslem Uzbek 
language beamed from Munich to Central Asia; (2) the reduction of 
1 hour each in the daily Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian, and Ukrainian 
progr a = (3) an increase in E nglish-language programs beamed 
to the U. . R., as well as a half- hour increase in the Russian- 
language as am. 

These changes will have some unfavorable bearing on United States 
relations with the Moslemic peoples, not only in the U. S. S. R. but, 
also, with those knowledgeable Moslem in Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East. Our rel: 7 such as they are, with the other non-Russian 
nations in the U. S. S. R. will, likewise, be adversely affected. 

These changes, which we believe the Secretary of State is unaware 
of, lack adeque ite justification. In fact, they possess all the earmarks 
of the first step in a policy of psychological disengagement with regard 
to the entire Russian Communist empire. Today, these areas and, 
with this success, tomorrow the “external satellites” in central Europe. 
It is noteworthy that the announcement of these changes was timed 
immediately after Congress made its appropriations to USIA. 

Now what are, accor ding to Mr. Allen, the reasons for these changes ? 
Concerning (1) the [ Tzbek program, they are, allegedly, (a) to maxi- 
mize our use of available transmitters, (b) insufficient evidence as to 
whether this program was being heard to an appreciable extent, and 
(c) a searcity of available funds, or transmitters, or of qualified per- 
sonnel. On close examination, these reasons for eliminating the Uzbek 
program are weak, to say the least. This change is further ‘evidence of 
our gross ineptitude in the propaganda field. The height of this inep- 
titude is revealed by the fact that, while Moscow today is building 
tremendous radio facilities in Tashkent to influence the free Moslem 
world to its ways of thinking, we propose to abolish the only meager 
program in VOA aimed at the unfree Moslem in central Asia. The 
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New York Times editorial of July 22 on Khrushchev and the Moslems, 
which I should like also to include in the record of these hearings, 
indicates further the absurdity of this change. 


Mr. Hays. Without objection, this editorial will be included at this 
point in the record. 


( The editorial referred to is as follows :) 
{The New York Times, July 22, 1958] 
IXHRUSHCHEV AND THE MOSLEMS 


Nikita S. Khrushchev’s recent efforts to appear before the world as pro- 
tector of the Middle Eastern peoples’ independence and freedom would be 
funny if they were not made in so tragic and grave a political context. We have 
referred earlier in these columns to the incongruity between Khrushchev’s 
recently discovered passion for noninterference in the affairs of foreign nations 
and the reality of Soviet conduct in the Hungarian revolution less than 2 years 
ago. There is no less incongruity between the current Soviet effort to pose as a 
friend of Moslem political rights and the reality of Soviet subjugation of mil- 
lions of Moslems who have the misfortune to live under Russian rule. 

The Moslem peoples of the Soviet Union are generally believed to number 
between 15 million and 20 million persons. They include a variety of nations: 
the Azerbaijani in the Caucasus; the Uzbeks, Turkmen, Tadzhiks, Kirgiz, and 
Kazakhs in central Asia, as well as other peoples. In terms of history, religious 
background, culture, and language, the ties of these peoples are with Turkey, 
Iran and the other Moslem nations of the Middle East, but, politically and eco- 
nomically, today they are subject to the very different people who are known to 
history as the Great Russians of Moscow. In that respect, the Russian Com- 
munists such as Khrushchev have acted as true successors to their predecessors 
in imperialism, the Russian czars, who first conquered these Moslem nations, 
destroyed their self-government and began the continuing efforts to destroy their 
Moslem religion, culture, and traditions. 

Premier Khrushchev pretends to great and righteous indignation these days 
about American troops in Lebanon and British troops in Jordan. But what are 
Russian troops doing in Baku, in Tashkent, in Alma Ata, and the other great 
centers of the Moslem peoples who live under the Soviet yoke? Why are the 
Kazakh people being buried under the deluge of Slavic settlers from European 
Russia, settlers who are plowing up the Kazakhs’ pastures and turning what 
was once a great Moslem nation into a small minority in its own homeland? 
If self-rule is good for Egyptians and Iraqis, why is it not good for Uzbeks and 
Azerbaijanis? 

Premier Khrushchey makes a mistake, we suggest, if he thinks that these 
questions do not occur to the Moslem peoples he rules. But an even greater 
mistake is being made by any Moslems who forget the history of Soviet misrule 
in the Caucasus and central Asia and think there is anything genuine in the 
tears Khrushchev now sheds over the Middle East. 


Dr. Doprransky. Instead of displaying greater interest in the en- 
slaved brethren of the free Moslem world, by this step we propose to 
ignore them. What a sad contrast this is to the spirit that inspired 
the message of Secretary of State Dean Acheson on June 29, 1951, 
when VOA broadcasts to the Turkestani, V olga-Tatars, and the Mos- 
lem Azerbaijani were commenced. I would like to quote this, because 
I think it is very significant. He declared: 


I am very happy to have this opportunity to say a few words to the Moslem 
peoples of the Soviet Union. For some while now, the Voice of America has 
been bringing its message of truth and liberty to the people of the free world, 
including the Islamic peoples of Asia and Africa. Today we are proud to 
broadeast to the Tatar, the Azerbaijani, and the Turkestani peoples in the 
U. S. S. R. who for more than three decades have been denied access to the truth 
by the Communists. 

We Americans admire the brave manner in which all the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, including the Tatars, the Azerbaijanis, and the Turkestanis are striving 
to maintain their religions, their traditions, their own way of life, despite the 
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efforts of the Communist regime to replace religion with godlessness, to replace 
the glorious histories of the peoples of the Soviet Union with the false folklore 
of Stalinism. 

The people of the United States have a friendly regard for the Moslem 
peoples of the U. S. S. R. The proud history of the Tatars of the Volga who 
have maintained their ancient culture and traditions despite all obstacles; 
the brave Azerbaijanis and other mountain people of the Caucasus whose cen- 
turies-old struggle for their human rights have provided some of history’s 
most glorious pages; the people of Turkestan whose ancient cities of Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Merv, and Tashkent represent monuments of a lofty culture; these, 
like the other God-fearing peoples of the Soviet Union, are regarded by us 
Americans as stanch pillars against atheistic, materialistic tyranny. 

The Voice of America will henceforth bring you in your own language the 
truth which the Communists fear and try to keep from you. We shall tell 
you what is happening in the free world and particularly in those regions of 
the free world linked with you by religion, tradition, and culture. We shall 
keep you informed of the aggressive actions of those disturbing the world 


peace. We shall tell you how free men are standing firm against the further 
spread of despotism. 


As I said last month to the people of Georgia, the goal of the American 
people and their Government is a peaceful world where all men can live and 
work freely and happily, without want or fear and with the right to worship 


God in their own way. This is our vision of the future; we invite you to 
share it. 


I extend to you Moslems of the Soviet Union, in the name of the American 
people, our sincere, friendly greetings. 

On the basis of known facts, I would add to this splendid mes- 
sage the spirit of nationalism which the various Moslem nations and 
peoples in the Russian Communist empire share with their brethren 
in the free world. This nationalistic force, which we are not tapping 
at all, is even more important than their common religion. 

Thus, in terms of political rationality and advantage, it is evident 
that if transmitters are to be usefully maximized they certainly should 
be in the direction of the Moslems in central Asia. There is con- 
siderably more evidence demonstrating Turkestanian opposition to 
Russian communism and its imperialist colonialism over the past 40 
years than can be shown in favor of the Russians against their own 
Moscow regime, to whom we devote a disproportionate amount of 
VOA time and facilities. By political analysis the 35 million Mos- 
lems in the U. S. S. R. have a higher target priority over most of 
the areas in the free world to which we beam VOA broadeasts. 

Second, the reason of insufficient evidence on the reception of this 
program raises the question as to what kind of evidence USIA is 
seeking on the basis of an admittedly puny operation directed at 
these people / 

And, third, Mr. Allen relies heavily on lack of resources, thus no 
effective program. Clearly, if he understood this problem, he would 
recognize that the cause-and-effect sequence is really the other way 
around: This is a vitally important target area; thus we must have 
an effective program; therefore, resources must be made available 
to it, even at the cost of less important areas. The resources, both 
human and physical, could be made available if we were at all serious 
about this particular operation. 

Let us look now at USIA’s reasons for cutting down the Baltic and 
Ukrainian language programs. It contends (a) that such reductions 
will permit a more concentrated use of transmitters in order to over- 
come the heavy jamming of these programs and (6) that “the con- 
centration of transmitters on particular programs necessarily de- 
creases the number of programs which these transmitters can carry.” 
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The extra time, however according to Mr. Allen—will be de- 
voted to English-language progr ams beamed to the U. S. S. R. and, by 
way of a half-hour increase, to the Russian language program, both 
of which, quite significantly, are not subjected by Moscow to such 
heavy jamming. As in the preceding case, these reductions are equally 
unjustified and unwise from the point of view of American interests. 

At this point I should like to bring to the committee’s attention an 
apparent contradiction in the stand taken by USIA on the matter of 
Russian language broadcasts. In correspondence with our legisla- 
tors who inquired into this, USLA officials explicitly state that the time 
taken from the curtailed non-Russian language broadcasts will be 
given to increased Russian language broadcasts ; that, as one puts 
it, “Under the new plan, programs originated in Russian will be in- 
creased by one-half hour. * * *” 

Yet, when this matter was raised during Mr. Allen’s testimony, 
he and his aides bent forward to stress that the Russian programs 
will be reduced. Could it be that the new plan has suddenly been 
altered, or are different things said in different places? This point 
deserves some clarification. (See also p. 193.) 

Now another point which should be of keen interest to any legisla- 
tor voting on USIA appropriations is “Why does Moscow jam these 
particular non-Russian broadcasts most heavily, whereas our English 
and Russian language broadcasts are less or not jammed at all?” One 
can only reasonably infer that Moscow fears these latter broadcasts 
less. This striking fact of disproportionate jamming, supported by 
Mr. Allen's own written admissions, is indeed a sound point of de- 
parture for an inquiry into these cases and also the relative contents or 
sensitive aspects of these programs. Commonsense would dictate steps 
of concentration and expansion of the non-Russian language broad- 

casts because of the excessive jamming. Our authorities prefer not to 
follow such dictates. Instead, on the flimsy pretext of transmitter 
shortage, they have decided to reduce these sensitive programs and, of 
all things, allocate the extra time to the far less sensitive English and 
Russian. language broadcasts. In the case of the Ukrainian broad- 
casts, this is being done at the very time when Radio Kiev in Ukraine 
is expanding its facilities to reach the millions of Ukrainian back- 
ground everywhere in the free world. 

Mr. Allen makes the plausible point that these changes, by virtue 
of transmitter concentration, will enable us to overcome the heavy 
jamming. This is all to the good. But it does not in itself justify the 
allocation of the extra time to the English and Russian language 
broadcasts. Indeed, with concentration of transmitters for the non- 
Russian language broadcasts, this time and more should be devoted to 
these evidently more sensitive programs. 

As in the Moslem case above, there is again much more evidence to 
show that we have considerably more to gain by concentrating on 
these Baltic, Ukrainian, and other non-Russian broadcasts to the 
U. S.S. R. than on either the English or Russian language programs ; 
that is, unless our self-defeating goal is eventually to imitate the BBC 
and have these captive non-Russian nations in the U.S. 8. R. listen, 
if they will at all, in the language of their captor. The changes now 
decided upon are certainly in this direction, one of psychological 
disengagement. While from Moscow U krainians are told to like the 
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Russians, it now appears that from Washington they are being told 

to listen like Russians (Ukrainians oa Told To Like the Russi: us,’ 

New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 1958). Mr. Chairman, here 

too, I should like to insert into the rec ea this interesting report on 

Ukrainians being told to like the Russians and to curb their “bour- 
geois ni itionalism.” 

Mr. Hays. Without objection. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) . 
[New York Herald Tribune, March 14, 1958] 
UKRAINIANS ARE ToLp To LIKE THE RUSSIANS 
By Barrett McGurn) 
From the Herald Tribune Bureau 

Moscow, March 13.—Preliminaries to an election of a new Supreme Soviet 
(Parliament) were marked today by speeches by two prominent members of 
the Soviet Communist Party presidium. Voting is to take place Sunday with 
one candidate for each seat in the Supreme Soviet. 

One of the speakers today was Alexei I. Kirichenko, chief of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party, and the other was Frol R. Kozlov, recently made Premier 
of the Russian Soviet Fe*erated Socialist Republic, the largest unit of the Soviet 
Union. 

In a speech addressed mainly to the 40 million inhabitants of the Ukraine, the 
largest minority in this country, Mr. Kirichenko said the “remnants of Ukrain- 
ian nationalism” will not succeed with the “provecations of all kinds” in which 
he said they are engaging. 

Although the Ukrainians, he said, have their own language, they “have 
studied and will study the rich Russian language” and they “sincerely love 
the culture of the Russian people.” 

Mr. Kozlov, in his speech, praised the Soviet Republic which he heads * * *, 

“To us, the Soviet people,” he said also, “it is funny” to use the term “free 
world” for an area where “the imperialists are committing frightful atrocities 
against people fighting for national independence.” 

Dr. Dorrtansky. The second reason offered by Mr. Allen is not 
without a certain logical flaw. For the moment let’s agree that trans- 
mitter concentration necessarily decreases the number of programs. 
Still, why more time and programs for Russian and English language 
broadcasts? For, by applying his own formula, this presumably 
means more programs on fewer transmitters per program. Or, are 
more transmitters per more programs the rule for them and not for 
the particular non-Russian programs? Here, too, one hos into a 
priority valuation. Very simply, if it is cone eded that the U. S. S. R. 
has top priority for our broadcasts, then why can’t more transmitters 
be made available at this time to our broadcasts to the Soviet Union 
at the expense of less sensitive programs to areas with lower priority ? 
This is another sensible alternative and in accord with the view of 
every legislator who believes “that the purpose of this Agency was to 
combat the propaganda of the Soviet Union” (The Congression: ul 
Record, Aug. 20, 1958, p. 17253). 

In Mr. Allen’s view the languages of the Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Estonians, Ukrainians, Turkestanis are minority languages of minor- 
ity groups. This, perhi aps more than any other fact, explains these 
unthought changes. The recent study of the Senate Judici lary C om- 
mittee on “The Soviet Empire: Prison House of Nations and Races,” 
and many other studies, particularly those of the Select House Com- 
mittee To Investigate Communist Aggression, show that the non- 
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Russian nations have striven desperately to preserve their distinctive 
languages and other cultural identities against the Russification pro- 
grams of Moscow. Ironically enough, and regardless of its alleged 
reasons, the Voice in effect abets Moscow’s Russification program by 
emphasizing communication in Russian to the subjugated non-Russian 
peoples. T ‘his seems to be the best w ay to alienate your natural friends 
and aid your enemy. 

The recourse to expanded English broadcasts to the U. 8. S. R. 
appears almost as ludicrous in terms of the global psychologic al. con- 
flict. Are we perchance attempting to anglicize the peoples bel hind the 
Iron Curtain? The present movement in American education is to 
have our people learn the languages of other peoples primarily in 
order to understand them better, to make warm contact with them. 
Evidently the tendency in the Voice is contrary to this movement and 
its objectives. USIA’s fantastic formula is: reduce the programs in 
the language of the masses, have them listen more in the language of 
their captor, and the relative few who wish to perfect their English, 
very likely for political ends against our own interest, let’s accom- 
modate them, too. 

In conclusion, then, to predicate these politically unwise changes 
on the technical ground of transmitter shortage is in itself cause for 
wonderment concerning the objectives and purposes of VOA as well 

is the propaganda competence of its managers, especially in relation 
to the logically high priority targets within the Soviet Union itself. 
Moreover, the manipulations of time and facilities in favor of English 
and Russian language broadcasts at the expense of the more sensitive 
non-Russian broadcasts—and this despite the general condition of 
transmitter shortage—only serve to intensify this wonderment. 

Also, one cannot but seriously question the prema technical 
argument. If the non-Russian areas in the U.S. S. R. are object ively 
recognized to be high priority targets existing in the immediate envir- 
onment of the colonial Russian Communist enemy, then it would 
appear that a reallocation of transmitters is in order at this time, even 
at the expense of low priority areas in the free world. In this con- 
nection, one might ask whether any thought has been given to the 
use of our floating transmitters for br oadcasts to U kraine, the Baltic 
area, the Caucasus, the Turkestan? Why couldn’t these be used some- 
where near Turkey or Pakistan to meet the requirements of these 
high-priority target areas? 

Furthermore, if jamming is characteristic of VOA broadcasts, it 
must be equally so for Radio Liberation broadcasts out of Munich. In 
considering immediate alternatives, has a joint use of Radio Liberation 
transmitters been considered in the interest of economy, efficient con- 
centration, and plain propaganda effectiveness? All sorts of legalistic 
reasons for not considering Radio Liberation at this present moment 
of supposed transmitter urgency will not do in the light of all facts in 
the situation. 

We strongly recommend to this committee the following: 

(1) That every effort be exerted to forestall the implementation 
of these ill-considered changes and that steps be taken to realize the 
proposals with which Secretary Dulles himself is in accord; 

(2) That this committee undertake in the near future a field inspec- 
tion of VOA transmitters and have along with it an independent radio 
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engineer for purposes of critical assessment of the reasons given by 
USIA; 

(3) That a review of the policy and aims of USIA and the VOA 
be conducted in the next session of Congress since this hasn’t been 
done for many years now; and 

(4) That the committee, preparatory to such a comprehensive 
review, examine sampled contents of VOA broadcasts to the captive 
non-Russian nations both within and outside the U. S. S. R. or, in 
other words, to both the internal and external satellites of imperial 
Moscow. We have done this for the Ukrainian-language ondcaas 
taking as a significant base period the anniversary celebrations of 
Ukrainian Independence Day in January. This summary analysis, 
which I submit for the record, clearly shows some of the reasons why 
the VOA lacks psychological punch and political effectiveness when 
it comes to supporting the forces of freedom in the enemy’s camp. 

Mr. Hays. Without objection, this will also be made a part of the 
record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


SuMMARY ANALYSIS OF UKRAINIAN-LANGUAGE BROADCASTS OF VOICE OF AMERICA 


(From January 19, 1958, to January 29, 1958) 


The following are titles of news items and articles broadcast in the Ukrainian 
language by the Voice of America, from January 19, 1958, to January 29, 1958: 
January 19, 1958 

Two scripts containing 169 and 105 lines, respectively, or a total of 274 lines. 
The items include the following: 

“Fuchs Nears South Pole,” “Italian Premier Replies to Bulganin,” “Statement 
on Bolshevik Overthrow of the Russian Parliament,” “New York Marks Ukrain- 
ian Anniversary” (1414 lines, which is repeated in the second script), “J. Gates 
on Communists in the United States,” “United States Export-Import Bank Activi- 
ties,” “Sukarno-Tito Communique,’ “The Baghdad Pact Committee,” “Peru 
Floods.” Two features: “Brooks Atkinson on the Soviet Theater” and “The- 
ophany-Baptism of Our Lord,” by P. Kovaliv (both features contain over three 
pages each). 

January 20, 1958 


Two scripts contain 212% and 178 lines, respectively, or a total of 39014 lines. 
The titles of the items are as follows: 

“President Eisenhower’s Economic Report,” “Ike Replies to Bulganin’s Second 
Letter,” “Swiss Reply to Letters From Bulganin,’ “Macmillan in Darwin,” 
“Brentano on Atom-Free Zone,” “Menderes Answers Bulganin,” “Dr. V. Fuchs 
Reached South Pole From Weddell Sea,” “Quarles on United States Missile Pro- 
gram,” “Two Senators Made Proposals To Organize Two New Departments: 
Science and Technology,” “Indonesia and Japan Signed Formal Peace Treaty,” 
“Syria Supports Indonesian Claim to West Irian,” “Two Peiping Officials Ad- 
mitted Their Guilt,” “Election in Guatemala,” ‘Special Announcement on Amer- 
ican Music Programs.” An analysis, ‘United States Technology in Prospective,” 
and a feature, “United States Postal System.” 

The second script contains most of the features from the first script, and a 
few new items, and two analyses: “The Eisenhower Letter: Germany and East 
Europe,” and “The Week Behind the Iron Curtain,’ and a feature analyzing the 
news in the satellite countries. 


Not a single line about or reference to Ukrainian matters behind the Iron 
Curtain or in the free world. 


January 21, 1958 

Two scripts containing 21914 and 17814 lines, respectively, or a total of 398 
lines, and bearing the following titles: 

“President Eisenhower Opens Republican Campaign,” “President Eisenhower's 
Economie Report,” “Ike-Economie Reaction,” “Adenauer and A. Zoli Reply to 
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3ulganin,” “Swiss Note to Moscow,” “Alphand on Summit Possibilities,” “Vice 
President Nixon and Sherman Adams Speeches,” “Acheson on Ike’s Budget, 
Summit Meeting, and Kennan’s Proposals,” “State of United States Defense,” 
“Baghdad Pact Activities, United States Food to Turkey,” “Dr. Fuchs’ Attempts 
To Cross Entire Antarctic.” Economic analysis: “Labor Pressures for Its Legis- 
lative Program as Congress Opens.” 

Second script contains many new items, plus two analyses: The President’s 
2conomic Message and Salk and National Polio Foundation. 

Not a single word, reference, or line with respect to Ukraine and the 
Ukrainians. 

January 22, 1958 

Two scripts containing 188 and 176% lines, respectively, or a total of 36444 
lines. The titles of items: 

“Secretary Dulles on Collective Security,” “State Department on Soviet Mid- 
east Assertions,” “British Foreign Office on Soviet Statement,” “Austria Replies 
to Bulganin,’ “Adenauer to Bulganin,’ “Diefenbaker to Bulganin,” ‘Danish 
Premier on East-West Issues,” U. N. Told of Kadar Terror,” “Hammarskjold on 
Disarmament,” “Argentine’s Atoms-for-Peace Reactor,” “American Ballerina in 
U.S. 8S. R.,” “Analysis: The Baghdad Pact in 1958,” and the feature: “Ukrainian 
Sculptor Conducts a School in Washington,” a story on Valentin Semyantsiv, 
Ukrainian sculptor, containing a total of 57 lines. 

The other script, in addition to general political news items, contains an analy- 
sis, The Eisenhower Letter and a Summit Meeting, and a feature, Arthritis: New 
Development in a Widespread Disease, which contains a total of 54 lines. 
January 23, 1958 

Two scripts containing 19514 and 154 lines, respectively, or a total of 34914 
lines. The titles of items: 

“People, Army Overthrow the Government of M. Jimenez’; “‘Dulles’ Baghdad 
Statement”; “U. N. Security Council on Controvery Between Israeli and Jor- 
dan”; “Lodge on U. N. Efforts on Atom-for-Peace Development”; “Gaillard’s Pro- 
gram Accepted” ; “Grotewohl Proposes a Plebiscite on No Atom Weapons Zone” ; 
“Von Brentano Voiced Opposition to the Communist Plan”; “Poles Ask Asylum” ; 
“Auto Union Plant Bargaining Line”; “Antarctic Expedition”; “Analysis: Nego- 
tiations for Peace: The American Role’; and a feature, The Budget and the 
States. The second script contains a few new items and the articles: George 
Meany Challenges the Kremlin To Fulfill Its Pledges and Ten Years of Progress 
on Civil Rights. 

There is not a single line, reference, or word about Ukraine or the Ukrainians. 
January 24, 1958 

Two scripts containing 170 and 1801 lines, respectively, or a total of 35014 
lines. The items: 

“Dulles’ Message to Turkey,” “Pakistani Premier in Iran,” “Lloyd Leaves for 
Ankara,” “Senate Subcommittee Recommendations on National Defense,” 
President Eisenhower’s Labor Program,” “Ben Gurion’s Letter to Bulganin,” 
‘Bundestag Approves Adenauer’s Foreign Policies,’ “Ukrainian Independence 
Day Observed in United States Senate” (21% lines referring to the statement of 
Senator L. Saltonstall, dedicated to the 40th anniversary of the proclamation of 
Ukrainian independence, and the prayer by Reverend Hallick-Holutiak in the 
Senate; a note is made of a similar observation held in the House of Representa- 
tives with 18 Congressmen attending)”, “L. White on Exchange With Soviets,” 
“United States To Participate in This Year’s Poznan Fair,” Analysis: “The 
Baghdad Pact in 1958,” and a special feature, “Antarctica: New Findings.” 

The second script contains a feature, “Ukrainian News Roundup,” compiled 
by P. Odarchenko, comprising 64 lines. The roundup includes the message of 
President Eisenhower sent to Dr. Lev Dobriansky, chairman of the UCCA, on 
the occasion of the 40th anniversary celebration of Ukrainian independence, which 
took place in New York on January 19, 1958; the proclamation of Ukrainian Day 
by Governor Harriman and Mayor Wagner, respectively ; the death of Pastor Dr. 
V. Kupchynsky ; first anniversary observance of the death of Dr. A. Margolin 
and the exhibit of paintings by Ukrainian painters in New York. 

January 25, 1958 
Two scripts containing 184 and 156 lines, respectively, or a total of 340 lines, 


which deal with a number of topics on United States themes and international 
relations. Special features: Lebanese Paper on Soviet Concern for Moslems, 
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Italian Papers on Soviet Mideast Plan, Science for Peace, and Youth Program 
(4-H), comprising a total of 133 lines. 

Not a single line pertaining to Ukraine or the Ukrainians. 
January 26, 1958 

Two scripts containing 7514 and 141% lines, or a total of 217 lines. The titles 
of items: 

“President Eisenhower Praises Thermonuclear Achievements,” “Thompson’s 
Trip and Khrushchey’s Speech,” “The Baghdad Pact,” “Dulles’ Activities,” ““Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on Khrushchev’s Speech,” “Ike’s Education 
Bill,” “President Eisenhower on Defense of the United States of America,” ‘“Sen- 
ator Green on NATO,” “United States Educational Exchange,” “Brazil-United 
States Atoms-for-Peace Exchange,” “Kuropean Communities.” Special features: 
“The Week in Review,” “Our Eyes Are Turned to You,” a religious article by P. 
Kovaliv, and “Sandburg at Fighty.” 

Not a single word, reference, or line about Ukraine or the Ukrainians. 

January 27, 1958 

Two scripts containing 179 and 156 lines, respectively, or a total of 535 lines. 
The titles of items: 

“Dulles’, Lloyd’s Speeches in Ankara”; “Hagerty-Khrushchev on Summit 
Meeting”; “Congressmen’s Reaction on Khrushchev’s Speeceh in Minsk”; “Ka- 
dar’s Resignation’; “USIA Pamphlets on Ford and Rockefeller Foundations” ; 
“President Eisenhower’s Education Bill”; “Snark Launched”; “Egypt and Syria 
Decided on Common Government”; “Hungarian Refugees in Brazil”; “Two Jap- 
anese Ships Lost Yesterday”; “Congressman Saund on Indian People’; “Con- 
cert in Philadelphia.” Analysis: “The Free World Replies to Bulganin” and a 
feature: “The Educational Program of the American Musem of Natural History.” 
The second script contains some repeats of new items, and an analysis, “The 
Week Behind the Iron Curtain” and a feature, “National Geographic Society.” 

There is not a single word, reference, or line about Ukraine or the Ukrainians. 
January 28, 1958 

Two scripts containing 239% and 240% lines, respectively, or a total of 480 
lines. The titles: 

“Norway Answers Bulganin,” “Belgium and Others Reply to Bulganin’s Let- 
ters,” “The Baghdad Pact Conference,” “President Eisenhower on Senator Ful- 
bright’s Proposition,” “Soviet-United States Exchange Agreement Signed,” “‘Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on United States-U. 8. 8. R. Exchange,” “AEC on Atomic Energy 
Act,” “Hammarskjold Addresses U. N. Scientists on Radiation,’ “United States 
Treasury Secretary on United States Economy,” “Burmese Communist Rebels 
Surrender to the Government,” “Khrushchev-Western Diplomat Informal Talks,” 
“South Pole Developments,” “Smallest Book at Library of Congress,” “Soviet- 
United States Exchange Agreement.” A special feature: “The President’s Labor 
Message,” and, in the second script, “New Machines in United States Agri- 
culture.” 

There is not a single word, reference, or line about Ukraine or the Ukrainians 
in the free world or behind the Iron Curtain. 


January 29, 1958 


Two scripts containing 179% and 151 lines, respectively, or a total of 330% 
lines. The titles read: 

“State Department on Khrushchev’s Speech in Minsk and at Indian Em- 
bassy,” “Luxembourg Replies to Bulganin and Macmillan’s Statement at Sydney,” 
“Cultural Exchange,” “Lodge in Rome,” “The Baghdad Pact,” “F. Muennich on 
the Government Policy,” “U. N. High Commissioner on Hungarian Refugees,” 
“New United States-Yugoslavia Commercial Agreement,” “Sixteenth Thor Test 
Was Successful,” “Antarctica.” The analyses: “Detained Americans in Red 
China” and “Taming of the Fire of the Sun,” “The United States-U. S. S. R. 
Exchange Agreement,” and “National Geographic Society.” 

There is not a single reference, word, or line about Ukraine or the Ukrainians 
in general. 

In conclusion, out of a total of approximately 3,8301%4 lines in 20 scripts 
of the Ukrainian-language broadcast of the Voice of America over the period 
from January 19 to 29, 1958, only 19314 lines (approximate estimate) were de- 
voted to the material pertaining to the Ukrainians, or about 5 percent of the 
total material used by the Ukrainian service. 
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Mr. Hays. I have one question, Doctor. There has been a great 
deal said about the Uzbek language here today. Do we have U Jzbek 
personnel to man this section in the USI A, or do we have to rely on 
some other nationality ? 

Dr. Doprtansky. In my contacts with American citizens of Tur- 
kestani background, I have been informed that we do have. As I 
presented it here, we have never had any serious central Asiatic 
Moslem program over VOA and, consequently, there was never any 
pressure to seek out people who had capabilities along those lines. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Bentley 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Doctor, I enjoyed your statement. I always have, on the many 
occasions I have heard you before this committee. I think your 
recommendations in the concluding paragraphs of your st itement 
were very sound and well worthy of consideration by the committee. 

In connection with your comments on the question of English- 
language broadcasts, you might be interested if I, with the chairm: an’s 
permission, should read the final paragraph of a letter I received 
from Mr. Abbott Washburn, the Acting ‘Director of the USIA, dated 
only last Friday, October 3. eo this question of English- 
language broadcasts, Mr. Washburn said, and I quote: 

Even if we eliminated the new English broadcasts, in view of the need for 
concentration of power, we probably would not increase the air time of our 
foreign-language broadcasts, but would distribute the few transmitters used for 
English over the currently scheduled foreign-language broadcasts. This would 
give them more power, but would not add to the air time for the languages. In 


other words, even if English had not been expanded, the need to concentrate our 
transmitters would have resulted in reduced total air time for foreign-language 


broadcasts. 

Perhaps you could make a little more sense out of that paragraph 
than I can, and I would be delighted if you would care to comment 
on it with the handicap of only having examined it just now. 

Dr. Doprtansxy. Mr. Bentley, I think I am in the same situation 
that you are. I am not technically competent. There has been a lot 
of balderdash of language concerning the transmitter shortage. Even 
taking this particular paragraph, I think there is a slight admission 
here, in contrast to previous statements, that it would increase, if you 
will, the power to overcome jamming. But I am also informed that 
there is a clear need for the Ukrainian-language broadcasts, for ex- 
ample—and I am sure this applies to the Baltic and numerous other 
languages—to develop a breakfast program; you see, the need for 
additional air time. I am told by people who are closer to the appa- 
ratus than I am that there is a definite need for such a program at 
what we call the breakfast period. The early-morning program, in 
these particular areas. So there is, then, on that basis, available air 
time. With the transmitters being devoted to the non-Russian-lan- 
guage broadcasts, it would seem that they can fill in the vacuum that 
presently exists. I have been given to understand this on the basis 
of my own information. 


I would like to underscore your remarks that there is a great deal of 
mumbo jumbo of a technical sort here, and the whole thing has been 
pretty much predicated on it. The purpose of my statement was to 
show that, even if that were true, in the total political context, to go 


ahead and make these changes at this very time, when we see what 
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Moscow is doing in Tashkent, Kiev, and elsewhere, I think, is rather 
shortsighted. 

That is why I recommended that the committee go to these VOA 
transmitter stations and bring along an independent radio engineer, 
rather than depend, if you will, on the radio engineers furnished by 
USIA. 

Mr. Bentiey. I think that point is well taken. Thank you very 
much. 


Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to insert the 
complete text of this letter at this point in the record, since it touches 
on many points regarding Mr. Allen’s testimony. 

Mr. Hays. Without objection. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, October 3, 1958. 
Hon. ALtvIN M. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives. 


DeEAR Mr. BENTLEY: George Allen is out of town today and asked me to pass on 
to you the Agency’s answers to the questions in your letter of September 22 

With reference to your first question, the existence of the northern auroral 
zone prevents the transmission of effective shortwave radio signals over the 
north polar region. The zone is so situated that it acts like an electronic 
curtain and makes it practically impossible for signals over this region to reach 
a large area of central Europe, most of the U. S. S. R., and most of Asia from 
the United States. It, therefore, is mandatory for our broadcasts to bypass 
this area in order to reach their destination. 

The general location of our projected East Coast transmitting plant was deter- 
mined after extensive propagation studies by the National Bureau of Standards, 
the Radio Corporation of America, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
the United States Army Signal Corps. A site in the Carolinas is within the 
general area from which a majority of important targets can be reached with 
consistently strong signals and presents the best compromise when factors other 
than those related purely to propagation (such as landlines and cable costs) are 
considered. Such a site also will give satisfactory clearance of the northern 
auroral zone. 

The existing broadcasting facilities in the Near East mentioned on pages 
3 and 4 of George Allen’s statement to the subcommittee are owned by a foreign 
government which had indicated that it would be willing to lease them to the 
Voice of America. That government has since determined that these facilities 
are essential to their own needs and, hence, they are not available to the Voice. 
Additional information on this matter is classified and will be furnished to you 
separately, in accordance with your conversation with Mr. DuVal. 

Although the technical problems of broadcasting to Europe are somewhat 
different from the problems faced in broadcasting to Africa and the Middle 
East, the geographical location of the East Coast project is considered optimum 
for direct shortwave broadcasting from the United States and to feed relay 
bases abroad serving both those areas. We feel, therefore, that a single domestic 
installation to serve them both is more efficient and less expensive than two 
separate domestic projects for this purpose. As you know, we will continue to 
utilize the facilities at Bethany, Ohio, which also beam broadcasts to those areas. 
Of course, in addition to the new plant in the United States, our construction 
program, as contained in our recent request for supplemental appropriations and 
as projected in our regular fiscal year 1960 budget request, includes additional 
relay bases overseas. We will be glad to furnish you with further details on 
these projects separately. 

With reference to your question about the reception of certain other broad- 
easts, there are two nongovernmental American organizations broadcasting to 
the people behind the Iron Curtain—Radio Free Europe to the satellite countries 
and Radio Liberation to the U. 8. S. R. Their broadcasts are jammed as 
intensively by the Communists as ours are. Available reception data indicates 
that RFE programs are heard somewhat better in Eastern Europe than those of 
VOA. (RFE has been able to apply to these broadcasts more transmitters with 
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greater average power than have been available for VOA broadcasts.) However, 
as you know, the new October schedule of VOA increases the number of trans- 
mitters and the power of our broadcasts to the satellites. In the case of reception 
in the Soviet Union, available data indicates that the Voice of America is usually 
heard better than Radio Liberation. 

Information on the effectiveness of VOA programs, as compared with these 
other broadcasts, is, as you can appreciate, extremely limited. However, a survey 
among Hungarian refugees in Austria was made in February 1957, by Inter- 
national Research Associates, Inc. Questions 34a—34c concern listening habits of 
Hungarians to foreign radio stations. A copy of this survey is enclosed for your 
information. 

Concerning the final paragraph on page 15 of the Allen statement, you are 
quite right. It is not very clear, as it stands. The intention was to point out 
that, in discussing any one of our language services, it is necessary to consider 
both the air time in that language devoted to programs with new material and 
the total amount of broadcast time in that language when repeat broadcasts of 
this original program material are taken into account. For example, at present, 
21% hours of new material in the Russian language are broadcast daily. How- 
ever, these programs are repeated several times, so that a listener in the Soviet 
Union has VOA broadcasts in Russian available to him for a total of 7% hours 
each day. 

Finally, let me say that the Agency fully respects your sincere opinion on 
the matter of increases in English-language programing. Actually, however, 
since English broadcasts are not usually jammed, relatively few transmitters 
are required to handle this increase. 

Even if we eliminated the new English broadcasts, in view of the need for 
concentration of power, we probably would not increase the air time of our 
foreign-language broadcasts, but would distribute the few transmitters used for 
English over the currently scheduled foreign-language broadcasts. This would 
give them more power, but would not add to the air time for the languages. 
In other words, even if English had not been expanded, the need to concentrate 
our transmitters would have resulted in reduced total air time for foreign- 
language broadcasts. 

I hope that the foregoing clarifies the points raised in your letter. 

Sincerely, 
Axspotr WASHBURN, Acting Director. 


SURVEY 
HUNGARY AND THE 1956 UPRISING 


Personal interviews with 1,000 Hungarian refugees in Austria, prepared by 
International Research Associates, Inc., New York, for the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, February 1957. 

INTRODUCTION 


The flood of refugees crossing the Hungarian-Austrian border following the 
uprising in October 1956 offered a unique opportunity for obtaining a systematic 
measure of attitudes held by the Hungarians at this critical period. By early 
December 1956, at the time the survey began, over 100,000 such escapees had 
arrived in Austria. This figure represents over 1 percent of the total population 
of Hungary (9,800,000) .* 

The present report is based on data provided by the refugees themselves in 
personal interviews. 

On the validity of the refugee reports 

The respondents showed a very high degree of cooperativeness and frankness 
in answering any and all questions. This might seem surprising in the light of 
their recent harrowing experiences and 10 years of repression. On the other 
hand, their escape into Austria heralded for them their emergence into a world 


of free speech and thought. In this atmosphere, at least, the interviewers found 
them open and responsive. 


1 At the time of the writing of this report, February 6, 1957, there have been over 170,000 
escapees from Hungary into Austria. (Source: Office for the High Commissioner for 
Refugees. ) 
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All of these circumstances undoubtedly lend an extra measure of reliability to 
the findings presented in this report. 


Problems of projectability of attitudes of refugees to population 


The refugee population is, of course, a self-selected group which undoubtedly 
differs from the main population in Hungary in various ways. It is very likely, 
for example, that the fact of escape from the country indicates a higher degree 
of involvement in the uprising than obtains for the Hungarian population as a 
whole. Moreover, the views and motivations of some subgroups of the Hun- 
garian population may remain undisclosed through a survey of the refugees by 
virtue of the fact that they may not occur in the refugee population. 

The problem of the projectability of refugee attitudes and opinions to the home 
population is not a new one. A number of surveys have been conducted by Inter- 
national Research Associates and by other organizations, in which samples of 
satellite refugees were interviewed in an attempt to learn something about “satel- 
lite mentality” and the state of public opinion inside the Iron Curtain countries. 
It has been generally recognized that this procedure places severe limitations 
upon the projectability of the findings. Nevertheless, there has been consensus 
that refugees in general could be regarded as essentially reliable and valuable 
indicators of certain broad areas of opinion among the home population.? Agree- 
ment on this was mainly based upon evidence to the effect that escape was to a 
much larger extent the consequence of individual situational factors than the 
result of determined attitudes and opinions which might differ from those pre- 
vailing among the rest of the people. 

In comparison with earlier refugee studies, the present sample has the decided 
advantage of being drawn from a relatively larger proportion of all the Hun- 
garians, and of being drawn to include the same proportions of selected sub- 
segments of the parent population as exist in fact in the parent population. 

Furthermore, it should be pointed out, this sample has the added advantages 
of the recency and the universality of the experience which formed the principal 
subject of the present survey: i. e., the uprising. At the time of the interviewing, 
these people were recent enough refugees to have preserved fresh, vivid, and 
faithful in their minds, the impressions, thoughts, and feelings of a few short 
days before. Moreover, they were asked to talk about an experience which 
they shared with the entire nation, about events which took place in the open, 
about opinions which were shaped in free discussions with others and influenced 
by a momentarily liberated press and radio. Obviously, on issues dealing with 
their escape and their reasons for wanting to leave Hungary, the dissatisfactions 
expressed by the refugees cannot be assumed to be a measure of the dissatisfac- 
tions felt by the nation as a whole. 


The sample 


Statistical information on the distribution of the total population of Hungary 
was available at the time the fieldwork began, for three major variables: sex, 
age, and religion. The respondents were therefore selected with a view to 
achieving a sample which would fully match the total population of Hungary 
with respect to these known distributions. The following tables show the 
results of this sampling approach. 





2See, for example, S. Kracauer & P. L. Berkman, “Satellite Mentality,” Frederick A. 
Praeger, Publishers, New York, ch. I; and R. C. Sheldon and J. Dutkowski, “Are Soviet 
Satellite Refugee Interviews Projectable?’ The Public Opinion Quarterly, winter 1952-53. 
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[In percent] 


Total Sample 
Hungarian population 
population ! | 


Sex: 
Male 4 47 
Female 5 52 53 
100 | 100 
Age: | 5 4 
16 to 202 nina —— i wa + sod 10 | 10 
21 to 29 2_- fies > - : ; Seni ; 21 21 
30 to 49 - 5 . - : . 37 40 
50 to 64 J ; a 21 26 
65 and over 2 ; . ol ll 3 
100 100 
Religion ae 
Catholie aati octet uiiaitetinteeas scant 66 69 
Other wantcbuenia ; - . 34 31 
100 100 





1 Sources: Sex and religion data from Hungarian Statistical Pocket Book, vol. 16, 1956, and vol. 14, 1947, 
published by Hungary, Central Statistical Office. Age data as of Dec. 31, 1955, from Statistical Review, 
published by Hungary, Central Statistical Office, October 1956. 

2 These categories apply to the sample population. The categories for the total Hungarian population 
are not exactly comparable, being 15 to 19 and 20 to 29. 


Field work 

At the time this survey was started, the majority of the more than 100,000 
Hungarian refugees who had arrived in Austria were still in and around Vienna, 
waiting to be transported to other countries for settlement. Most of them were 
in refugee camps administered by the Austrian Government, whose permission 
had ‘to be obtained in order to enter the camps and conduct the interviews. 

The field crew consisted of 20 Hungarian-born interviewers (bilingual, Hun- 
garian-German), themselves refugees of longer standing. They were all recruited 
in Vienna and trained intensively in general interviewing techniques, in the 
administration of the questionnaire, and in the sampling procedures used in this 
survey. 

The training was conducted in German and Hungarian by Austrian field 
supervisors, under the general responsibility of a staff member of International 
Research Associates. Pretest interviews were conducted as part of the training. 

The selection of the actual respondents was made on the basis of lists of 
refugees kept by the respective camp administrations. Each interviewer was 
assigned a quota of interviews to conduct with the various sex, age, and religion 
subgroups whose distribution among the general population of Hungary was 
known. 

A total of 1,007 personal interviews were conducted in 20 refugee camps in 
and around Vienna between December 6 and 14, 1956. 


SURVEY FINDINGS 


Motivations for leaving Hungary 


The overwhelming majority of the refugees left Hungary impelled by fear 
of one kind or another. For those who participated in the uprising, fear of 
reprisals as a consequence of their participation was the prime motivating fac- 
tor; others feared deportation to Russia for themselves or their children ; others 
expressed their fear of arrest or other repressive measures by the Russians; still 
others said they were fearful without making explicit the precise cause of their 
fears. 
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Roughly 1 out of 5 of the respondents named the difficult economic condi- 
tions under which they had been living in Hungary over recent years, as a 
reason for their escape, and about the same number referred to the restrictions 
of the political atmosphere as a principal reason for their leaving Hungary. 

For only relatively small numbers of the refugees was the pull to the West 
the deciding factor, as compared with the push out of Hungary; small propor- 
tions were drawn out of Hungary by the promise of a better life in the West 
or because they have relatives and friends in the West who can help them. 

In addition to the reasons which the respondents gave as their principal moti- 
vations for leaving Hungary, it may be inferred that circumstances of the fol- 
lowing kinds were contributing factors to the escape: (a) the opportunity for 
crossing the border with minimal danger which presented itself when the fron- 
tier guards system disintegrated during the uprising; and (b) the desire to 
accompany relatives or friends who had made the decision to leave. 


Reasons for discontent 


In spontaneously listing the main causes of discontent in Hungary before the 
uprising, the emphasis appears to focus somewhat more on economic, than on 
political, factors: a large majority of the respondents referred to poverty, a low 
standard of living, low wages, and high prices, and only slightly fewer mentioned 
various causes of a political nature, such as the lack of freedom and the terror 
maintained in Hungary by the regime. Political reasons are named somewhat 
more often by the younger, better educated respondents, and by those of higher 
economic standing, than by others in the population. 

sy contrast, in ranking various political and economic reasons for discontent 
in terms of their importance in bring on the uprising, the political circumstances 
emerged as more important than economic conditions. Ranking very high in im- 
portance were such factors as, ‘Russian domination,” and “secret police activi- 
ties.” 

In general, one can hardly escape the impression that economic and political 
factors were equally important in creating a climate of almost universal dis- 
content among the Hungarian population before the uprising. The unfavorable 
economic conditions were perhaps hardest to live with day by day, and the politi- 
cal atmosphere was perhaps a more effective spur to revolt. But, on the whole, 
it is not practicable to attempt to separate the causes for discontent before the 
uprising from the reasons for the uprising or to seek to determine which one 
reason caused either phenomenon. 

This conclusion is entirely corroborated by the findings of this survey. The 
pattern of the spontaneous unstructured responses on causes of discontent is 
rather similar to the pattern obtained in the structured question dealing with the 
importance of various factors as reasons behind the uprising. Furthermore, 
most respondents named several factors as important in either context under 
discussion, because they were obviously unable to single out any one of them. 

The timing of the uprising or, more appropriately, the immediate reason or 
event which triggered it, is variously explained by references to the Polish de- 
velopments, the Rajk affair, or the fall of Rakosi. However, the largest single 
group of respondents viewed it as the inevitable end point in the process of a 
people losing patience, which may be another way of saying that the uprising 
was a spontaneous and unpremeditated mass movement. 

There is almost absolute agreement among these refugees that students and 
workers played the most important part in the uprising, but sizable minorities 
also named the soldiers and the intellectuals. The latter (specifically including 
the writers) were also given more credit than any other group for keeping alive 
the spirit of opposition in Hungary before the uprising. 


Expectations about western help 

The puzzling circumstance that the Hungarians were willing to risk an armed 
uprising in the face of overwhelming odds, and that in doing so they could actually 
have believed—at least for a short moment—that they might succeed, is explained 
by one simple fact: they apparently believed that the West would come to their 
assistance. There is evidence that no other reason was more powerful than this 
belief, in making the attempt to liberate the country seem feasible in the eyes 
of the Hungarians. Aid from West in general, and from the United States in 





3A question item presenting several possible explanations for the Hungarians’ willingness 
to fight the regime and the Russians showed that “encouragement from the West” ranked 
as less important than other factors such as ‘“‘the example of Poland” and “the rehabilita- 
tion of Rajk.” It is clear from other evidence, however, that ‘expectation of western help” 
(regardless of whether this expectation was or was not a result of active western encourage- 
ment) played an extremely important part. 
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particular, was universally expected during the uprising.t How such a belief 
could have taken root so strongly and universally is explained at least partly by 
references to the content of western broadcasts beamed at Hungary in the past. 
Jne-third of the refugees volunteered the view that western broadcasts and prop- 
aganda in general had led the Hungarians to believe that aid would be forth- 
coming. More significantly, when asked directly whether American broadcasts 
had given the impression that the United States was willing to fight to save 
Hungary, fully half of the respondents gave affirmative answers, and only a little 
more than one-third of them denied it. A higher than average degree of accept- 
ance of this view was found among the very young, the workers, those with middle 
level education, the high income group, and among the men in general, i. e., 
precisely among the groups whose members were most likely to be actively in- 
volved in the uprising. 

Attitudes toward the West 

The fact that there is a great deal of disillusionment about the western and 
United States Governments’ attitudes toward the uprising is further corroborated 
by the finding that the majority of the respondents expressed the opinion that 
the people now in Hungary felt bitter about the United States and the West, as a 
result of the November events. On the other hand, it is true that only slightly less 
than half stated that the Hungarians still had friendly feelings toward the 
United States and the West. Since expectations of help from the West, and par- 
ticularly from the United States, was universal among these refugees, it is reason- 
able to infer that about half feel the Hungarians are friendly toward the United 
States despite their disappointment that aid was not forthcoming, whereas the 
remaining half believe that as a result of the disappointment, bitterness now takes 
precedence over friendliness in Hungarians’ feelings toward the United States. 

There is evidence, however, that the feelings of bitterness and disillusionment 
apply only to the official attitude of western governments toward the Hungarian 
events, at least as far as the refugees themselves are concerned. The funda- 
mental sympathy for the West and what the West stands for, the feeling of com- 
munity and identity with the West, remains whole, as is corroborated by several 
findings. 

Thus, for example, the majority of the respondents stated that they wanted a 
western type of democracy established in Hungary at the time of the uprising, 
while only a few showed preference for the Yugoslav or Polish versions of com- 
munism, and none named the U.S. 8. R. as a model they wanted to imitate. The 
overwhelming majority expressed a very good or a good opinion about both the 
United States as a country, and about President Eisenhower. Great Britain, 
France, and Poland were runners-up among the countries, Imre Nagy and Eden 
among the political leaders. The U. 8S. S. R., Rakosi, and Kadar were almost 
unanimously disliked; Yugoslavia and Tito were rated a little more bad than 
good, and India and Nehru elicited indifference more than anything else. 

Other evidence of favorable opinions about the United States can be inferred 
from the statements, made by the majority, that the United States will end up as 
stronger than the U. S. S. R. if the 2 countries remain in peaceful competition 
for 25 years, and that the United States has the greater military strength. On 
the other hand, it may be that these opinions are a reflection of wishful thinking 
on the part of the respondents, the majority of whom believe there is 70 to 100 
percent probability that a world war will break out within 3 or 4 years.° 

There is widespread feeling that the Hungarian workers are worse off than the 
French and the Yugoslav workers, but better off or about the same as the workers 
in Soviet Russia. Opinions differ in comparing the lot of Hungarian and Polish 
workers, although more respondents think the Polish workers are better off than 
take the opposite view. In other words, the picture of the workers’ situation in 
non-Communist countries is a favorable one, and within the Communist area it 
appears linked with the degree of dependence from the Soviet Government appa- 
ratus: the Russian workers, being under its immediate control, are worse off; 
the Hungarians, ruled by Soviet puppets, are better off than the Russians, but 
somewhat worse off than the partly emancipated Poles and much worse off than 
the independent Yugoslavs. Characteristically, the skilled workers in the sample 
express the strongest feelings along those lines. 


4 About three-fourths of the respondents said that military assistance was expected. 
5 Interestingly, Hungarian refugees in Austria interviewed in 1951 were almost uni- 
versally of the opinion that a world war was inevitable, or at least, very likely. 
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Sources of news: Before and during the uprising 


Almost 9 out of 10 respondents named foreign broadcasts as their source of 
news before the uprising, while 1 out of 5 mentioned balloon leaflets. Regime 
media—radio and the press—commanded very sizable audiences, too; about 2 out 
of 5 refugees reported using them as a source of news. Almost 3 out of 10 named 
“other people” which may mean the oral dissemination of news coming from 
abroad.® 

Listening to foreign broadcasts for the news was most common among the older 
people, those in the medium and high education level, those in the upper middle 
and upper income brackets, and in the professional, business, white collar, and 
skilled labor groups. Regime media were used as a source of news by a larger 
proportion of those under 30 years, the better educated, the students and the pro- 
fessionals, than of the other subgroups in the sample. 

Foreign broadcasts were relied upon more than other media as a source of 
news about events inside Hungary before the uprising; fully 4 out of 5 respond- 
ents placing most reliance on this service. Reliance on the foreign radio in this 
respect was highest among the better educated and the better off groups. The 
only other sources relied on heavily by more than a handful of respondents were 
“other people” and balloon leaflets. The majority of the responents explained 
their reliance on foreign sources in terms of their truthfulness as opposed to 
Communist lies. With respect to news about events outside Hungary, the same 
pattern of responses emerges as for domestic events. Some changes were made 
in this picture by the uprising. Slightly fewer people reported relying heavily 
on foreign broadcasts as a source for domestic events, while two new media 
emerged—the insurgent radio and the insurgent press; each of these media was 
relied on heavily as a source of news about Hungarian developments by about 
half the respondents; it emerged most strongly among those under 30, the better 
educated, the higher income levels, and the male respondents in general. 

However, the foreign radio maintained its position as the most relied upon 
source of news about events abroad, while the proportion who relied on the in- 
surgent media in this respect was reduced by half. 

More than 4 out of 5 respondents had radio sets in working order in their homes 
in Hungary. The proportion of radio owners was highest among the better off, 
the better educated, and among the professionals, the white collar, and the skilled 
labor groups.” 

Among the radio owners, 9 out of 10 could listen to shortwave broadcasts, but 
less than half of them could get longwave broadcasts on their sets. As many as 
9 out of 10 refugees reported that they had listened to some foreign broadcasts 
during the past year. This proportion includes people who did not own radio sets 
and who listened to the foreign radio in other people’s homes.® 

Three foreign stations were listened to by the majority of these refugees: 
Almost 9 out of 10 listened to RFE, more than 7 out of 10 to VOA, and 6 out 
of 10 to BBC. Radio Vienna, Vatican, and Belgrade were the only other foreign 
stations listened to by more than 1 out of 10 respondents. Only a handful 
reported having listened to the Communist stations—Moscow and Prague.’ 

The RFE audience was fairly evenly distributed among all sample subgroups. 
Listening to the VOA was higher among the professionals and lower among the 
very young, the least educated, the unskilled workers, and the housewives. 
BBC appears to have appealed principally to the best educated, the very young, 
and the high-income people in the sample. 

The RFE listeners were somewhat more likely to listen to that station fre- 
quently than were the respective listeners of VOA and BBC, despite the fact 
that RFE broadcasts appear to have had a somewhat less clear reception than 
VOA and considerably less clear than BBC. The degree of satisfaction of the 
listeners with RFE programs was considerably lower than the degree of satis- 
faction among both the BBC and the VOA listeners. 

Furthermore, although 7 out of 10 RFE listeners regarded that station’s 
broadcasts as generally reliable, both BBC and VOA were rated higher on the 
score of reliability. Eighty-five percent and ninety percent were the figures 








6In 1951, more than half of the Hungarian refugees exposed themselves to the domestic 
press and 3 out of 4 listened to the domestic radio. 

TIn 1951, only 56 percent of the Hungarian refugees owned radio sets at home. 

8 In 1951, 4 out of 5 Hungarian refugees reported that they had listened to foreign broad- 
easts. However, the majority did so in the homes of other people. 

®In 1951, VOA was the foreign station with the largest audience among the Hungarian 
refugees—3 out of 4 listened to it. About 3 out of 5 listened to RFE and BBC, and 1 in 3 





listened to Madrid. 
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for VOA and BBC on this issue. This difference is especially significant, since 
RFE has been openly criticized for allegedly having implied in its broadcasts 
that the West would help the uprising or even for having encouraged the Hun- 
garians to revolt against their oppressors. It is impossible to discern how much 
of this attitude toward the reliability of RFE broadcasts reflects feelings that 
existed in Hungary before and during the uprising and how much of it may be 
just hindsight or familiarity with criticism leveled against RFE in the West.” 

There were some differences within each group of listeners. The better 
educated respondents, those who had high incomes and the professionals, were 
somewhat more critical of VOA and RFE programs, than were the other lis- 
teners. In the case of RFE, the broadcasts were regarded as unreliable by 
twice aS many respondents in those three subsegments of the sample as in the 
rest of the sample. 

The general motivations for listening to Western broadcasts revolve around 
the concept of truth and reliability of the news broadcast. More than half 
the respondents stated that they listened because the Western radio gave truth- 
ful news or because the Communist mediums failed to do so. Another fourth 
of the sample stated that they wanted information which the Western radio was 
providing about events abroad; such statements carry the implication that the 
domestic mediums gave an unsatisfactory coverage of world news also from the 
point of view of reliability. The desire to hear broadcasts from which hope 
for liberation could be derived, which in the past appeared to be one of the 
principal motivations for listening, was expressed by fewer than 1 in 10 respond- 
ents, which is not surprising after the acid test of recent events.” 

Only about one-third of all radio listeners volunteered some eriticism about 
Western broadcasts other than the criticism discussed in preceding paragraphs. 
Among those who did express objections to Western broadcasts, more than half 
(15 percent of all radio listeners) questioned the veracity and the reliability 
of the broadcasts; about one-quarter criticized the fact that promises of help 
had been made which later proved unfounded ; a sizable number also blamed the 
Western broadcasts for their “agitation,” by which they meant encouragement 
to action against the regime. As might be expected, criticisms were expressed 
by a much larger proportion of the best educated, the high income group and those 
between 21 and 29 years old than is true of the sample as a whole. 

More than half of those listening to foreign broadcasts reported that there 
were obstacles to listening, aside from the problem of reception. Practically 
all of them explained those obstacles in terms of the danger resulting from the 
fact that listening to western broadcasts was considered a reprehensible action 
by the regime. However, most of those reporting obstacles were agreed that 
they cut down their listening only somewhat or hardly at all. 

As many as 9 out of 10 listeners reported that they had discussed things heard 
over the Western radio with people outside their immediate families, most of 
them on frequent occasions. 

Almost 9 out of 10 respondents knew about Western balloon leaflets, but only a 
little more than half of those had actually seen or read them. Personal exposure 
to leaflets was highest among farmers and somewhat higher among the inhabi- 
tants of western Hungary than among the rest of the sample. Of those who 
knew about balloon leaflets, two-thirds considered the balloon operation im- 
portant as a source of information, while one-fourth thought it was not im- 
portant. The latter felt that the discontinuance of the operation would not 
make any difference to the Hungarian people, whereas the former believed that 
the Hungarians would be sorry to see it stopped. 


Information about the United Nations 


Knowledge of the United Nations Organization was almost universal among 
refugees ; only 6 percent never heard of the United Nations. Virtually all who 
knew about the organization also knew that the United States is a member, but 
as many as 15 percent did not know that Russia and Hungary were members 
of the United Nations. We might therefore say that in general 4 out of 5 
respondents were correctly informed about the United Nations.” 


In 1951, more than 1 out of 5 Hungarian refugees stated that they believed foreign 
broadcasts only with reservations. 

11—n 1951, more than one-third of the Hungarian refugees listened to foreign broadcasts 
to get hope for liberation. The same proportion wanted news in general. Almost a third 
listened in order to hear the truth. 

2—n 1951, only one-third of the Hungarian refugees were correctly informed about the 
United Nations; another one-fourth had misconceptions about the nature and the member- 
ship of the organization. The remainder were unfamiliar with the United Nations. 
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Contacts outside of Hungary 


Fewer than 1 out of 5 respondents reported having had some kind of contact 
with people from other Communist countries. As might be expected, respondents 
at the highest education and income level, professionals and students, were 
much more likely to have had such contacts than any other respondents. Only 
a very few respondents had traveled to neighboring satellite countries and some 
had been in the U. 8. S. R. as deportees or prisoners of war. Many of the contacts 
were indirect—through correspondence. The countries most frequently involved 
in those contacts were Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and the U. 8.8. R. 

Almost half of all respondents stated that they had had, before the uprising, 
some contact with people from the western countries and again the same sub- 
groups show a higher incidence of contacts than the rest. Most of those with 
contacts reported that they were indirect—that is through letters or packages 
received from the West. The United States (or America) was frequently men- 
tioned as the country of contact by more than half of those who reported con- 
tacts. Other countries mentioned by more than 1 in 10 were Germany, Austria, 
France, and Canada. 

MARGINAL TABLES 


Question 1: “What were your own main reasons for leaving Hungary?’ 


Percent 


oF 


Pr tieinced tn Cave os ee a aS 5 


Because I was a soldier. 
I took part in the revolution, I procured arms. 
I was a fighter for freedom, on the 11th of November the AVO took 
our photos. 
"Fought. 
Was member of a workers’ council. 
Was a national guards man. 
Was member of the university battalion. 
I was member of the Revolutionary Council. 
Fear of deportation : é 25 


Deportation threatened. 

Feared that the boys (sons) would be deported. 

Fear of deportation. 

I was frightened of the deportation, my son has already been looked 
for. 

Fear of deportation of the family. 

I did not want to go to Siberia. 

I was frightened of deportation. 

They deported the children. 

I was worried for my son and took him with me. 

General fear of persecution 22 

Took refuge from persecution. 

I was very frightened of the Russians. 

Fear of the Russian repression. 

I was frightened of my family being made liable. 

After the Russians’ intervention we were afraid something would 
happen to my husband. 

Fright of arrest. 

I was frightened of the Russians’ behavior toward women. 

I wanted security for myself and my family. 

I had no feeling of security. 


Unsafe. 
I was afraid of the future in Hungary. 
I ena Ie I a al bea es ce cana abeeerniearawappenes 7 


Spent 5 years in prison. 

Was in prison for political reasons and liberated in the uprising. 

Rebels released me from prison, was a political prisoner. 

Sentenced to 10 years and liberated, I wanted to live in freedom 
the remaining 9 years. 


' 
| 


D 


D 
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Percent 
Dissatisfaction: with political situation................6.—...55552: Je 19 
Not being a member of the party I cannot get an ordinary job. 
Imre Nagy’s fall and the Kadar government’s policy. 
Because the uprising did not succeed. 
Political suppression, many lies ; want a free life. 
Communism. 
Did not want to do my military service under this regime. 
Lack of political freedom, the repression of liberty of opinion. 
Workmen were forced. 
Want to continue my studies in a free atmosphere. 
No religious liberty. 
Dissatisfaction with economic situation._..........__._____-_...___- 19 
Excessive labor. 
Could not live on my income. 
There were no orderly living conditions. 
I could not provide for my family. 
After 12 years of starving I had enough of it. 
The wages were low. 
The hopeless economical situation. 
Financial conditions. 
I was afraid that the conditions for intellectuals would become 
worse, 
I wanted to acquire better living conditions. 
Worse and worse individual economical situation. 
Feeling of hopelessness___- = ‘ 
Saw no possibility for the future. 
No future, I am young, want to live. 
Hopeless future in Hungary. 
For the future of my children. 
Action on attitude of Russians a ch Ra eel a silane nae eee 7 
The invasion of the bandits meant the disappointment of expecta- 
tions held for 12 years. 
Was frightened of the restoration of Stalinism. 
Russian terror (was afraid of happenings like in Lithuania). 
The destruction by the Soviet troops. 
The Russian invasion. 
Western ties 8 


My children have been in the West since 1950. 
My husband has lived in Munich for 12 years and therefore I wanted 
to get out of Hungary. 
Mother in Canada with a legal passport; since 1947. I have been 
anxious to join her. 
I belong to Israel and now I have the chance to get out of Hungary. 
setterment of conditions (general) in West__--._.________-__________ 3 


Other POGSONG===- 2-65 222-2 cs ce ccscicsaeuncccsdscccceee we 8 
Tama Jew. 
To get away from my husband. 
Reasons to be found in my family. 
I want to go on fighting with arms. 
Total percent. ....-..........20 SOS Oe es eer ee 7146 
Total number of respondents.................J02 35 1, 007 


1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 since some respondents 
gave more than 1 answer. 
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Question 2: “What do you think were the main causes of discontent in Hungary 


before the uprising?” 


Poor living standards 
Terrible living conditions. 
Material difficulties. 
Wrong economy. 
The impossible economic situation. 
The low standard of living. 
The impossible earning conditions. 
Bad labor conditions. 
Livelihood is not secure for the aged. 
The money was of no value and one had to work hard for it. 
We had to queue up for everything for half a day. 
Economic bankruptcy. 
Lack of food. 
Entire families had to work purely for their bare existence. 
The continuing economic worries. 


GT ROI, Dr Wc cee aes peed end Sines Eenageiaataas 


Low wages. 
The prices were not in proportion to the wages. 
Always rising prices, low wages. 
Workers on starvation wages. 
The workmen did not get sufficient wages. 
You could not go on living on the money you earned. 
Plenty of work and small wages. 
Labor was not paid. 

- Taxes, little earnings, many duties to the state. 
Little wages for which one could not live and dress. 


Material difficulties ; nobody could claim to earn enough for sufficient 


food. 
Low earning, too much work, high taxes. 

The workmen’s wages. 
ixploitation of people and Hungary 


Percent 


sect 35 


— 31 


= 10 


At first they seized upon large property, then small ones, and when 


there was nothing left they skinned the workmen. 
The food and industrial goods were exported. 
The workmen were deported. 
The exploitation by the Soviets. 
Exploitation of workmen by the state. 
The Russians took everything away. 
Farm situation__-_~__ 


Force into the collectivization of farms, the peasants were sup- 


ressed, too high produce quotas. 
Farm collectivization. 
Russian oppression 
The oppression by the Russians. 
The occupation troops. 
The presence of the Russians. 


aan 17 


Hungary has been forced to follow the Russian model, the Hungarian 


tradition neglected. 
They forced Russian culture on us. 
Russian occupation. 
Russian policy. 
Influences and presence of the Russians. 
The Russian control. 


The rotten Communist system. 

The complete suppression by the Communist undesirables, 
Fear of communism. 

Unlimited Communist activity. 


The terrible terror. 
Political oppression. 
The workmen could not bear their oppression any longer. 


sacha 15 








| 
| 
| 
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Percent 
TRRRIOPCURGIINE Wi ia ata ee a 13 


The regime did not fulfill their promises. 
Only the Communist could live. 
Incompetence of the government. 
The lies which misled the people. 
The dictatorial party, AVO and Rakosi. 
PRONG, - See er sions passion cic sn. ces sss ch assenitnaicpdnebaaiitainninacdieiemiaaeneioaneiaieaae 20 
The loss of human rights. 
Lack of personal expression. 
No freedom. 
The education was too rigid in schools. 
They were telling too many lies. 
Lack of freedom. 
Lack of freedom of thought. 
We had no rights. 
Religious persecution. 
GROTON: CTE isco nics s.csstaiscostoeciot alremimaedliemaencaentaitasacmieiaea iets eieeemianerameniata 5 
We were discontented with everything. 
Hopeless future, complete lack of security. 
The insecurity of the future. 
OURGr TORII an oe cat ale sea dat ani oa 1 
One did not let me learn. 


1 Percentages based on number of cases, add to more than 100 since some respondents 
gave more than 1 answer. 


Question 3: “Here is a list of things which various people have suggested as 
reasons behind the Hungarian uprising. Please tell me for each one whether, 
in general, you think it was very important as a reason for the uprising?’ 

[Total cases, 1,007=100 percent] 


[In percent] 


Very | Some- 








Not | 
impor- | what impor- | Don’t Total 

tant im por- tant | know 

tant | | 
- —_ — | } at — 

, ‘ | | | 
Low wages and high prices 86 11 2 1 | 100 
Shortages of food and other necessities 25 | 37 36 2 100 
Religious persecution__ 44 | 35 | 18 | 3 100 
Lack of free speech-___ | S4 14 1 1 100 
Secret police activities (AVO).-. 92 4 | 2 2 100 
Collectivization of farms___ : at 49 | 31 | 9 | i 100 
Restrictions on political activity-_. 59 | 28 6 | 7 100 
Russian domination_ 94 | 3 2 | 1 100 
Government interference with family life oat 48 32 14 6 100 





Question 4: “Are there any other causes behind the uprising which you per- 
sonally think were important?” 


The Rajk case____- 
Rajk’s fall. 
Rehabilitation of Rajk. 

The ridiculous Rajk affair. 

Gerd’s conduct, . Gam tM Csi i ee eee 2 
Though the people saw that the Soviet Government was forced to 

make concessions, Gero proclaimed a turn to Stalinist policy. 
The revolution broke out in consequence of Gero’s speech. 

The AVO tOPlOP és cn ccc ice eee ees een eee ee aid DA 2 
The AVO shot at the demonstrating crowd. 

Had the AVO not been shooting, there would not have been any 
revolution. 
Arrest of innocent people by the AVO (for crimes laid at their door). 
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Percent 


Tne corruption ik Govéranient and varty So nee 4 
The lies of the Government. 

Enormous difference between the wages of some classes (officers) 
and of other working people who were not party members. 
Career depended on party membership, 

OGunreesion. .tavror, misery Giarrogn 9 on oo Ms ee keene 12 

The terror caused the revolution. 

Horrible oppression. 

Man had no joy in living. 

Discontent of the people. 

Suppression of peasants. 

Slavery, suppression, complete exploitation. 

Restriction of individual freedom, interference with private life__.______- 4 
Complete suppression of personality. 

We had neither personal freedom nor human rights. 
There was no liberty of the press and no right to vote. 

Hungary wanted national independence__ pe 2 
An independent and free Hungary desired. 
National feelings. 

Russian domination ‘ ; 8 
The hatred against communism and against the Soviets. 

Uranium mines were inaccessible to Hungarians. 

Culture and literature were completely dominated by Russia. 

The forced and indispensable classes in Russian language. 

The army was under Russian command. 

Other political factors____-_____ 
Yugoslavia. 

The almost open anti-Semitism. 
De-Stalinization. 

Other economic factors_- pbs ce is 5 Li 2 5 
Lack of Food. 

Unemployment. 
Excessive taxes. 

PRR a gn cei ee Srila nineemeciacee oe le ratains 7 
Directed art. 

Recently, many went to foreign countries and saw the difference. 
The example of Poznan. 
Discussions in the Petofi Circle. 





No, no other causes Se ce a ca RB aa eh te ie 19 
7k 2 ene Oe a mittee anaes a a le 3 
RR, RIN NF crs ws hc ek Sad pas nes adage ob te Sheets se 7104 
PRB gr) a es. |) ee 1, 007 


+ Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 since some respondents 
gave more than 1 answer. 


Question 5: “Why do you think the uprising happened just now, at this 
particular time?” 
Percent 
People's patience nad come to an Gnd... ono teeter ecto nionem 35 
The bitterness was too strong. 
Nobody was content, the governments changed and life became worse 
and worse. 
Because one could not stand it anymore, all Hungary was one prison. 
The people simply could not stand it any more. 
Had enough of the former situation. 
The terror was not endurable any more. 
Somehow it was in the air. The people felt it could not go on like 
that. 
Explosion of despair. 
Now it was really too much for the people. 
We got fed up with it. 
The people had become very bitter. 
The economic distress. 
Had enough of the Soviets. 
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Percent 

The events in Poland, in Poznan gave the impulse__--.----------~----- 11 

The Polish events in Poznan. 

Polish example. 

Polish youth. 

Because in Poland things started to change. 

The Polish example showed one can get rid of the Russians. 
Yugoslavia, Tito, foreign events gave the impulse__--___---_----_-_---~- 2 


Foreign examples. 
Tito’s accusation of Rakosi and Gero for the Rajk affair. 
Gero’s speech: Gero’s behavior gave the impulse___-----_----_---------- 6 
Gero had wanted to go on with the old policy. 
The peaceful demonstration was disturbed by Gero’s speech. 
Gero’'s radio speech. 
The Rajk affair; the de-Stalinization was the impulse 
Rakosi’s fall gave the impulse 
The activity Or tne AVVO... ee Seer a ee ee eee 
Provocation of the AVO in broadcast. 
That now the AVO had shot at the people. 
The time was suitable ; because limited freedom had been granted___--~--~- 9 
Perhaps they had ceased a bit. 
The people dared to speak and they answered with arms and tanks, 
The easing of Soviet pressure. 
Until now oppression, now a limited expression of mind. 
The situation had become somewhat less bad. 
The student activities 5 


mw OO 


= a KOR OO OOOO Ree OE oe eee wow emewoewee ~ 
Government did not accept the students’ demands. 
Students’ demonstrations gave the impulse. 
The students found a chance to show their discontent. 

The Government was weakened-____---____ sie esi snag aaah tind ec aad + 


Crisis in the Government. 
Because the Government was wrecked. 
The moment was favorabie.....-) 22... eerie a 8 
The time has come. 
The revolution already lived in people’s mind, suddenly it arose. 
3efore, there was no chance. 
The intellectuals found the moment appropriate for action. 





CGT RI iin oon ee eee ne a Seti ann ea. 5 
secause there was no organization before. 
The foreign radio strongly prepared the people for it. 
At last the people got arms. 
The West encouraged to a more intensive resistance. 
The writers’ activity, the Petifi cirele. 
Many people were traveling, mainly to Austria. 
They saw the free world and Hungary standing on the brink of total 
economic disaster. 
Don't know, 10 atisw?. oc ee oe ee ee ee. 12 
Total percent pened si sins cies i es iy A CE a 7112 
Potal number of 2esponden ti. te ee 1, 007 


1 Percentages based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some respond- 
ents gave more than 1 answer. 
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Question 6: “In the uprising, which of these groups played the most important 
part: students, intellectuals, workers, peasant, soldiers, or white-collared 
workers?” 


Percent 

EEE DETTE) 8S SW 97 
ITI ne Ee ee ee ee 25 
UIE on ox cleus ieaie ie ce eo ee 79 
I a ee esi ee ee ee ee 15 
ee ea a sal ieee epee ee eer ema ease tee 33 
fe ge cil A Ade darter 8 ees RN PE 4 
Or ra ce an a ae ee pre ee ee + 
OO I a npn ace arin ree et A eee 1 
SPI  I ci tessnsnsen e pdaa esac Riggs ee ee. +258 

‘Len sinner Or Tesponuents. ee ee 1, 007 


1 Percentages based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some respond- 
ents gave more than 1 answer. 


= 


Question 7: “Before the uprising, what groups or individuals were influential 
in keeping alive the spirit of opposition to the Soviets?” 
Percent 
Te. TCR a a ee de eh teh de thee een 11 
Only the intellectuals. 
Brain-workers and their associations. 
Scientists. 
Intellectuals—they wrote more freely. 
ne writers, the Pel0e Cirtlensisc sn eases i dceesn dees bls ciattpaemtaieipeuets: 13 
The artists, writers from among the intellectuals. 
The writers’ association. 
The Petofi circle. 
The Association of Hungarian Writers, Déri, Tardos Vares. 
Journalists. 
Literary magaziues. 
,apers and writers. 
Writers in their papers. 
He WOPKING ClAG6 oo. oni inne ccc ence nt menneemeaepeh tage 11 
The working class. 
Workmen. 
Workmen who were not party members. 
The discontented workmen. 
The workmen, for they wanted higher wages. 
The miners in Tatabanya and Komlo, where they have the best coal. 
Groups of workmen within the DJSZ. 
The students, the universities, the professors_______.-------------+----- 9 
Cardinal Mindaszenty, the Catholic Church... ....-....2.2-2 scien nnn nse é 
The Government, Bakosl, Gero... 22.256 cececunnn cd leeneetecunes 2 
Rakosi, Gero and their friends. 
The dictators. 
The Government itself. 
eGlition) prinemers 2 ee San oats 1 
Once convicted, you were an enemy of the Russians. 
Those who were prisoners. 
Those who were convicted for political reasons, and their families, 
those who had been prisoners of war in Russia. 
The persecuted. 
Those who had experiences in camps. 





Ev 
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Everybody, all the people____-______-_- 
The thought was alive in every ybody. 
Every honest Hungarian. 
Everybody could feel the unbearable situation. 

All the people. 

The greatest part of the population. 

The masses. 

The whole population except party officials and district councils. 
All Hungarian Classes. 

No groups, all the people. 

All people were one, no influence was necessary. 

There was no influence necessary. 

All rational people in the whole country. 

It was general, a common will of the people. 


Imre Nagy; the group around Imre Na@y..<..sneu-e none nse 1 
The peasants... - ns ccinncctaweecesssmncsussvadeeede lee 2 
The youth. =< ~- cach can ac acetates nahn ainaiitlahiatiinattinnin clonic 1 
The new, Russi: in-eduecated generation. 
The youth. 
Forei@n brosdicaste Radio Pree: Detopes iid sake ees ooh aes 1 
Western radio. 
Radio. 
Foreign broadcasts. 
Radio Free Europe. 
Toe AT eens. 2s ec Sea ies a 7 
AVO. 
Police. 
The AVO and their rule of terror. 
The secret police. 
Terror. 
Tne Renee oe eee Se a ee ee 4 
The Russians have stolen only in Hung gary 
The Russians themselves (through their conduct). 
The Russian activity since 1945. 
The aversion against the Russians, because the Russians maintained 
the oppression—their policy forced on us. 
The Communist Party_.----- Suis i ee sails dette tececacc iii 6 
The Communists. 
The party. 
The leading Communists. 
OeRCE. POR OT TI a i ie pilates saa 5 
The parents did not let their children be educated into Communists. 
Rudolf Féldran from the Milscoe Executive Committee. 
The influence of the schools. 
No particular group or individual____-_-~-- steadier chiang Rare eae oe 2 
De HEL ROW, i BWR sk. cc gedit ici ities pict ea aaceea eae ar 19 
ORG) BOSCON G5 cs ences. te i dasa nih rs sorte cateaae das becca ee 
Total number of respondents si ia legen a abl aeheee 


1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some re- 
spondents gave more than 1 answer. 
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Question 8: “Now here are some things that have been suggested as reasons 
why people in Hungary were willing to attempt an uprising. Which one of 
these, in your opinion, was most important in the minds of the Hungarians? 
Which one was next most important?’ 


{In percent] 








Most im- Next im- 

portant portant 
INNER GE RUMI eo on paw cuaeampnusasenuncumens aoe 6 7 
Example of Poland-- ; Saktebwtinckasécotteaniinies antadamckege J 40 17 
Encouragement from the West Scien ts dentine itll cid ll 13 
Denunciation of Stalin by Soviet leaders__._....-- nent ial iets 12 16 
telaxation of Russian control sndabeccicesnendenbedeeds 9 14 
Rehabilitation ofRajk and others who had formerly been condemned ---_-_- 18 24 
Don’t know-.--..---- 2 ea SA Tete tela sia i i Rees : & 12 
Total percent 2 scebttdenknewawtled dbo edit 1104 1 103 
Total number of respondents_...........--- eee eee er ; 1, 007 1, 007 


1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some respondents gave more 
than 1 answer. 


Question 9: “How do you think the people still in Hungary feel about the 
West and the United States at the present time? Do you think they feel friendly, 


somewhat bitter, or very bitter?” 
Percent 


I pe nec sep wt cae atete i aa a wa er ae 48 
RUIN BUN SUE lig cacceees pigs con m een ig wR piace eee mee ae 3 
TE i oii cases ice amen ene eee dena es ee oes 16 
BETES iN seca sectia mee. everest asics nl tc nas chee ec aaa graben bisa ialiea de alna elite cae le 2 
UE cats sc cs da cores pa sleiecui preciso eros a enc ere aes 100 
Orn: mer Or TOSBOROONUE 6k oon k ok hence eeenn 1, 007 


Question 10: “Do you think the Hungarian people expected aid from the West, 
and from the United States, in the uprising, or don’t you think so? 
Percent 


ee ee A Sr eh eh 8 eG ei Se kk ed ee Fe eel) 96 
WO hig ee og sv chara epee cs pci OU Od aoe cay ok dn AA eset ck a es 3 
TOT C MO Wiss eee d ie kennel nmenimamnninidnbbsills, 1 
UND ONES is ete ee pen See A BG IEE 100 
Total number: of respondents... sees een eel lL 1, 007 


Question 10a: If “Yes, expected aid”: ““‘What do you think led the Hungarian 
people to expect such aid?’ 
{In percent] 





| Respond- 
ing to 
question 
(96 percent 
of total 





| 

r 

| Total 
| 





“RFE” broadcasts__. a aaiaaiactilieaiecinae odie sonnet de bedenoboahedtecete: 7 | 8 
Free Europe. | | 
Free Europe said that we should be patient for the West would help. 
Free Europe always strengthened the hope. 
Broadcasting of Free Euro; 
The news broadcasts of Free Europe 
Free Europe promised free elections 
Promises of Free Europe 
Foreign— Western broadcasts—Foreign broadcasts aroused hope for aid___.......-... 19 20 
Foreign broadcasts. 


Encouragement by the radio 

Various broadcasts constantly stirred the population up. 
Encouraging news 

The Western radio 

Many promises were made by rad 

The broadcasts assured that we can count on liberation. 


The radio promised too much 





The broadcasts gave the impulse 
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{In percent] 


Total 


Western propaganda ; = : 10 
Vv the \ 


pee 


Ve were encouraged by 


Che Western politicians’ 
Foreign promises. 

The population endured until that moment, because the West promised aid 
Foreign governments’ declarations 
America always emphasized that she will st 
Western 1 paganda 


Hungary's confidence in the U, N__- ee sees. 3 5 








1pport us, 














Confidence i he | \ 
Because H was a member of the [ 
Peopk I nfluer t { yon the Russians 
Che t tior 
We exp 1 I t { : 
Hungar l ] n e we lieved in W land ‘ 7 
I t H in! t ilor ould not win a war of lepend 
( 
Alone Ve e! Str enol 4 nst rN is 
We were | lwe! x] 1id from the big powers against another 
Dig |} we 
We did not be ve in our own power! 
1 iui I is no ul but the Rus is wel 
For the people had neither arms nor am nitio 
Hungary is part of anti-Communist West ened 18 
Because the West es not want Communism either. 
We thought the West knew Communism in Hungary could now be nipped in 
the bud 
The West is anti-Soviet too 
Because the West wants to destroy world Communism. 
in people know the Sovtets to be a great enemy of all the West. 
V nly Hungary’s fight. 
t ind civilization binds the country to the West and not to the Slay 
ce LT 
W in opportunity to overthrow world Communism. 





[ it 
The Western and Hungarian aims are the same. 
Owing to the old antagonism between East and West. 
West the only source of help-_- ; ‘ Dicenoan = 21 
Only the West can help. 
This had been our only hope for years. 
know, but one could expect help from the West alon 
ecause the West alone could liberate the country. 
had the feeling, that the West would not abandon us. 


don’t 


I 
B 
I 


One expected help from educated people against the barbarian 
We considered this to be natural 

They knew that the West would help a small country. 
Expected moral aid from the West. 

I West wv 


as considered to be friendly. 
gs against barbarism. 





Imr lto the West for hel; fe | 
I N to the v 
Imre Nagy’s to the world) on ith of Novembet 
Other 6 
Re ’ A I hett n ) 
\ ed h th ‘ th ther Iron Curtain cour 
be rat to 
Wet tA or England woul Moscow by a 
Don’t kn Noan 
Total percent 1 100 
Total number of respondent 1, 007 
! n b on numb ises, add to more than 100 percent since some respondents 
th Ll answe 


Question 10b. “How about military 
do you think the Hungarian people expected that in the uprising?” 


139 


Respond- 
ing to 
question 
(96 pereent 
of total) 


10 


»” 


1104 
95 


gave more 


aid from the West and the United States— 
(Addressed 


to the respondents who thought the Hungarian people expected aid from the 


West in the uprising. ) 


Yes 
No 
Don’t know 


Total percent 
Total number of respondents 


31850—59 10 





Percent 


—— ee 
— 19 
Se + 
100 
965 
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Question 11. ‘Do you think the American broadcasts gave the impression that 
the United States was willing to fight if necessary to save Hungary, or didn’t 
they give that impression?” 

Percent 
ice sist sis nisi ca canis ace alla ba ei ear ase Na a 50 
a asa ck dialling rst bbe nba ania het acre tla ot ists ae reali i 38 


PE I nasa seco as sao wcsasecs a maison We ene en ee ie ae 12 


aE I in siecetsisitcn tdci sms edna na sctnipciatoapige a aieelleeaian teat eine 100 
‘Tocal number of TOMPONGORIA... 6 oe nine ce ces SS 1, 007 


Question 12. “What kind of government did you want to see established in 
Hungary at the time of the uprising—one like Poland, like Yugoslavia, like the 
U. S. 8S. R., Britain, Sweden, the United States, Austria—or did you want some 
other kind?” 


Percent 

ic ae en ne ads bh sig sinessag ds sacs aelos kas wi a ae eae ae 1 
OE OOOO esi cain esate ss as ane cn igh nets eh sd ep hc ee eS 2 
RG Red aM as or veka coer eetccsuierneas ioe aetiont os wae ecaeetdet cn oontipne- chase top ener ee i ee cee 
I no ge ah cap asacinccscon plies Ricaeiis ke acted pie cinich eeroteea ee negeee meena emetic 2 
OD ea ina diciembre Sea a 12 
PD ch crests cm hd geo esteaincdaiinscaeaine elec oh nis ot esmiamig otc pone aambacn 22 
I aki Sit Sein cesses iegipnicin ell wits chives ws aan la nti Ma bans 40 
Other Kinies of sovernment@s oe se eh ee b ceh et SP ea re 20 
PR a a. sarcasm ets 2k hes oN DRUM a ov eseennseaie menses tn oecae 4 
MOEN. GREUNING 322 2 Sg se eee 2 ed oe aed denn L *103 
Onn! HEBINer OL Temmondenis.. «nn ak ea ents ae 1, 007 


1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 since some respondents 
gave more than 1 answer. 


Question 13. “Have you heard of the United Nations organization (U. N.) ?”’ 


Percent 

Sen FP Rae Be: 6S ba i ndcaucdeas eke weed heb da eat 94 
No, I have not heard_-_--- St hic kes i coenladt a eee nthe anode ih aS aiy 4 
ae a sins is Gace inh as ean Drala eapabablas ane ten pares ease 2 
MOCht *PURCONC 5 sce ee ata els see eee eee Sa 100 

ore, Meme? Of TonpenGenhe. 2 eB ee) ee 1, 007 


Question 13a. “Could you tell me whether or not these countries are members 
of the United Nations?’ (Asked of all respondents who have heard of the 
U.N.) 


{Total cases, 1,007=100 percent] 


[In percent] 


Yes No Don’t | Total 
know 
Hungary A 81 5 8 04 
United States 90 (1) 4 4 
ee: s: S| ae motis ketone : 80 6 S 04 
{Total cases, $47= 100 percent] 
Hungary pacsasmt aan 86 5 9 100 
United States J 95 1 4 100 


OG; O28 R24 ‘i i 86 6 8 100 


| Less than 44 of 1 percent. 
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Question 14: “Do you think the Western nations were glad to see an uprising 
in Hungary, or were they against it?’ 


Percent 

CRAG BO BOO Bb isi os ssn citisicccsineccscesicessnnindinicenicnieenibineiaiaeatnaenia nana 92 
OR OE il isis cen es essen tetintn tcc biaiarantediaialaln aailddaa en 2 
BOER MNO Us mc teitcnnsss evteiarien ets mites italiane atiaialanacctagiilagatiailididialins Hahei 6 
Kael CINE crac nscsiscsnseirnreanseesinecivessiaiinsiteitapes aii ccllcanaaditaaanitiiae Ae dy 100 

Total. number. of respondents... 0.00 1. Se Le 1, 007 


Question 15: “Please use this card to tell me your feelings about various 
countries.” 


(Total cases, 1,007=100 percent] 


{In percent] 


Very Good Fair Bad Very | Don’t 
good jopinion|opinionjopinion; bad know | Total 
opinion | opinion 
‘*How about } i 
India ; 7 inner tncteleleglinastegiacnlee 3 | 20 | 33 | 8 1 35 100 
I arc ccd eR 6 | 41 29 . 15 100 
United States eeitiecseg tata ‘ 44 43 | s 2-1 3 100 
Russia sssiersueevadeaice Seo nok aah Od Uke 5 | 93 | 2 | 100 
Great Britain_. tes ee : 17 55 17 3 | 1 | 7 | 100 
Yugoslavia. retinas < 1 | 12 | 40 | 34 4 | 9 | 100 
Poland 5 39 32 11 1 | 12 | 100 
' ' 





| 
| 


1 Less than % of 1 percent. 


Question 16: “Now I want to ask your feelings about political leaders in 
various countries. Please use this card to tell me your feelings about them.” 


[Total cases, 1,007=100 percent] 


[In percent] 


| } 
Very Good Fair Bad Very | Don’t | 
good jopinionjopinion|opinion|opinion| know | Total 
opinion 


‘“‘How about 


Prime Minister Nehru of India 5 25 28 9 2 31 | 100 
President Eisenhower of the United | | 

States 48 39 6 1 ) 6 100 
President Tito of Yugoslavia- 2 11 39 31 s 9 | 100 
Prime Minister Eden of Great Britain 14 43 18 6 1 18 | 100 
Minister President Kadar of Hungary l 8 90 l 100 
ist Secretary United Communist Party } | | 

Gomulka of Poland | 3 25 32 13 6 | 21 | 100 
Former ~Minister President Imre Nagy | | 

of Hungary 23 53 18 3 1 | 2 | 100 
Former Minister President Rakosi (1) ‘ 1 | 2 | | 


2 7 | @® | 100 


1 Less than )% of 1 percent. 


Question 17: “If the United States and the U. S. S. R. settle down to compe- 
tition without war for the next 25 years, which of the 2 do you think will end up 


9 


as the stronger? 


Percent 

Oe, a 86 
BD. Wi Oe Biltrecnaes wii 2S dancin ci es tain aca ate ag ee a ed 5 
aFOCh) GHUMUIY SOPOND. .. 8 accu nce bowen eeeieannaaan 2 
SIE GO PIR sik nie ncctincanveaintsecdecs secteeibtaiaiicnitoe na eaedatinmandsandanaaaasnaiaaaasann 7 
TORE WO Cnscic css incs needa eee 100 


Total number of respondents —..................sscx 1, 007 
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Question 18: “Everything considered, which country do you think has the 
greater military strength—the United States or Russia? 

Percent 

a alia ba bcs 80 

RS eee sa i i a a 11 

Don’t know 


INT SII cs wsttenicinimsinvcniessrsnesirtiia inate eae iecaee mui Siete 100 
Total number of respondents 


Question 10: “Now I would like to get your ideas on the likelihood of a world 
war in the next 3 or 4 years. Here is a sort of thermometer. Will you please 
show me how you rate the likelihood of such a war?’ 


Pe reent | Percent 
USA ibe is escaptincisiecaie eames Sthiaiiitanitbeilsiaipeitatl IE Li tatters lensibhantelsateinccbbielinsadnntncs aah 11 
BO ctassht ceed gettin anki ae De pM aces nl Sates fia ta i aa toca iia 14 
OO 2.3excsb Sud -scetinooudsnts Se 16 
30 PIN eed 5 eet rr BW si oe ee 11 
40° _ - I NA EPA VOY 3 | ~ — 
OO = Be eee 2 Tote) Pereent... 2262 ek 100 
60° A ae Be Se | Total number of respondents__ 1, 007 
SR Se ee he ag ee ag ea 12 


Question 20: “Do you think workers in the cities of Hungary are better ofi 
or worse off than similar workers in Yugoslavia?” 


Percer 
3etter off in Hungary 2 ts a" wan ‘ " | 
Worse off in Hungary _- — ss yan en rc es Nah Sh erin 6 
About the same. ha ac ae la jus oaastisiiaa ie aia ee 12 
RiOW Ci Wes SOG. Se eet SU et. So GS a 15 

Total percent__- =e Be i th ea gle ae ne A See neta 1t 
TOCA) ‘REMNG? OL TOSBURGUUiEss occ s connec aneetiahascademennaees 1, 007 


Question 20a: “In what way do you think the Hungarian workers are worst 
off?” (Asked of those who answered ‘Worse off in Hungary to question 20.) 


{In percent] 






Respond- 
ing to 
Total question 
69 percent 
of tota 
Rat vage 4 ipthihimhadetidacpannsweghebbatunetnmensn hada whales 23 
rhe Yugoslavs earn more, 
Less 
Yu iv workers get more pay 
In Yugoslavia the worker t full wages 
Wage increase was only promised | 
Standard of living = isoscalar ele seal laaplahata ‘ 14 2 
Better living conditions in Yugoslay 
We work for nothing 
Chey live at least 10 percent better than we do 
A higher social standard 
Yugoslav workers get everything cheaper 
A hetter relation between salary and prices } 
Pr Ct i ee sie eg bee oe een SSL I 6 5 
Work 
Food it 1 2 
The e 2 
The j 2 2 
Econ = 5 q 
t iV 
» » fore il 
re Russians seize n I e country 
There are no raw 1 ] 
Hungary is completely exploit 
Industrialization of Yugosla 1 
Todern industry—better industrialized agriculture in Yugoslavi 


er resul inaust 





w 


~ 


tf teat of 
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[In percent] 


143 











| Respond- 
ing to 
Total question 
| (96 percent 
of total) 
More freedom in Yugoslavia ‘ at ‘ pscemnlapaitiiaia aan 15 22 
They have more freedom, 
No terror in Yugoslavia. | 
Men work freely in Yugoslavia. 
No property—No sequrity..... 65.25 ocsc cco ccn sco c 5 SE 1 1 
No proper government Getiinttie pinabubtesiascuaaaialaan awuese SOceGeuaias 2 3 
Ve had no bonorable leaders | 
They had better politicians | 
lifferent kind of communism = ecdeauies , 2 3 
In Yugoslavia there was a patriotic communism—in Hungary a Soviet commu- | 
ependence of the country i. see eeed 4} 5 
Yugoslavia is a sovereign country. 
No Russian command. 
isons slates irda ea a wa 4 5 
Unemployment | 
Nobody could be worse off. 
I heard from a friend who went to Yugoslavia last summer. 
Che farmers were better off in Yugoslavia 
wer ina ipa siamemeai cencoaigiantiapaianes 1 2 
fotal percent ia ‘ dinin wae 1 83 119 
"Totel gem ber Of respondents... ... ncn nncicscencasnsdadamddliadh 1, 007 90 
ome respondents gave more than 1 answer. 


Questions 
hetter off or 


with similar 


21-23: “Do you think the workers in the cities of Hungary are 
worse off than similar workers in France?” ‘How about compared 
workers in the U. 8.8. R.?” “In Poland?” 


[In percent] 


France U.S8.S. R. Poland 
tT in Hungary-..-- aa a aaa cee eee 1 46 15 
Worse Off ink WSS Foc. sndcns i ccecpawusss Statiadiesndee sential 86 24 30 
About the same ; ie pe es 1 17 | 30 
ont Maow . ascot dl abd. Stk ode ae 4 SH 12 13 | 25 
Total percent ; = ‘ skied 100 100 100 
Total number of respondents éjieniindin Jj . 1, 007 1, 007 1, 007 


Question 24: “Before the uprising, had you any contacts with people from 
other Communist countries—did you see any people from those countries, or 
talk to anyone, or get letters from anyone?” 


Percent 
SOR ane fo eh Serna aon ak ea scan lee seen ian ata eee aes ede 18 
i i i ee 80 
POTN CNET neces sits er tice ice insite snap nccne eine enact an ade alae 2 


100 
1, 007 


OCR SOI wiaiiic cities ccreniencnnicntenstens Obiaedaenesringseaemiaamnasaaeataaan 
Total number of respondents 
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Question 24a: “What kind of contacts did you have, and from what country 
(with people from other Communist countries)?’ (Asked of those who 
answered “‘yes” to question 24.) 

[In percent] 








Respond- 
ing to 
Total | question 
(18 percent 
of total) 
I. CONTACTS 

ON aN ON atin chet ininmniungebthiakenremaemn 7 42 
Se Sree CNEIEe WEIETEEINOD (OWEN own ~ occ cee cecnncceceecnsabuaen i 1 5 
SOLS ite Cr PENS OUINOINONS... 5. |. «SS oss sce ies coe ccncsectcunccckunseeucease 1 3 
Own travel_--- Seniemia Scien nientteciadannate a tiaechedaarenet iclcokaaaed 2 1L 

I was in Czechoslovakia. 

I was in Rumania. 

Direct contact by traveling to Bulgaria and Poland. 

Visit in Slovakia. 
Visiting foreign artists, athletes__ ib ie arcs ran tc ear M6 sapbenieeel 1 4 
dca ha aneknaieameneauaadwmieinwew a 2 
Oe OS OS eee ee ee ee | 5 | 28 
ho leg a ot node om ccticeccele aeiane mannii | 2 13 
Beet 6 eeedll, my aewetn <. -- <n i. tk | 1 6 

Total percent__-__ Diotihsaniansacebesegeediok 220 2114 

Total number of respondents-_ 1, 007 | 181 

} 
Il. COUNTRIES | 

Rumania__ | 5 | 30 
NS ci PU Yo er O — dasemecnn ts dg och eecrcaie ancl meoainiaaielaeneeaiaimatcia 2) lt 
Czechoslovakia__ in 7 42 
Poland- __- Splinas natneencbine 7 | 1 ~ 
Bulgaria____-- : ae 5 Seomtaaaniiaintain ae ec aie er elite dad 1 |} 8 
Cae a : oe ee , ae 4 | 24 
Other Communist countries, e. gz. China, Deutsche Demokratische Republik - } (1) 2 
No country named_- --- : Saewaseib geen raneopens eteneb=eexd | 2 8 

Total percent____ a eile cal in pssst ipa 222 2134 

TiGGG RANE OF PORTONOOIEG.. . . «gc cnecccnccgasncnenscouaee | 1,007 181 


1 Less than \ of 1 percent 
2 Some respondents gave more than 1 answer. 


Question 25: “Before the uprising, had you any contacts with people from 
the western countries, did you see any people from those countries, or talk to 
anyone, or hear from anyone?” 

Percent 


ii paisa iis iG eh tin etl it il A inca atta i 48 


Am INN ii iii cn ccnceiciien cise laa epee alaiighilalek aliphatic 100 
PE OUEST OE TO i cic ctr tin edie ne 1, 007 
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Question 25a: “What kind of contacts did you have, and from what country 
(with people from the western countries)?’ (Asked of those who answered 
“Yes” to question 25.) 

{In percent] 











Respond- 
ing to 

Total | question 
(48 percent 

of total) 

I. CONTACTS | 
Relatives ——. a ae mare ies Scididhachngs tial | 26 55 
Own travel : cia SS 1 2 
Visiting foreign artists, sportsmen sueeeecauaawaoute da tercewneanseuaernbe 1 2 
Other visiting foreigners_ -- sptpiidnpinantvilgitiedbiadias badd iale -e nate ee | 1 2 
PRET TG PS oe cin caine cncesninétwanacantedaeandonel a 30 | 62 
Other contacts : : eens Swed bbeRaueee « (1) 1 
Don’t recall RENAE ELLIS INA eT Ee } @Q) 1 
Total percent a ae ee Peta 2 59 | 2125 
Total number of respondents cadsmdtncihnsnhecnanen Waa 483 
Il, COUNTRIES | 

United States - 15 31 
CIEE. cence dniecnctcicc imc dcuascdiciiee oki obtiianS abide aes eee ne seen é 5 | ll 
II ci sci sh inthe tna catnip ae eras elimina a andi amr 10 | 21 
Australia/New Zealand 4 9 
Austria iat “ 7 14 
Western Germany 7 15 
Scandinavia : ‘ 2 3 
France and Benelux : 7 14 
England/Ireland é 4 4 
Italy i 2 8 
Switzerland 2 4 
Other countries 1 | 5 
No country named 2 2 
Total percent wis betel i 268 | 2141 
Total number of respondents ao. eb eee . 1, 007 483 


1 Less than % of 1 percent. 
2 Some respondents gave more than 1 answer. 


Question 26: “Now, we are still interested in how you received news in Hungary 
before and during the uprising. Which of the sources on this card did you get 
news from before the uprising?” 





Percent 

Pe setccriiscanaaes sii miei tecnica alah hcl is a 38 
SI | II ih ha enn ii pli a og 5 
WOGSTEFOUNG DO OI Bikini tire cnnccene ssc ee aedeek anes 4 
eRe. O00... os. ke nimnonewneunenede eee 3 
MOR UII UNE. <5. 1c wrsctcicniysurins ercisgs sien meade teeta men ncemeieieeeeeeaee 4 
IT BI cic sacins sina cieiain in onsen caren. ects a 86 
Be MI ith cpio ato cctools tg ee 21 
NO NS bia. icra nsccsnic thane aiiceiiidamsscasabaiaadi iia aaa ene teenies 28 
UTI COG I iin sienna nsinenscs dk ca dla ce laa 2 
RIOR GN aii aaes stn sisi ie ail ta asa ee é 
IT SN gan ccs alae basal aaa ee eta eee 1 234 

Ter SRR OE INN innit iss cases ets Siecicestacdcg sae inpasarmeeuaalae a 1, 007 


2 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some re- 
spondents gave more than 1 answer. 
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Question 27: “Which of the sources did you rely on most for the news of what 
was happening inside Hungary before the uprising?” 


Percent 

I a dat cake users ke ea aa a a einige oats 4 
IN I toc ca ccs nos naan tee tee tee Oe ae 4 
RUN A a a nas ieee lc a a ee é 
NINO oo i ccs Anadarko eee ‘ 
IONE i tr eee ees Ba OR a eR a 2 
OT 5 ses carat ceds carpal Aan rete ne ees 80 
a ee eS 10 
IN RN i a i aig I RE a i a ad 15 
Sener CCI MN OUIN So 9588 9 enn ayn meee ee eeon rn ene er nas sk 3 
Bic ihc arc chien cahainihn en sages stp gibi aaeat ann to ani ae dite eam ages alae 7 
Sa SN es a ee eee ee ee ee ee eee. “751 

EI: SARA NT: ONE I OI sei Sciatic cn cheninnen catia nasi bane 1, 007 


+ Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some re- 
spondents gave more than 1 answer. 


Question 27: “Which of these (sources) did you rely on most for the news on 
what was happening inside Hungary before the uprising?” 


[In percent] 


Respond- 
| ing to 
| Total | question 
| (93 percent 
of total) 


News was truthful. 7 Dade ‘ wintsicte aie =e 4] 44 
Objective reports because the truth was said. | 
Considered them to be 
I trusted them. 






Hungarian sources told lies. _- ee co casein cota auataeaan 13 14 
R yest didn’t say the truth. 
AS lal announcements were untrue. | | 

Neither domestic nor foreign sours ppates ae ~ 1 1 
With regard to domestic events, both sources were unreliable. 


One couldn’t rely on anybody 








Foreign sources gave hope 5 che ns nagebiae db obbiidn cake 4 4 
Told about a better life 
Ilope for help. 
I thought they would come to help. 

ee: Gs ee Cec nT uo enbanbeunneneaaaranenaseeniem 3 | 4 
They knew what would hap} 
They brought new reports 

Foreign sources took anti-communist stand.........---..-.------ disinespitsithiairiintestaneeee 2 2 
As they are against the Soviets 
They said one has to fight for liberty 

Other reasons weaty - wesvunsase : oR 5 | 5 

No opinion—Don’t know—No answer- _-_-_------ ae wsnsiedaoni qeelndenentiniasiotd ieeeais 26 27 
‘TOG WENONES = cc ancn duo. eee kalecsucaen ioe scmeamaommedennie peeceeneee one 195 | 1101 
Total number of respondents potnouiaennes panies intttchdicinntnaintanatintatban . 1, 007 | 936 

1 Some respondents gave more than one answer. 
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Question 27a: “Why?” 
(Shown for respondents to whom foreign publications and foreign radio were 
most important. ) 


Number 
of mentions 


Reasons: (percent) 
Wan Wilk Ce nn casein eee aie 48 
te eB | eR ani ells hcl ptr ede talent sins, SCR 15 
P'OFGHET BOC COe tt VO I nm ai ppc eg eaaeniee eae 4 
Foret WOUTCE Were DECC THEO n  ccp ee ceraisan ster trnsattoieeaicinnnee 4 
Foreign sources took anti-Communist stand_.__._.___-_______________ 2 
COGENT oii kc nee cr tein eee 2 
Iie Ba ieee 26 

Tote? pereent = 2001s iss ee lh es cities cuit is aie oe odd *101 
Total number of reapowibemtt:4 soi cc et ea ool 816 


1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some re- 
spondents gave more than 1 answer. 


(Shown for respondents to whom balloon leaflets were most important.) 


Number 

of reasons 

Reasons: (percent) 

DROP WHITER Ca es caster chek eeckencanncconecanceanneeee 42 
Hurgarias s0Gtoes tone Net. ee eS 17 

They GAVE HONS ee eee SS eS ee 7 

They wore better Tatami ot. dean hee 3 

THOY COOK. SiST- COMPA UIINS CRI no osname cnt hc cht + 

PERRO CUR IUTI I iis snsn ssn ev esdein can cp san ind desta nee eeu ee en aig asec ee 5 

PRG RR i ia isis cs tice cnc eee ieee re 23 

Total percent_CU! 2 sie a) be enstS 20 Iden oO beeee see ee 7101 
Total number of respondents_________ sai oT aan aaa seek atte ae 97 


1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some re- 
spondents gave more than 1 answer. 


Question 28: ‘Which of the sources did you rely on most for the news of what 





was happening outside Hungary before the uprising?” 
Percent 
ene OPORR. Nooo nen an cee ceeds eee a 
BE REINS UNIT cs cin syne a snp esc np ee cart ca aco 3 
COTE TOUNGE PTCOE.. na ccindcne acne daaaa maa 2 
WiknereroenG TAGIO <236 52a ie en a ee eae 1 
Foreign publications — i: emi ie cn ike cca ea 3 
OTC ‘TONG ain ake ck caine anadienihaa a eee 84 
BeAllOON . IGATIOCTB 6 a ecu <iheaelggh aseia taal llitaa iaclaeenediidca nian 8 
COETUGN: ” SD OIG a isis ints ec atin sci daca areata leaned alien Eatin as dec cine ta nia 11 
BOS OLNEY SOUTCEE:.... acicccntuncumdsncnnminelonaswanwenianee 1 
Don't ERO... eck cddince casa uécund eee eee 9 
Volell pe CEE ee oe COS Oa pa ae a eee ees 7124 
Total mumiber of POGIGMIIOU. ciiccin cities eee 1, 007 


1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some re- 
spondents gave more than 1 answer. 
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Question 28a (if different answer from question 27) : “Why?” 


Percent 
Truthful—Objective—Reliable—One could trust them 3 


ease eee eee ewes aaae = » 
Because of their reality. 


It was certainly true—what they told. 


Better informed—Brought the latest news____..__.______...__________ 1 
They knew better the events happening in foreign countries. 
I ae seta eek ea becca ca 1 
Ho opinion —Don't KROW—NO Feasoh.__.......~.... 1 
Anewers (6:400bU00Ns Zi GN 2S tS SAMC. Wn 8 ok a en ie ccc newer mcn 94 
UN acres ong ers ice sta aecaens eon or eames eon aa aon lag 100 
Twa. number of respoidents. eaieecacare teen aateskas 1, 007 


Question 29: “Which of the sources did you rely on most for the news of what 
was happening inside Hungary during the uprising?” 


Percent 

eS aes saints sti pane Sates -eatceitt glides ws 3 
I a got a a aN 8 
Insure yeeese .. . .. seasieoactaniascie ; am ae! 44 
Ne en alas Si ital sas res mien oi sles D7 
Foreign publications____ ae c eel : ccneese = 
I ie ca as lta Sas maaan aac iether i 
ee  ., .. ee eeneacd oe ee ee rae 5 
Other people____- Bee racgetraea gic nae eae come rainanateawae recite eee 14 
Sneenrure PU TOI NINN nn ec eee corse teases 2 
ae ae SS 2 ee re a ee ee ee 4 
aire RN eae Tannen teem ice al "mia 

Total number of respondents____~- Senet Pe eat ee ee 


1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some re- 
spondents gave more than 1 answer. 


Question 30: “Which of the sources did you rely on most for news of what 
was happening outside of Hungary during the uprising?” 


Percent 
rT See ee a ie el eee a ene eateaccesor ee v 1 
Regime radio_______-_-_-~- aces a apa aaeiaieniataeecaen eda ee eee bani nae ects Sib 4 
Insurgent press Biden : cts oo ata acemimas ene po ilar inrtatastessehagorel 21 


Insurgent radio__.._...___. : : : Sr ss 
Foreign publications______-_ See z 3 
Foreign radio____ 


ae Se age eae coe ea gen i ee 82 
Balloon leaflets__.___._--_~- eee tae Cee eee, t 
Other people____- eed ea ini Se ape anna cinpsi geet 10 
OHIO Wumek BOUTCCEs 258 So Se eee es = eee 1 
Per Tn rcs nee ne ee Se ee 6 

Rebirth. Sees So ae ae 

Tot sae oF Pespondent®= =<. 2 oe ee 


1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some re- 
spondents gave more than 1 answer. 


Question 31: “Did you have a radio in working order in your home in Hun- 
gary?” 


Percent 

Wa 5 pete Saar ies es hak ee I stacks ccs a cepuia ae ae cael eae ean ace S4 
ete spn sisal binbadccated xis oe etora ook se casaries saree Sica eee ee 16 
PO MN oS Se aa ape are ease Z 100 

Total number of respondents___-_ siceisk Seiace as ce Sugai aka ade Sentai Hy Oe 
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Question 3la: “Could you get shortwave broadcasts on your radio or not?’ 
31b: “How about long-wave broadcasts? Could you get them on your radio 
or not?” 
[In percent] 


| Short- | Long wave 








wave | 

ites Bette... ied BO on ee Se ee ies 74 39 

No_- cain ccdiaieedietehepdidiasiamieioaisisca ara a ea tind _ s 40 

By I ita si sx sinsecssliasacncees cotsseoapennpp ele coes aichaanatcs antatelaeseacetaccihaaee et az nial 2 5 
TOKE TOU aia kei Sn cede Cainkn socks cs nabbembewaaedeee nines akaea 184 184 
Total number of respondents. -- 


RS ee ee Te 1, 007 1, 007 





1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to less than 100 percent since results are shown only for 
respondents who had radios in working order. 


Question 32: “During the past year, before you left Hungary, did you listen to 
any foreign radio broadcasts or not?” 


Percent 

TOD nike eens si cnc cli lia a a aaa ec 90 
PD ecient hn sco Sc nesses haces cas acy essa oes een ee 10 
TOCRT Nereene oi ee PO 5 ar A chien came ene 100 

Fotal number of 1r6sggeGtet....n.<dicnccsicncecdiccscenceae 1, 007 


Question 32a.: ‘“‘Why didn’t you listen to any foreign broadcasts (during the 
past year, before you left Hungary)?” (Asked of those who answered “No” to 
question 32.) 

[In percent] 


i 

Respond- 
ing to 
Total | question 
(10 percent 


of total) 





eh 
CE: ee ee a a ee 3 | 30 
Could not receive foreign broadcasts................................- 2 19 
i MR Gg hl UN. =e re ee 1 7 


IC Na WA es (*) 4 


RES 1S GREE © 3 5a one ck dic cccsndedbc di aunndbatoamcbdawuade 1 | 16 
Other reneeQen. 6.0.5 ib cid. MERA i aE dbs Bid inde a deadeee 1 | 7 
OO II icici snceseensien aii deals acta alts bhai Bess intcheiaainine 2 17 
Total percent __. sca emir at Atl act ant ei iis at sexe 10 100 
Total number of respondents -___-- Ree albeit to 1, 007 96 


| Less than 4 of 1 percent. 


Question 33: “Which one of the foreign radio stations listed on this card did 
you hear during the past year, before you left Hungary?” (Question addressed 
to the listeners of foreign radio broadcasts. ) 


Percent 

Ret) eee oo ta a eee iets bated 11 
UG BG inhi ic case cal ied ace AR an recipi cicada a acd ete eae cee el 2 
ON CO ii oie S 2 So Anns ait eiedas cee eee 5 
a URI a Seescescchdh pacionssnia cc ease a a le le ne 19 
Ni isha en Mi a ile lca taunted ae age 67 
Pc caiietiiinticntns esasrcnwsichaspa isons i eh i a a a ca ee 82 
MO si cic ita a a rn, 96 
FE a i cel i icles cia nic Rael acca nee 3 
VTC NS aot iets ai sss cae dicks aa aaa in create nad a i 13 
RANE han hcg in blac ag a ea alia ies i 3 
IRI RUN cascades peal dated asia team et *301 

"EINE ATI GE TOO iii cS ncn enincastitesincnteeinees 911 


1 Percentages, based on number of respondents, adds to more than 100 percent because 
Some respondents gave more than 1 answer. 
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Question 34a: “How often did you hear the foreign radio stations?’ (Ques- 
tion addressed to listeners of foreign radio broadcasts. ) 





Fre- Occasion-| Rarely Don’t Total ! 

quently | ally know 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent | Number 
Radio Belgrade- : ; Saker 18 22 60 | 100 99 
tadio Moscow-__-_- si 24 29 45 2 100 42 
Radio Vienna__.---- eae aly 46 29 22 3 100 | 171 
BBC... i. 67 23 | 10 | 100 | 613 
WA crcisns . 67 23 10 ] 100 | 743 
RFE... idiots x 81 13 6 | 100 873 
RIAS ee ie 32 32 | 26 | 10 100 3l 
Vatican Radio-- Bate 17 30 | 50 | 3 100 115 
>> nes Saa Se 31 35 23 ll 100 26 

i 


1 Bases for each station represent the number of respondents who reported that they listened to t! 
station within the past year. 


Question 34b: “Do you remember what language or languages you heard the 


foreign radio stations in? (Question addressed to listeners of foreign radio 
broadcasts. ) 


Hun- English | German Other Don’t | Total ! 
garian languages! know 


Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent | Numb: 





-w+--~-------- 89 1 1 | 10 2 2193 99 

. 88 i 7 10 2 107 $e 

/ 2 59 1 4 123 171 
: 19 6 3 1 l 11 

ia ‘ ‘ 99 3 2 1 . 105 743 

eons 99 l DB Nwwadee Eas 102 87 
Z 2 ; 58 3 13 103 

° - - 95 i 2 1 ' 103 l 

54 34 12 4 11 115 2 


1 The bases for each station represent the number of respondents who reported that they listened to tha 
station within the past year 

2Pe itages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some respondents gave more 
than 1 answer. 


Question 34c: “How clearly could you generally hear the foreign radio sta- 
tions?’ (Question addressed to listeners of foreign radio broadcasts.) 


Quite Fairh Not | Don't Total 

clear] clear! clear! know 

P ul Percent Percent Percent Percent N her 
Radio Belgrade............... ceianaieianetuned 44 38 | 17 | 1 100 oe) 
Radio Moscow ....i.-.2........... bd 93 3 | 2 | 2 | LOO 42 
Radio Vienna ebienttd de> hall tatiana 35 40 21 | 4 100 171 
RE Ls 2456 Bees wisn neaeliadh lous . 21 | 53 25 | 1 100 613 
ee ae Le ee ree 15 51 | Oe Aces th. 100 74 
RFE — OR i ‘ 19 42 2 o 100 R7 
RIAS ; Rage) ‘ 16 58 23 | 3 100 sh 
Vatican Radio bee 25 46 26 3 100 115 
AFN 5 ; 19 42 | 27 12 | 100 | 2f 


1 The bases of each station represent the number of respondents who reported that they listened to that 
station within the past year. 








sta 
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Question 34d: “In general, do you think the programs of the foreign radio 


stations were good, fair or poor?’ (Question addressed to listeners of foreign 
radio broadcasts.) 


| 
Good Fair Poor ! Don’t | Total? 
} know 








Percent Percent | Percent Percent Percent | Number 





ENEAO RE. ewe ncacecsnsoeeeee 34 47 | i 8 100 99 
SO RE ONOOW 352 oo cinch wcbcadasa cadens | 21 77 | 2 100 | 42 
BIOS WNT in. sees eicctterk Seinen cea a --| 83 | 12 . | 5 100 171 
BBC.. 82 | 14 4 100 613 
VOA... 81 | $7 222 2 100 | 743 
SS iS as tae a 64 | 32 | 3 ] 100 | 873 
RIAS.. csapkdasiieand saan 71 | 23 | 3 3 100 | 31 
Vatican Radio ; 68 | 22 | 2 | 8 100 | 115 
AFN... cixs dct tte wa Kal 69 | Eta 12 al 26 
| | | 





1 The number of respondents who answered that the programs of foreign radio stations they had listened 
to in the past year were ‘‘poor,’’ was too small to warrant a tabulation of the reasons for being so rated. 

2 Bases for each station represent the number of respondents who reported that they listened to that 
station within the past year. 


Question 34e: “Did you think the (foreign) news broadcasts were generally 


reliable or not reliable?’ (Question addressed to listeners of foreign radio 
broadcasts. ) 


Generally! Not Don’t Total ! 
reliable, | reliable, | know 


| | | 
Percent | Percent Percent | Percent | Number 
Radio Belgrade___- : re ion a ceueceme< 37 34 29 100 


99 
Radio Moscow. - -- pdececeemencciieetnmetstmamnont 95 | 5 | 100 | 42 
Radio Vienna. -. 85 | 2 | 13 100 171 
BBC_--. . 7 nae 91 | 2 7 | 100 613 
VOA 3 85 4 11 | 100 | 743 
RFE ‘ saieo 69 21 10 100 | 873 
RIAS. : a se ; 87 3 10 | 100 31 
Vatican Radio-_-_- nian Jane 79 3 | 18 100 115 
AFN_... we " pasvews 4 BO Secqnaroncioniat | 23 | 100 26 


1 The bases for each station represent the number of respondents who reported that they listened to that 


station within the past year. 


Question 34f: “As far as you know, who sponsors RFE?” (Asked of those 
who reported they listened to station RFE.) 


{In percent] 


Respond- 
| ing to 
Total | question 
(87 percent 
| | of total) 


America, USA, representatives of U. 8S. Government ‘ ‘ Sax | 19 | 22 
Hungarian emigrants, Hungarians in exile j s Pascal 22 | 26 
Germans, West Germany - seca aiuirewt ‘ siege hdacaha init dye th 3 | 4 
American money, American (private) capital ‘ 7 = 3 4 
Is a private company, private undertaking . | 1 1 
Under control of U. N. : "y S 2 ; ‘ } Q) () 
Is international. a lj 1 
‘nder western control, under the Western Powers... 1 4) 4 
Others_..- : ‘ ; F i 2 2 
NATO. 
Yugoslavia. | 
France. ; 
opinion, don’t know. 34 39 
Total percent __- ‘ 2 89 2 103 
Total number of respondents 1,007 873 


Less than 4 of 1 percent 
2 Some respondents gave more than 1 answer. 
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Question 35: “Now, let’s talk a little about Western, that is, non-Communist, 
broadcasts. Was reception generally better on shortwave, on medium, or regular 
Wave, or on long wave?’ (Question addressed to listeners of foreign radio 
broadcasts. ) 


Percent 

I NO cll Ninn Svocne dil tila Eades Sg patti Ok lal i a a le 82 
SO I Si i a 12 
i as A cia aR acest cco eaten ara ae ped dn 2 
PP IN i ccs ci nic atic angie ance cen cinta 9 
GEe)  DORCORE 8 eS Fe Te oe eee *105 
‘ene.- mismer Of rmeendnugenta. 3. .33626.20 2S 911 


1 Percentages, based on number of respondents, add to more than 100 percent since some 
respondents gave more than 1 answer. 

Question 36: “Which of the wavelengths listed on this card do you remember 
listening to Western broadcasts on?” (Question addressed to listeners of foreign 
radio broadcasts. ) 


Percent 

nner ENS ane GUE cree eps cece etutoech sa clbniones tata iaeaiaiadeeds ol salen oe 2 
Medium wave: 

re si cis 2a e ae a a ae eh 5 

Sas eteree..- soe tats. siciagtise 2 teddssios jot cast 6 

oO i a i sea aa cl a i ce ete ps nl ee dasa cal ea 3 

Short wave: 

I a a err — 24 

A NE Sa cecancaigts <n cesta leech a tan 0 aa kin RE scan cama ati 34 

I a a i ke a a 35 

I ae le tae el re 38 

NN A I i ssl lls EM OES aie cles clag a Masao taco kalo aan teal iia 48 

i os Bia cules ecsscbinsssareeticing tas hs caine aa cg iene 34 

eae Fo A err nan en Ee 21 

I ei Da a ee ee é 

Sn eo a i a Ne 20 

reins) I otek i ee ee ee Sa ns Oe eg *278 

SU nr i 911 


1 Percentages, based on number of respondents, add to more than 100 since some respond- 
ents gave more than 1 answer. 
Question 37: “Why did you listen to Western broadcasts?” (Asked of all 
radio listeners. ) 
Percent 
To get the truth, to get reliable trustworthy news_____--------_-__---_-- 34 
I wanted to know the truth. 
Objective news. 
Because there I was certain to hear the truth. 
Without propaganda. 
Seemed to be credible to me. 
I found the reports more honest than those of Radio Budapest. 
Do not tell lies. 
Hungarian broadcasts told lies, were unreliable_____--_____-__-___ 21 
Because of the lies of the Hungarian broadcasts. 
Here everything was a lie. 
The Hungarian radio had given untrue statements about the Western 
and the Eastern World. 
The local radio was completely influenced by the Soviet Government 
and therefore unreliable. 
Radio Budapest told lies. 
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Percent 

To get information, oriemistiod oo cindinccncbnemeeincd dus 23 

To be well informed. 

The events were of interest to me. 

Wanted to get information on foreign affairs from more than one 

source. 

Because of the western information. 

I was interested in the political situation. 

In order to increase my knowledge. 

I was interested in world news. 

To be able to consider the general events. 

In order to learn about new things from beyond the Iron Curtain. 
General interest__ + 


Was interested in western news. 
Was interested in western opinion. 
Was interested in the development. 
Was interested in the opinion about us. 
Wanted to compare domestic and foreign sources_____-____--___________ 1 
To compare with the Hungarian sources. 
Wanted to know the difference between the West and Hungary. 
I compared it with the Hungarian broadcasts. 
To make comparisons with the Hungarian radio. 
To get hope_ Aatetoo a eer ere eee ee Se ee ee ee 8 
I was waiting for the promised liberation. 
Got the only help from them. 
It gave us spiritual comfort and hope. 
Expected help from the West. 
We expected rescue. 
Believed and hoped in that. 
The desire for a better standard of living. 
I wanted to calm myself. 
Foreign stations were better informed oui aoetasnb encode once es 2 
In order to get recent news. 
To receive more exact news. 
We had no exact information. 
The only source of reliable news. 
The Hungarian newscasts were uninteresting—boring 2 
The Hungarian radio wasn't interesting. 
I considered the stereotype nonsense of Radio Budapest to be boring. 
Hungarian radio uninteresting. 





CFU TR a So ts epee ce dhs a he rt te a aston eae ne enraraenihdines Saeed 5 
Because, I only understand German. 
I didn’t like communism. 
We were angry with the Russians. 
Because we were discontented with our fate. 

No..opinion—-Gar't EnOW-<R0 GRSWOR nn ii neni eee 2 
Total percent____- ORE eat aici RS a ie tt ga aaa aaa *102 
ORE EOE OR PU a occ cccerini niin astaacntibanenidaiaiaaacals 911 


1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some re- 
spondents gave more than 1 answer, 


Question 38: “What particular western programs or radio personality did you 
like best?’ (Asked of all radio listeners. ) 


Percent 

ceases "Se Wem a a dn ee + 

Gal titel CHR Te) cece ren ice cde sient aman eRe eee 3 
STE OE a sini aera gees anne gna aha ial ihn dimen lgi ieee 4 
Hangya—Hangya Jani—Hangya Jare (RFE) -------------_----------__-_ 2 
haseeler THRI C HI Fence aise ce cece a ee ow eee eee de adie sean q 
Alexan@er Wath “ieOGl. -~ cosas oc aseeccseseecsse pee enn eS ae 2 


Alexander Marai 
Mazai 
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Percent 

Other portent ets. «ie ik ee A eed Seg 5 

Granzius. 

Balint Garda. 

Tomas Skabo. 

salint. 
VGA programs _ (in: general) ........... .daijasiee nese adds Mead 3 
Black voice—Black Sound—Black list (RFE)-~-----------_-._---___-_ 1 5 
USN dieeessions—escssions..................sabebsesl wap. escesoei esi ol. x. (*) 
Speeches of foreign statesmen (Eisenhower, Eden) ~--------____________ (*) 
Benuciows services... shies in eet abana eed. 1 
PEURICR] UO UANN AS. 26k 5 dues Std rae sie eae heehee wenden 0 
See iiccncaditatnain sas oBintintana’ cinmncerclasebcalcianscmnice tas esaninameadel tas tenes wii cia ines itiat eat amie Be 22 
PGI cA? : SOM MNOCR TOR is. 6 css een ons cheat beaslae el 4 
BP programs (it: Meera)... naps ansissitpedeseiann) beteoeesciaadl 4 
Rt) DEORE RINE. (30 BEMOCAL ) pn inn ion eaten oie ait hk Ieieeteeiernin OL 3 

London’s broadcast. 

BBC—program. 

The style of BBC—broadcasts. 
RED SRN: SI ai Seis, Donahoe naceapiempnbhiienasblo means ackaieaeia tae. 3 
I NI icin sme accion pear iaiaanih epithe meabanest eats dhibRikh Retna 5 
FS NS Fe CRC no Fc seanlosnce corel tced cbs barimetniebiainnaneleases ¢*) 
EE Se ee AION ca cca cree serene wet celicgme oa peo eine 35 

TEARS ONIN sons coe dk ha image alpha Baek keto *130 

ices Hemer of TespOntente..... Wk oo eehsreetedaceedekn aries 911 


1 Less than % of 1 percent. 


2 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some re- 
spondents gave more than 1 answer. 


Question 39: “Apart from the problem of reception, were there any obstacles 
to listening to western broadcasts in Hungary, or weren’t there?” (Asked of 
all radio listeners. ) 


Percent 

ae a al east sare aceon ass es Saeed aN rere eee te 55 
PRO asics nese cask hee ie cscs octet Rites ew Athskirissiems usecase a AE ee ee SD OE 43 
oom tC BROW ee oe 2 i BIR IO ee FU et 8 2 
Totei percent... 2... lisse A et a ee uk 100 

POA) number of respondeitns se ek ot i a ea 911 


Question 39: “Apart from the problem of reception, were there any obstacles 
to listening to western broadcasts in Hungary, or weren’t there?” (Asked of all 
listeners of foreign radio broadcasts. ) 

Question 39a: (If “Yes”) “What sort of obstacles?” 


[In percent] 


Respond- 





| ents to 

| Total | question 

(“Yes’’ to 
| {question 39) 
Listening to foreign broadcasts was forbidden, punished : Jane’ 11 23 
Danger from spies, AV O-men and police aoe --| 17 34 
The neighbors were unreliable, were a danger-_- : 10 | 20 
Afraid of being denounced. op sueaeat 7 14 
Fear (unspecified) ‘ a : | 2 4 
Reception always disturbed - . we mi 3 | 5 
No opportunity for listening-- | 1 2 
Other reasons 1 ] 
No answer.... | 1 | 3 
Total percent__. ee tAnnaded 153 1106 
Total number of respondents -- -| 1,007} 502 


1 Some respondents gave more than 1 answer. 


a it or 


-_ 


tet eed eed eee 
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Question 39b: “Did these obstacles cut your listening down a great deal, some- 
what, or hardly atall?” (Asked of all radio listeners. ) 
Percent 
A great deal 
Somewhat... side a A eee a eel i ee 20 
Hardly at all__ ; 





ears Ty Te Ney ght te Ore wee ee | ee 17 
BMG ER a a i ences ecincs ces haloes an cbdcc ce ce 1 
Total percent * 55 


Total number of respondents (who listened to foreign broadcasts)... 911 


1 Percentages, based on number of respondents, add to less than 100 percent, since they 


include only listeners who stated there were any obstacles to listening to western broadcasts 
in Hungary. 


Question 40: “Do you happen to recall any instances where your view on some- 
thing was changed by what you learned from a western broadcast? What were 
they?” (Asked of all radio listeners. ) 





Percent 

There haven't teow sacl teeter... se eee 13 
Don't réenteniber: Gorrt knew Eee eee 50 
Ie URINE, CI iis iscsi cha tres niesctscc nnicinaicncrnicen cheb ceteeatinnicp aia e ee 3 
rertisent wer... oS SS ee eee 6 
ING: GUE aa ke see ee 28 
UHCI PN cst cases egret ncedsesaecincepeso a nono onceenion aeepnice eee 100 

Total number ef respen@ettts 2.265 bs ea i ee 911 


Question 41: “Did you ever happen to talk over what you heard in western 


broadcasts with other people outside your family?’ (Asked of all radio 
listeners. ) 


Percent 

ai sce ects npc ee ee 70 
OU CRT a a eee 19 
DO | VN ii iia itd hclien cia isa atcha las Bh iar eros ee 9 
Don't kuowW inn nnd eed i ee eee eee 2 
AD I is, iscsi ila a a ae 100 
DCRIL . SAGARA. UREN i sete divteppiieain ee 


Question 42: “What criticism do you have of any of the western broadcasts 
to Hungary?’ (Asked of all radio listeners. ) 
Percent 
DrnGeaste DGG BPW SOs i aii ded a ed 9 
There was inexact information. 
Free Europe did not always tell the truth. 
Free Europe told things which we knew could not be true. 
Free Europe told lies. 
Some news on Free Europe was unfounded. 
Sometimes events did not agree with the reality. 
Free Europe gave many imprecise reports as well. 
The broadcasts and news exaggerated 
RFE sometimes exaggerated referring to the events. 
Some difficulties were exaggerated. 
They showed the economic and political situation worse than it was 
in fact. 
Needless agitation__ 5 
Causeless agitation. 
Agitation during the weeks of the uprising. 
No agitation without reason. 
In RFE and VOA the agitation was too strong. 
Many people lost their lives by agitation during the uprising. 
Promises not kept_- 
I am disturbed that constant promises were not kept. 
RFE left the people without help. 
Armed help was promised by RFE but was not given, other stations 
did not do so. 
There were only words. 
Recently RFE promised too much and did not keep the promises. 


81850 ao 11 
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Percent 
BEOTO DEORUOCUNON WOMDNE 2 6 cee Se be i teddies 2 
It would be better, if there were more broadcasts. 
The news concerning the Hungarian events should be extended. 
They should explain the political situation more often. 
It would have been necessary to hear more reports. 
The broadcasts had been too short. 
GaP SIRE UN Fe ee sas sain cacecaabaaniand 1 
Repeated too often. 
A sound tape was on the whole day long, more was expected. 
SI I 1 
Broadcasts not strong enough. 
They were unable to transmit the program strongly enough to 
prevent interference. 
eae 2 
They were too polite. 
The sentimental broadcasts. 


Pai asin nn i i i ds cp da a east Saal 44 
No opinion, don’t know, cannot remember, no answer___--__---__-______ 26 
Total percent_____-_- Soiree sa cicogeaceeteng sce ave sree paaaceegsde aceaneabanedaaiadaeia 104 
MEUPGIN ER: WNUNTUNEER Od WRIINECRCRI Ng isn ec csaccs en erence comterecheniabeaibmeliato 911 


1 Percentages, based on number of cases, add to more than 100 percent since some re- 
spondents gave more than 1 answer. 
Question 43 : “Did you ever hear of the western balloon leaflets?” 
Percent 
Os tether i daon cca eiaeiscennedneees Saat Seiglceihaninesasoesiappe heh eeiaaen te ante telecast beret 88 
ccc Sic aaah Sit dca en sks aac arin cp enema pce cy eo eer renee hg arate aR eae earls 12 


TN ns ces rests derisive SO i a asian peal aa aes 100 
Toual tumver' Of Tesponmaentss oS eS a i a hea 1, 007 


Question 43a: “Did you ever actually see or read a balloon leaflet?’ (Asked 
of respondents who had heard of the balloon leaflets.) 

Percent 

TI nats cs int ere ete neta eases caves hoes eatin isaac calaclas te al alia 54 

TO sisi santana sat asta ainda en tvieneaaaiia aa nine Ries See 46 


SBD TIN siemens cnc pine eat a ios onan a ae eagle ta laa 100 
Total number of Tesponcente. ng. 8 os eee een aeeenne 884 


Question 43b: “Do you think the balloon-leaflet operation has been important 
as a source of information and news for the Hungarian people?” (Asked of 
respondents who had heard of the balloon leaflets. ) 





Percent 

EMOTO .BOUTCC nnn eee een wens 65 
Not’ dmportant.............2.-5 2 sd a eee a een 22 
NG TERI ans i ce wi es ses ee ede cl abn cr Dons a cp dtp clic cg Desai 13 
Total - QORCONG 6 6 nisi ncneecnemedtatneebitbdii dabble 100 
Total number of TOSRORIONU 368i ee AS eee Skew 884 


Question 48c: “If the leaflets were discontinued, do you think the Hungarian 
people would be glad or sorry, or wouldn’t they care much either way?” (Asked 
of all respondents who had heard of balioon leaflets. ) 


Percent 

I acess os cit i nis sw ill pg ania a Mei ni 1 
RN a eimai Sees sven cose es rebel pga dca ae ag ieee scl ie 66 
I OE Oe UT aac snes nicssece thence apa aia gen abies eal ntl ale testa ie ae 19 
20 © BOW .cabbes cds nccasknsndnnnuntaiebhameteldedstannn i 14 
OOCEL  TCTOR I Dienst hntinapaninrnnimanatcmtiineiateidhdinins aeliiiialaies Neve 100 


Total mamiver Of POspOnGOR EG... cccsierd camntccinatmewenieebesshesss 884 











= 


Lu 
34 
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Question 43c: “If the western balloon leaflets were discontinued, do you think 
the Hungarian people would be glad or sorry, or wouldn’t they care much either 
way?’ (Asked of respondents who had heard of balloon leafiets.) 


Question 48ca: (If “Sorry”) “Why would they be sorry?’ 


[In percent] 




















| Respond- 
ents to 

Total | question 

(“Sorry”” 

to ques- 

| tion 43¢) 

sciatica a Nar 

An important source of news and information would be missing--..............--.--- 24 41 
This was 1 (the only) source of news for people without radios___...............---.- 6 ll 
This was 1 (the only) source of information for people in the country—the peasants- -_. 4 7 
Thee DATGOw ORTON BHD TO sink anncb gu ntnbbaccschernten<ensept<thaeenhaaseees 12 20 
It was a sign of waste FTL OYMIGLY TOF TOOT oon icin ckd cdnnkbctencssccsbhupwncbel 4 7 
Contact with outside world would be broken__...........---.-..---- 4 7 
Everything coming from the West is good for Hungary 3 5 
Balloon leafiets were useful, important, indispensable......................-..------. 1 1 
RIG, 5. osisidce duip sous dete dssesSceiienaiptssaslipsiecnse hippduaiintscy ple Radsnaichas Haneiaaiadiaae a iemaiinis acelin a 1 2 
No opinion—don’ ¢ ERD W—the WNW 2 ook cobs dos eke wut nos See 1 2 
TORE ORCI on oc vies annantccisnuhcamamanuminashaenbansedeksaticdnaudnnamalaied 1 60 1103 
Total number of respondents-.-.......---- svieianatnmeltd«dirnhdidaaeabhs le ind 1, 007 584 


' 


1 Some respondents gave more than 1 answer. 


Question 48cb: (If “Wouldn’t care”) “Why wouldn’t they care much?” 


{In percent] 


Respond- 
ents to 
question 
Total | (“wouldn’t 
care’’ to 
question 





43c) 

. e stig tiie aatahacetighils aaa ee. ae 
Only a few saw the WORIIGS a. 5. cttidica ch demsinscacicccmibdiediadeseemclalepeamlaaanne 4} 2 
The balloons only reach western Hung: DEF co ciciccnincntnakautienidg tintin dee é 1 4 
The news was already known_- inline dines acndily icin eecnatencadis apa nian nassau alle cast 2 | ll 
"Te DEWS Wes WicGriect, COMI san cock cece sarees ebadconeetaaarnhenes 1 5 
Fe RPE Wil CHINO i. ni in anncecaccivsdsiiiscsssicsmaeeeeee ‘atin ~ () 2 
Balloon leaflets are eolemiind bs in emtlibianw seh ve necdertnvitadenensn eotnidicnis kplan pak dir eyiaioalpeaa eae aan Sp» Chic 1 3 
It isn’t important_ - nargalng ddengeeuieuicnsteaend ES fecha wall 3 17 
Others sh dbedmegabeeshunsdageemunenan erent tatapertatictgepdactiantn ete tallicdsis-titie | 1 5 
No opinion, don’t know, OS EEE IER LIMBS 55 ORES! 5 30 

Total percent bitten Ge aeee engin tented a gdbeiiidalsmmineiads atin hiieaiesiaee | 217 2101 

Total number of r¢ sponde BUlbbsdaccasadusstycdeaiaeae 1, 007 170 


| Less than 4 of 1 percent. 
2 Some respondents gave more than 1 answer. 


Mr. Bentiey. That is all Ihave. Thank you. 

Mr. Hays. Before calling on Mrs. Kelly, that brings up an inter- 
esting question in my mind ‘which I thought I would defer asking, but 
I shall ask it now, since this paragraph of this letter and the whole 
letter is in the record. 

On page 13, Doctor, your first recommendation is— 
that every effort be exerted to forestall the implementation of these ill-con- 


sidered changes, and that steps be taken to realize the proposals with which 
Secretary Dulles, himself, is in accord. 
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What makes you think he is in accord with them? 

Dr. Doprransky. I was very close to this. As a matter of fact, I 
talked with individuals who met with Mr. Dulles and presented this 
memorandum. I know exactly how that came to pass. Mr. Dulles 
had adequate opportunity—in fact, a day or two—to look over the 
memorandum and read it carefully. Senator Douglas and Senator 
H. Alexander Smith and Congressmen Feighan and Judd went up 
there on a Tuesday afternoon at about 5 o’clock, and they stayed with 
Mr. Dulles for about 45 minutes, discussing this very thing. 

Mr. Hays. When was that? 

Dr. Doprtansxy. At the end of April. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Dulles has changed his position on Matsu and Que- 
moy about four times in a week. What makes you think he has not 
changed his position on this since last April ? 

Dr. Dopriansky. I have to depend on inferential reasoning to a 
large extent. ‘There is absolutely no evidence, direct or indirect, that 
I have come across to indicate that Mr. Dulles has changed his position 
concerning this since last April. 

Mr. Hays. Does he not have the power and the authoritvy—in fact, 
he has the mandate, has he not /—to lay down the directions that USTA 
is to follow? It is an organization which has close liaison with and is 
subordinate to the Secretary of State on foreign policy. 

Dr. Doprtansky. That is quite true, Mr. Chairman. Also, I think 
you will agree with me that in such a nebulous organization as the 
Department of State, similar to other organizations, people even on 
the first echelon, in many instances and despite general directions or 
directives which have been given, are unaware of what people on lower 
echelons might be doing. So I am just guided here by the evidence so 
far provided, and Senator Douglas’ statement, I think, is clear docu- 
mentary support of it. 

Mr. Hays. I think it might be well for us to query the Secretary of 
State again and see just what his position is. 

Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketriy. Mr. Chairman, if you will remember, after last week’s 
hearings I requested Mr. Allen to submit this directive to the Secretary 
and see if the Secretary agreed with the decision. I do not know 
whether we have received the reply. That was one of my questions. 

Mrs. Ketiy. May I ask at this time that we also get a statement on 
this particular issue from the Congressmen and the Senators, even 
though they have submitted statements, as to their viewpoint on the 
determination. 

Mr. Hays. I think both Mr. Feighan and Senator Douglas have 
already submitted statements, and we can query the other two and 
see if they care to submit them. 

Mrs. Ketty. I do not know whether they refer to the document, 
and I do not know whether they thought the executive branch was 
in favor of their viewpoin. As I understand it from last week, Mr. 
Allen stated that he made the final decision. That is why I asked 
that it be submitted to the State Department. 

Dr. Dobriansky, I enjoyed hearing you, as I always do. I think 
your statement was most enlightening. 

On page 9 you referred to the seriousness of this particular opera- 
tion. I want to say for the record at this point that I think this com- 
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mittee is serious about this new directive, as is evidenced by the 
hearings. I would like that stated at this point. 

A week ago when Mr. Allen was here, he stated that “our informa- 
tion programs” should be an “effective instrument”—or arm—of for- 
eign policy. In the present light of the content of the broadcasts, 
do you agree that VOA is an arm of foreign policy, or that it has 
changed to explain American life? 

Dr. Dosrransxy. That is a rather embarrassing question in a way, 
because it implies the further question of what. is American foreign 

licy. 

Mr Hays. It almost implies that it is an arm of something that 
does not exist. 

Dr. Doprransky. Yes. 

Mrs. Katuy. I do not want to go that far, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays. The record will show that that was my quotation, not 
yours, Mrs. Kelly. 

Dr. Dosrtansky. I think you will recognize that there are various 
forces at work. I, myself, have no doubt that President Eisenhower 
and especially Secretary of State Dulles still cling, very much so, 
to the policy of peaceful liberation, and will take a firm position, just 
as they have with regard to Matsu and Quemoy. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized that there are many 
pressures within the Department of State and also on the general 
stage of American society, which even Mr. Dulles or Mr. Eisenhower 
could not possibly buttress successfully. This has been shown time 
and time again. Take the Geneva Conference. I think it was a pub- 
licly accepted fact that both President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
were opposed to it, but these forces managed to generate a great deal 
of steam within the American scene, and also, of course election con- 
siderations of one of our allies brought about the Geneva Conference. 

The same thing applies in this particular case. I feel very 
strongly, again on the basis of what was told to me by people who 
spoke with Mr. Dulles on this—and I have had occasion in the past 
to speak with Mr. Dulles—that he certainly is in accord with a policy 
of peaceful liberation. 

Mrs. Ketry. To strengthen your point to a degree, both Mr. Dulles 
and the President at the United Nations referred to the “captive 
nations,” did they not ? 

Dr. Dosrtansky. That is true, Mrs. Kelly, but oftentimes I wonder 
when they speak of “captive nations” whether they are not restrict- 
ing the terms of what I call the external satellites of Moscow ; name- 
ly, those that have been rendered captive since 1940-41. I hope we 
will come to the point sometime in the near future when we can more 
realistically apply the “captive nations” concept to include all the 
subjugated non-Russian nations under Moscow’s imperial yoke. I 
would say that concept even includes the Russian people. In a sense 
they are captive, captive to a totalitarian regime and government 
carrying on precedents which go far back into their history. 

Mrs. Keiiy. Maybe this is a very embarrassing question. Do you 
feel that this new directive is appeasement? I think you mention it 
somewhere, and I am trying to find out where I checked it. 

Dr. Doprransky. Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Keity. You definitely consider this appeasement ? 
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Mr. Dosrtansky. Definitely. I think this type of study was prom- 
ulgated in the very atmosphere of the second push toward a summit 
meeting. As you know, when I was entirely at the other institution, 
I managed to take time to go to see Mr. Allen, and we had a dis- 
cussion of about an hour and a half. It wasn’t about the shortage of 
transmitters. It was basically a philosophical discussion on this en- 
tire matter of large political entities. He gave me an argument 
which we had even prior to World War I, the larger states argu- 
ment. Yet following World War I, the only large state or political 
entity that survived was none other than the Russian Empire in the 
form, later, of the U. S. S. R. It was along those lines that we 
discussed this very thing. 

Mrs. Ketity. Thank you, Dr. Dobriansky. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Doctor, for a statement that I 
think will be very helpful. It certainly is constructive. As you 
pointed out in your opening remarks, it is to my way of thinking a 
constructive criticism of some of the things that the USIA are doing. 
I think every member of this committee is friendly to the concept 
of a United States Information Agency which will do the job which 
needs to be done. We have here merely a question of difference of 
opinion as to how best to do it. We would like to resolve some of 
those arid make a recommendation to the Agency as to what would be 
best. 

I personally happen to feel, and have said so to Mr. Allen, that 
there are so few people in Russia and in the captive nations. who can 
understand English well enough to get very much out of an Eng- 
lish-language broadcast, that I think it is a complete waste of time 
to broadcast in English. However, that happens to be only my 
opinion. 

I have only one other comment. I do not wish to belabor this, but 
whenever you talk about the USIA being an arm of foreign policy, 
immediately the vision comes into my mind of an arm floating around 
in space with nothing attached to it, because I think we have failed 
to lay down a directive and hew to it with what we expect to achieve. 
We back and fill too much. That, of course, goes back further than 
the present tenure of the office. 

I do not wish to lecture, and I shall close with this sentence: The 
thing that bothers me is the fact that the Soviets have an objective 
which they have never changed in 40 years, and that is to subvert by 
overt aggression or by subversion from within, the entire world. It 
seems to me it would be pretty simple to evolve a policy to combat that. 
Whether you call it a policy of containment or whether you call it a 
policy of liberation or a policy of peaceful revolution or whatever it 
1s, we ought always to have in mind what their objective is and that 
we have an objective which is diametrically opposed to it. I do not 
think it difficult to formulate a policy on that basis. 

Dr. Doprtansky. May I ask you a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

Dr. Doprtansky. You would regard, would you not, the Vice Presi- 
dent as being a spokesman for American foreign policy ? 

Mr. Hays. I should say so; yes. 

Dr. Doprtansky. I think it to be quite significant that Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon should come out, rather recently, in fact just last month, 
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on this matter. He said, in effect, that we should be supporting these 
nationalist movements in line with our own tradition of national inde- 
pendence, individual liberties, and the like. His emphasis was on this 
matter of nationalism. 

Mr. Hays. I will not buy that bald statement by itself, because I 
have had the opportunity to observe some of these so-called nationalist 
movements first hand. I will give you one example, in Uganda, 
Africa, where the so-called nationalist movement is operated by a 
group of men who would like to enslave all of the people of this terri- 
torial entity for their own personal gain. I do not consider that any 
kind of nationalist movement, so called, that we ought to get involved 
in. 

But there are certainly legitimate nationalist movements where 
the people seek to gain independence from some colonial power which 
is exploiting them or has exploited them, that we probably ought to 
support. I don’t think you can make a blanket statement. 

Dr. Dopriansky. You are quite correct, and he made the same 
statement. 

Mr. Hays. Some of the people involved in the Algerian nationalist 
movement are nothing more or less than bandits who, under the cloak 
of nationalism, are attempting to loot the country. I think we must 
be selective about it. I think there is a great deal of difference 
between a nationalist movement in Lithuania or Latvia and a so-called 
nationalist movement someplace else in the world. I do not think 
color can be the guide. I think we have to decide which are legitimate 
and genuine. I do not think we ought to make blanket alliances with 
the so-called nationalist movements wherever something crops up 
which calls itself a nationalist movement. 

Mr. Bentiey. Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, I think the point could 
and should be made that the Soviet Union up to the moment has done 
a much better job of exploiting nationalist movements in other parts 
of 7. world than we have in exploiting nationalist movements behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Hays. I do not think there is any question about that. I think, 
in all fairness to Mr. Dulles and everybody else concerned, you might 
point out that the Soviet Union is interested in exploiting nationalist 
movements for the purpose of creating disorder and destruction of 
whatever existing functions of government there are, and that they 
have no regard for an orderly future or for the welfare of the people. 
They are interested only in exploiting them to destroy existing gov- 
ernments so a vacuum will be created and they can then move in ‘and 
take over and substitute themselves for whatever government was 
there before. 

So, we do have the more difficult side to exploit. I am not excusing 
our failure, however. I am just pointing out that we have a con- 
structive idea in mind, whereas they have a destructive one. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Dosriansky. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hays. We have a considerable number of witnesses left. Of 
course, as always, time seems to be a factor. 

The next witness is Prof. Peter P. Lejins, who submitted a state- 
ment. He is president of the American Latvian Association. 
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I would suggest, if it is agreeable—we will not insist on it—that 
you submit your statement for the record and then summarize it. 
We would like to try to hear the rest of you by 1 o’clock, if possible. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. PETER P. LEJINS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
LATVIAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lestys. My statement is relatively brief. I think it is in the 
nature of a summary; so, perhaps, it would be better if I read it. 

Mr. Hays. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lestys. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the 
American Latvian Association recently learned about certain changes 
in the policy and program of the Voice of America in its broadcasts 
in the native languages of the peoples behind the Iron Curtain. This 
information has reached the association through the press, through a 
response to a letter addressed by me to Mr. George V. Allen, Director, 
United States Information Agency, and through the hearing of this 
subcommittee on September 22, which I attended. The American 
Latvian Association is concerned about the decrease in the time given 
to broadcasts in the Latvian language, the elimination of broadcasts 
from Munich, and the announced emphasis on broadcasts in Russian 
and English instead of the native languages of the peoples behind the 
Tron Curtain to whom these broadcasts are, or, we believe, should be, 
directed. In stating this concern, I would like to emphasize that this 
is not the concern of the board of directors alone, but represents a 
spontaneous grassroot response on the part of the member organiza- 
tions and individual citizens of Latvian descent and origin from all 
over the United States. The American Latvian Association has read 
and heard the explanation of the changes in question by the Voice of 
America, and has communicated these through the Latvian-language 
press and by letter to its membership. Neither the board of directors 
nor the membership of this association seem to be satisfied with these 
explanations. The feeling is that, while the changes may accomplish 
certain ends envisioned by the Voice of America, they will also result 
in irreparable losses. 

In brief, the American Latvian Association would like to make the 
following points. The most important thing about the native-lan- 
guage broadcasts by the Voice of America is the very fact of their 
existence. 

The fact that the United States Government sees fit to broadcast in 
the native languages of the oppressed peoples has a tremendous 
psychological significance for these. In the opinion of the American 
Latvian Association, it is almost impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of this psychological factor for preserving the will of the 
people to resist sovietization. With the United States being the lead- 
ing power among the western democracies, its native-language broad- 
casts stand as a tangible proof that these democracies have not aban- 
doned the less fortunate, small countries who have fallen prey to the 
Communist schemes, but that, when the time is ripe, they will aid in 
the liberation of these slaves of communism. The native-language 
broadcasts represent to the occupied nations a definite action, some- 
thing that is actually being done by the United States in the cause 
of freedom, rather than mere words of sympapthy, unaccompanied 
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by action, which have been heard for too long a time and of which 
the captive nations are beginning to tire. 

A very important factor in the native-language broadcasts is that, 
in the part of the continent of Europe to which they are directed, 
peculiar significance is attached to language. For centuries, the dom- 
ination by one nationality over another was symbolically expressed in 
the imposition of the language of the stronger group on the weaker 
one. On the other hand, the main symbol of resistance to oppression 
and subjugation always was the weaker group’s maintaining its own 
language. The role of language in the struggle for ethnic survival 
is so well known, and there are so many examples of it, that it is hard- 
ly necessary to elaborate on it here. But it should be kept in mind 
that a broadcast of the Voice of America in the native language of 
one of the subjugated nations deeply impresses these peoples, because 
it immediately becomes associated and identified with the centuries- 
long struggles for freedom and resistance to oppression. Only people 
who come from these oppressed countries or have lived in one can 
really appreciate the true significance of this fact. 

( ‘onversely, any decrease, not to speak of complete liquidation, in 
the native-language broadcasts is a very dangerous factor for the 
morale of the ethnic groups in question. Such decrease is bound to 
be interpreted as a lessening of interest on the part of the United 
States, and, by that token, of the free world as a whole, in the survival 
of the oppressed peoples. Since, as was stated above, the interest of 
the free world is one of the main elements in their hope for libera- 
tion, this decrease is certain to have a very bad, if not disastrous, 
effect. I would say that the younger generation, especially which, 
personally, has not had the experience of democratic existence prior 
to the Soviet occupation, must be exceptionally hard pressed by the 
Soviet influences to accept the dogma and practice of communism. 
Any act that would indicate to them that the free world is giving up 
their cause will tend to motivate the younger generation very strongly 
to give up their resistance and to embrace communism. In a desper- 
ate situation of this sort, the rationalizations explaining why this is 
being done will be taken as mere words, and, in most cases, will prob- 
ably not even reach these people, since we can be sure that Soviet 
propaganda will interpret the decrease in the native-language broad- 
casts as an outright abandonment of the cause by the western 
democracies. 

As the President of the American Latvian Association since its 
organization in 1951, I would like to testify that I have never experi- 
enced as intense and spontaneous a concern on the part of the Ameri- 
can citizens of Latvian descent and origin as in connection with the 
interruption of the broadcasts from Munich. This concern is fully 
equaled by the strong sentiments displayed by the Latvians and their 
organizations throughout the entire free world. No event in the past 
7 years seems to have aroused the feelings of the Latvians in the free 
world as much as the closing of Munich. From my contacts with the 
persons and organizations representing the other Baltic peoples, the 
Estonians and the Lithuanians, I have found that the reaction in 
these groups is just as emphatic. 

The American Latvian Association questions the proposition that 
broadcasts in English or Russian, instead of in the native languages, 
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would better accomplish the purposes of the Voice of America with 
regard to the occupied nations. As far as English is concerned, it is 
entirely too optimistic on the part of the United States to assume that 
broadcasts in this language would be widely understood by the sub- 
jugated peoples w ithin the Soviet Union. Of course, none of us has 
been to Latvia recently to actually test how many Latvians know 
English or how well they understand it. The English language used 
to be taught very intensively in the schools of independent Latvia, 
but, in spite of the sincerity of effort, it would be unrealistic to assume 
that there were m: ny people in Latvia at that time who could follow 
a broadcast in English. 

This boils down to the fact that school instruction in a foreign 
language, while providing a sound basis for further study, seldom 
brings about a really usable knowledge of that language. Although 
broadcasts in Russian would probably be better understood than 
broadcasts in English, there would still be sizable segments of the 
population who would not understand the language. But, perhaps, 
what is even more important is the fact that these broadcasts would 
be coming in the hated language of the oppressor. 

It is, indeed, a strange proposition to try to make propaganda in 
the language which the people you are trying to influence despise. 
In a way, one might even say that the United States Information 
Agency’s broadcasting to the minority groups in Russia in the Rus- 
sian language would play into the hands of the Soviet Russification 
attempts. 

In spite of all the information about the Soviet attempts to jam the 
native-language broadcasts, the American Latvian Association is 
quite confident, on the basis of the information it has, that these 
broadcasts get through. I, personally, would like to say that, almost 
every time “that I have been asked, as president of the American 
Latvian Association, to make a statement to be broadcast in Latvian, 
within a month or so, in various roundabout ways, I have learned that 
friends of mine in Latvia heard me and communicated this to the 
United States or Western Europe with unmistakable identifying 
comments. Similar experiences are reported by virtually thousands 
of Latvians now in the United States. 

In that connection, I would like to relate the following experience. 
Just this past week, since the Voice of America issue appeared in the 
press, a good Latvian friend of mine told me that his son, who is a 
Boy Scout, was asked to appear with some other Latvian Boy Scouts 
on a Voice of America program some time ago. A month or so later, 
a letter was received from the boy’s grandmother, who is in Latvia 
and resides in a small, rural community near the coast. She wrote 
that her friends had heard the broade ast and that she was awfully 
sorry that she did not hear it herself. She added that her grandson’s 
appearance on the program is the talk of the entire county. 

It is this kind of testimony that shows the United States and the 
free world have not forgotten the oppressed people and are still 
backing their hopes and aspirations that should not be lost and that 
will be lost if the broadcasts are not in the native language. What 
would be the effect if this little Boy Scout had spoken in English, 
which he can do? His grandmother and her friends would probably 
feel that he is a stranger now and that he will live a life away from 
the land of his ancestors. 
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The boy probably does not speak any Russian and, therefore, his 
statement could, at best, have Sies translated into Russian. If he 
could speak Russian, or if his statement had actually been inter- 
preted, the consequences, as far as his relatives in Latvia are con- 
cerned, would be too disastrous to even discuss this grotesque 
possibility. 

The American Latvian Association does not agree with the solution 
apparently proposed and adopted by the Voice of America because 
of the fact that the Soviet Union makes a special effort to jam the 
native-language broadcasts and seems to interfere less with broad- 
casts in E nglish, as stated before this subcommittee September 22 by 
the Director of USIA. The Voice of America, apparently, plans to 
emphasize the English-language broadcasts since they are being less 
interfered with. The American Latvian Association feels that the 
reason for the intensive interference with the native-language broad- 
casts on the part of the Soviet must mean that there is special concern 
about these broadcasts, and their being less apprehensive about the 
broadcasts in English must mean that they are less concerned about 
these broadcasts. The Soviets must have good reason for this. There- 
fore, the logical response to this situation should be a concentration 
of effort on the native-language broadcasts, rather than on transmis- 
sion in a language about which the Soviets do not seem to be con- 
cerned. 

Very significant is the Communist reaction to the closing of the 
native-language broadcasts from Munich. As far as the Latvian lan- 
guage is concerned, the newspaper, Voice of the Homeland, a Lat- 
vian-language weekly, apparently appearing in Berlin and devoted 
to the cause of persuading the Latvians in the free world to return 
to Soviet Latvia, rejoices in its No. 62 issue, August 1958, over the 
end of the Munich broadcasts. The title of the article characteris- 
tically is “There Won’t Be Many To Shed Tears.” The article goes 
as far in its analysis as to point out that the Voice of America budget 
has not been cut, and, therefore, the elimination of the native- lan- 
guage broadcasts must be a deliberate change in policy. 

The American Latvian Association would like to urge the continu- 
ation, and, if anything, strengthening of broadcasts in the Latvian 
language and in the native languages “of the other oppressed peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. The American citizens of Latvian origin 
and descent are not urging this only because the fate and the interests 
of their kinfolk in Latvia are close to their hearts; the American 
Latvians are loyal American citizens, and this country’s fate in its 
struggle with communism is a primary concern to them. They feel 
that the interests of the United States and of the Latvians in Latvia 
coincide. 

The Latvians within the Soviet Union, just as all other peoples in a 
similar situation, are the best allies the free world can hope to have 
in stemming the tide of the communistic ideology. The resistance of 
these peoples to communism should be encouraged and supported. 

The American Latvian Association considers the Voice of America 
one of the most important instrumentalities for accomplishing this. 
I do not think that the Voice of America has more loyal supporters 
in the United States than the ethnic and nationality groups in this 
country whose native and ancestral lands are presently in the hands 
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of the Soviets. But it so happens that the American Latvian Asso- 
ciation considers the current change in the policy and program of the 
Voice of America to be a serious mistake. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Professor. That was a very 
interesting and well documented statement. I am sure it will be of 
value to the committee. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Bentley ? 

Mr. Bentiey. Merely to compliment Professor Lejins on his state- 
ment and to say that I think the American Latvian Association has 
probably expressed as much concern about this contemplated policy 
on the part of the Voice of America as any other ethnic group that I 
have had contact with. 

Tam glad that as president of the association Mr. Lejins had an op- 
portunity to testify before us today and, as the chairman said, your 
statement will be very helpful indeed. 

Mr. Hays. Mrs. Kelly ¢ ¢ 

Mrs. Kexty. I join both you and Mr. Bentley in welcoming the 
statement of the professor. 

However, I would like to ask if he could obtain for us that No. 62 
issue, August 1958, and may I request that the article be included at 
this point in the record ? 


Mr. Lestns. Yes. I have an English translation of it right now but 
not the original. 


Mr. Hays. Supply both the original and the English translation. 
(The document referred to is as follows: ) 


{From the Dzimtenes Balss/The Voice of the Homeland, Latvian-language Soviet redefec- 
tion weekly, allegedly appearing in Berlin, No. 62/248, August 1958] 


TITLE: THERE Won’t BE Many TO SHED TEARS * * * 


In a way these lines are meant to be an obituary. Therefore the question 
may arise whether it was tactful to say—there won’t be many to shed tears * * * 
be that as it may. We are referring to the “liquidation of the Munich branch 
of the Voice of America,” a fact which the weekly Latvija in West Germany 
announces in the very first article on the first page under the heading “The 
Voice of Freedom Is Silenced.” 

According to the announcement the Voice of America will no longer broadcast 
from Munich in Latvian, Estonian, Lithuanian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, Tadjik 
and Polish, and “this sudden measure,” so laments Latvija, “will not fail to 
cause a reaction not only among the interested foreign groups in the free West, 
but also in the countries beyond the Iron Curtain to which these programs were 
addressed.” 

Alas, those kind benefactors in the free West. They are so concerned about 
the people who will no longer be able to hear the Voice of Freedom. 

Are they serious? Do they really believe that in Latvia, for instance, there 
will be many who “will not fail to react” because somewhere in the ether there 
will be less hysterical shouting and the flood of lies and malicious fabrications 
will subside? No. We do not consider the Latvija hacks to be as naive as all 
that. This is not the true reason, which however is readily revealed by a careful 
reading of the entire Latvija article. 

First of all: the “changes in Munich mean in fact the dismissal of a staff of 
about 100 persons.” 

Here you see expressed with cynical frankness what we have said many a 
time, namely the utterances of the Voice of Freedom (which means slandering 
and defaming one’s people and country, and ceaseless attempts at misinforming 
and misleading the audience as required by the worst international reactionaries 
and warmongers) are the paid coolie labor of the pens of many emigree ideol- 
ogists. Indeed, isn’t it heart rending to hear that “a staff of 100 persons” have 
been deprived of the opportunity to earn a living by means of sordid lies and 
insinuations. 
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But the bosses are merciless in this respect. The American Journalist Frank 
Gordon has compared this staff of 100 with “a cheap girl who is paid off and 
allowed to go,” even in spite of the fact that the Voice of America presumably 
was an “outpost built against the East.” 

Could it be expressed any more clearly how cheaply all these broadcasters 
of the Voice of Freedom can be bought? What a wonderful recommendation. 
Only after that one should not make a serious face and expect Lord knows 
what kind of “reaction in the countries beyond the Iron Curtain,” where what 
Frank Gordon has said about those cheap girls of anti-Soviet propaganda has 
long since ceased to be a secret. 

But there is also another angle to this question: the Latvija of P. Kovalevskis- 
Klans has painfully experienced an age-old truth in connection with the liquida- 
tion of the Voice of America Latvian Section in Munich, namely, a master feeds 
his dog only when it serves his ends. Otherwise it is not worth even a bow! of 
porridge. Latvija sounds even hurt when it asks: “Are there political considera- 
tions for the liquidation of the Munich Section and programs that are of such 
importance as to overrule the available budgetary resources? As far as is 
known, the allocations for the Voice of America broadcasts from Munich have 
not been changed for the current fiscal year beginning July 1. So, what is the 
reason? If the cessation of the broadcasts means a change in the tactics of the 
cold war or even marks the official beginning of an era of coexistence, then all 
those groups among the refugees who so far relied on the principles of freedom 
as declared by the United States can rightfully expect that such changes should 
be made fully public by the authorities.” 

What an acute fear of coexistence. It makes them lose all feeling of distance 
and request “explanation” from even Mr. Dulles himself. 

Why all this nonsense? Latvija knows only too well that as regards “major 
developments’—as P. Kovalevskis-Klans likes to term the course of international 
events, the “cheap girls” of the Latvian or other emigree groups have never had 
a voice, do not now have a voice and will never have a voice. 

Yes, there won’t be many to shed tears at the grave of the Voice of America 
Latvian Section in Munich. There won’t be anyone from Latvia, and Mr. 
Dulles won’t be there either. Then who is left? Only the newspaper Latvija and 
a staff of 100, hiding deep in their pockets, next to their unemployment card, 
the recommendation given them by Frank Gordon. 


Mrs. Kerry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hays. The next witness is Dr. Pius Grigaitis, executive secre- 
tary, Lithuanian American Council, Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF DR. PIUS GRIGAITIS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN COUNCIL 


Dr. Griearris. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional 
committee, I first express my gratitude for giving us an opportunity 
to present what the members of the Lithuanian-American Council 
think about the changes made in the operational policies of the Voice 
of America. 

The Lithuanian-American Council, with its headquarters in Chi- 
cago, and its information center in New York, is a nationwide body 
representing organizations of Americans of Lithuanian extraction 
and descent. It was formed in October 1940. 

This council supported and encouraged the concept of a United 
States Information Agency, and was active in the establishment of 
Lithuanian-language broadcasts to Soviet-occupied Lithuania over 
the Voice of America. 

There are editors of daily and weekly newspapers on the executive 
board of the Lithuanian-American Council whose duty it is to follow 
events and developments behind the Iron Curtain. 

The council has taken serious note of the organizational and tec!- 
nical changes in the Voice of Americ: 
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The effectiveness of the Voice of America and the ee of 
American policies are being sharply curtailed and crippled by the 
management of the USIA, in disregard of its testimony presenting 
the budgetary requests to Congress and in disregard of the policy con- 
siderations voiced to responsible legislators. The new reforms im- 
peril the very mission of the Voice of America. To justify them, the 
officials give as one of the reasons inadequacies of facilities. 

We concur that the present facilities of the VOA are indeed inade- 
quate. And we sympathize with the heads of the USIA, who face 
the daily dilemma of being asked to perform a difficult task with poor 
and inadequate tools. They should be given the tools with which to 
do the job right. 

However, after granting that the VOA’s tools are inadequate, we 
unfortunately, cannot agree that the best use is being made of the 
VOA’s tools, poor as they may be. 

We believe that an erroneous concept lies behind the policy of in- 
creasing VOA broadcasts in English and Russian, and decreasing 
broadcasts in the native languages of the captive and satellite na- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain. 

For example, September 1 of this year, native-language broad- 
casts from Munich, laboriously built up through 7 years, have been 
discontinued, even though the programs were effective and well heard, 
as they were not hampered by atmospheric disturbances over the 
Atlantic before reaching the intended audience. 

The Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian, and Ukrainian broadcasts have 
been i in half. And the Uzbek language broadcasts were discon- 
tinued. 

VOA officials have stated that the signal strength of radio programs 
beamed to Lithuania is to be nearly doubled in October 1958. The 
figures given by these officials show that the signal strength of pro- 
grams beamed to Lithuania is the weakest in the entire area between 
Estonia, Poland, and the Ukraine. 

Technical reasons are given to the effect that, in order to overcome 
Soviet jamming and to cut through to the audience, a single air show 
of greater signal strength is better than several shows with weaker 
signals. 

The alleged technical reasoning is not convincing, being contrary 
to the evidence that the Lithuanian VOA programs got through the 


jamming. 


According to the testimony of VOA officials, jamming is concen- 
trated around the principal cities, but VOA officials do not say that 
jamming prevents broadcasts from reaching other parts of the country. 

We have absolute proof that broadcasts reach various parts of the 
country. A minority of the people of Lithuania live in big cities. The 
majority, over two-thirds of the Lithuanian population, live in small 
towns and villages, and they were getting the VOA programs all the 
time. And, of the one-third of the population which lives in the larger 
cities, not all of these live in the few principal cities where jamming is 
concentrated. So, not even all of this group are having trouble receiv- 
ing VOA broadcasts. Some smaller percentage of the one-third in 
larger cities are the only ones having trouble with Soviet jamming of 


the VOA. 
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Just a few days before I left Chicago for Washington, at a meetin 
of the executive board of the Lithuanian-American Council, we hear 
the testimony of a prominent citizen who had the opportunity to form 
a first-hand opinion on this question. He is the Reverend Dr. Joseph 
Koncius. He is the president of the United Lithuanian Relief Fund. 
On business for this fund, he recently visited Europe. 

Father Koncius traveled in Poland close to the Lithuanian border. 
That was as close as he could get to Lithuania, because the Soviet 
authorities would not permit him to visit Lithuania. The Soviet 
authorities particularly ae travelers to Lithuania. However, Father 
Koncius was close to the Lithuanian border. The people in that area 
are largely Lithuanian, and they told Father Koncius that they eagerly 
listened to these Lithuanian programs broadcast by the Voice of 
America. 

These are among the proofs that, notwithstanding the Soviet jam- 
ming, the VOA programs were reaching the population of Lithuania. 

We are told that the English broadcasts are being expanded into 
nearly every hour, on the hour, in addition to the Music USA shows. 
The Director of the Voice of America, Mr. Henry Loomis, has ex- 
plained his concept behind this change, in a speech reported in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on September 11 of this year. 
Mr. Loomis said as follows: 

The Voice of America is increasing its Russian broadcasts at the expense of 
some of the minority languages. Anyone of any political importance in the Soviet 
zone can understand Russian. 

In a letter of August 15, of this year, to Msgr. John Balkunas, 
president of the Conference of Americans of Central and Eastern 


European Descent, Mr. Loomis added a further thought to this when 
he wrote, as follows: 


Since great numbers of people behind the Iron Curtain know or are learning 
English, the Voice stepped up English-language transmissions to that area. This 
decision was made because Soviet jamming of English transmissions is extremely 
low at the present time. 

We disagree with these views of Mr. Loomis. We must regard it 
as a waste of VOA f: icilities, inadequate as they may be, to beam broad- 

casts to people in languages which they largely do not understand. 

To beam English and Russian broadcasts to the Lithuanian, and 
other captive peoples, can only create the impression in their minds 
that America does not understand them, and does not understand what 
it is doing. 

One can imagine an average person in Lithuania asking himself, 

“Are there no historians in America to inform the Voice of America 
about the historic resistance of the Lithuanian people against the Rus- 
sian Government’s efforts ever since the middle of the 19th century 
to force the Russian language on the Lithuanian people?” 

The Czar outlawed the Latin alphabet in Lithuania in 1864, in an 
effort to suppress the Lithuanian language and to impress the Russian 
language on the people. Finally, in 1904, the Czar was forced to bow 
to the stubborn resistance of the people and revoked the ban on the 
Lithuanian language. 

We must look questioningly at the ignoring of a historic fact, one 


which is a triumph of a people over an oppressor and which has become 
a glorious legend of the Nation. 
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To ignore that is not good propaganda. 

No wave of the hand can w ipe out also the tradition of the living 
present and of the recent past in Lithuania that Russian is the language 
of the conqueror and the oppressor. 

For the Voice of America to beam Russian broadcasts to Lithuania 
can only create the impression among the people that for some strange 
reason the Americans are, in effect, cooperating with the Russians in 
their effort to Russify the Lithuanian people. 

And we must take really serious issue with Mr. Loomis’ conception 
when he says that “anyone of any political importance in the Soviet 
zone can understand Russian.” 

People of “political importance” in a Communist dictatorship can 
only mean the Communist leadership of the country. Are these the 
people the Voice of America envisages as its goal to reach and influ- 
ence ? 

And does the Voice of America really believe that it can influence 
the Communist leadership of Lithuania ¢ 

We should like to point out a serious misconception here. Officials 
of the USIA have stated their theory about reaching what they call 
opinion-forming groups. 

Were the Voice of America broadcasts being beamed to a democratic 
nation where people are free to discuss the things they hear, it might 
be possible to influence the thinking and opinion-forming of an elite 
group. 

But it would seem unthinkable that the Voice of America can sup- 
pose that such broadcasts can have any fruitful result in a Commu- 
nist dictatorship where not even the elite leadership group dares to 
voice and discuss unorthodox opinions. 

We are forced to conclude that in this respect the operating policies 
of the Voice of America reflect a basic misconception of the ways in 
which life goes on in a Communist dictatorship. 

When the international information services were separated from 
the Department of State, the press carried President Eisenhower’s 


statement that the mission of the United States Information Agency 
was— 


To submit evidence to peoples of other nations * * * that the objectives and 
policies of the United States are in harmony with and will advance their legiti- 
mate aspirations for freedom, progress, and peace. 


The President’s statement elaborated further that this purpose was 
to be carried out primarily— 


1. By explaining and interpreting to foreign peoples the objectives and policies 
of the United States Government. 


2. By depicting imaginatively the correlation between United States policies 
and the legitimate aspirations of other peoples of the world. 


3. By unmasking and countering hostile attempts to distort or frustrate the 
objectives and policies of the United States. 


4. By delineating those important aspects of life and culture of the people of 
the United States which facilitate understanding of the policies and objectives 
of the Government of the United States. 

We heartily subscribe to the President’s words and description of the 
mission and purpose of the USIA. And we believe that the officials 
at the head of the agency have tried, in the main, to carry out these 
directions to the best of their ability, even though we may differ with 


them on issues of certain oper: ational policies and certain theoretical 
concepts. 
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But we believe that one of the handicaps which confronts the heads 
of the USIA is that the mission and purpose given them are essentially 
defensive in nature, in the face of persistent Soviet and Communist 
attack. 

We offer as a constructive proposal that still one more purpose— 
the ability to take the offensive—should be given to the USIA, and, 
particularly, the Voice of America. This purpose should provide an 
opportunity for expression by the various ethnic groups in America 
of their concern for the welfare of their kinsmen in the lands of their 
or igin. 

For instance, when the Soviet Union, for propaganda purposes, con- 
ducted its worldwide campaign “Snow Operation,” to persuade es- 
capees from the Soviet orbit countries to return to their homelands 
behind the Iron Curtain, the VOA never reacted to this campaign, 
since this did not fall within the scope of the purposes delegated to the 
USIA by the President. 

But it was an issue of greatest concern to millions of American citi- 
zens of Central and Eastern European descent. We desired to counter 
this Russian propaganda campaign. And we wished to see the voice 
of democracy countering this Communist effort to entrap our kinsmen. 

But we had no avenue for expressing this concern. And the stated 
mission and purposes of the USIA appeared to bar its doors against 
us. We propose, therefore, that when similar situations arise in the 
future, that the door of our Government’s information agency be 
opened to us. And we suggest, that in doing so, it will enable the 
USLA, from time to time, to take the offensive against the enemy. 

The members and executive board of the Lithuanian-American 
Council know and understand the Lithuanian people behind the Iron 
Curtain. This knowledge has always been freely available to the 
United States Information Agency and the Voice of America. 

We feel that some of the operational policies and some of the er- 
roneous concepts we are moved to criticize today might not have fallen 
into such error if the knowledge we so freely offer to our Government 
were accepted and consulted more often. 

For this reason, we propose as a constructive suggestion that the 
USIA and the Voice of America create within its own organization a 
functioning office to maintain a continuous liaison with our organiza- 
tion and with all other ethnic organizations of American citizens of 
foreign descent. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Doctor. We appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Benviey. I have also enjoyed having Dr. Grigaitis appear here 
in behalf of the American Lithuanian Council. 

His helpful suggestions and comments, of which two might be re- 
peated for emphasis, are important. One is the attempt made in the 
past by the czarist government to Russify all of the Baltic peoples 
when the Russian Empire had control of those areas, very similar to 
the attempts that the Communists are making today to Russify those 
people. 

Another comment I think Dr. Grigaitis made which is important to 
emphasize is the fact that, although the jamming has been intensified 
in industrial areas, only a third of the population of those areas lives 
in large cities, and it is reasonable to assume that reception in the 
rural areas where the jamming has been less intensified is reaching a 
larger number of the people, perhaps 2 for 1 
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I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, if we can get for the record the 
speech and the letter by Mr. Loomis mentioned on page 3 of Dr. 
Griguitie’ testimony, the speech appearing in the September 11 issue of 
the Washington Post, and the letter to Monsignor Balkunas. 

If we have those in the record it might be helpful. 

Mrs. Ketuy. I think I submitted those last week, Mr. Chairman. I 
had them in my file. 

Mr. Hays. If not we will obtain them. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you very much. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


[Washington Post and Times Herald, September 11, 1958] 
*VoIcE’’ DISADVANTAGES NOTED BY DIRECTOR 
(By Marie Smith, staff reporter) 


Bids for the ears of the world via radio are becoming increasingly com- 
petitive among governments, and the Voice of America is finding itself at a 
disadvantage, Henry Loomis, its Director, said yesterday. 

In a talk before the Motion Picture and Television Council, Loomis said the 
Communists are increasing their shortwave broadcasts 10 to 15 percent a year. 

All the while it is getting increasingly difficult for the United States to 
get real estate on which to build transmitters in other countries, he said. 


EQUIPMENT IS OLD 


At present, transmitters on the east coast are beaming broadcasts to Russia, 
but the equipment “is in no way on a standard with Russia’s and, in some 
cases, with the British equipment.” 

“Ours is what was used in the 1920’s and 1930’s by commercial networks, and 
while it looks good, it is not as powerful,’”’ Loomis said. 

He added that the Agency went before Congress recently and asked for $27 
million to build a new high-powered facility on the east coast. ‘We got the 
first installment of $10 million and are trying to buy some land on which to 
build,” he said. 

As an example of the competition in Egypt, he said, the VOA broadcasts 
over a 50-kilowatt transmitter from shipboard while the Communist outlet is 
a 320-kilowatt transmitter in Alexandria, and the British have a 100-kilowatt 
transmitter on Cyprus. 

He added, however, that the Voice of America is increasing its Russian- 
language broadcasts at the expense of some of the minority languages. Any- 
one of any political importance in the Soviet zone can understand Russian, he 
explained. 

FORTY LANGUAGES USED 


At present, VOA broadcasts in 40 languages, and three-fourths of the broad- 
casts are directed behind the Iron Curtain. 

No shortwave broadcasts are beamed to Latin America, but package pro- 
grams are sent there for broadcast over local stations. 

In citing relative signal strength as one of VOA’s problems, he said, “in 
most parts of the world you can hear VOA, if you want to, but if you relax a 
second you find a stronger signal to the right or left of you.” 

VOA also has the problem of overcoming jamming by Russia, although 
Russian broadcasts to this country are not jammed. 

He said Russia beams two shortwave broadcasts to the United States, one for 
Eastern States and one for Western. The one heard in Washington, he con- 
tinued, is stronger than the most powerful local station. 

Japan was cited as one country where a good deal of material is placed 
on radio, television, and in the press, but this is becoming more difficult as 
the quality of programs originating locally improves, he said. 

He said VOA is beamed into Red China from several transmitters, some 
as far away as the Philippines, and “we were doing fairly well in Baghdad until 
about a month ago.” 

Loomis spoke to the group after they were guided on a tour of VOA’s studios 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1958. 
Msgr. JOHN BALKUNAS, 


President, Conference of Americans of Central and Eastern European 
Descent, New York, N.Y. 


Deak MONSIGNOR BALKUNAS: Your letter of August 7, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State, concerning anticipated changes in Voice of America broadcasts to 
Soviet orbit countries has been referred to me for reply. 

A survey of the best method to utilize available transmitters and resources of 
the Voice of America resulted in a decision to increase the number of transmitters 
on priority transmissions to deliver a more effective signal to the Soviet orbit. 
This is necessary because of severe Soviet jamming of Voice of America pro- 
grams. Since it is impossible to build or acquire new transmitters quickly, the 
Voice has had to reduce the number of programs originated at the best hours in 
the jammed languages. In other words, it was decided that it is better to trans- 
mit 1 program in a given language with sufficient power to reach the listener 
than to transmit 2 or more programs in the same language, none of which has 
much hope of overcoming severe jamming. 

As a result, the one language which will be completely dropped as of Septem- 
ber 1 by the Voice of America is Uzbek. When it was decided to change the 
method of operations at Munich, the Agency gave careful consideration to broad- 
casting regular daily Usbek programs from Washington. However, the study 
revealed that the effectiveness of Uzbeck (because of such factors as signal 
strength, transmitter availability, and intensity of Soviet jamming) was marginal 
when compared with that of the other 40 languages in which the Voice regularly 
broadcasts. It was, therefore, reluctantly recommended that these programs be 
dropped. 

There is no intent whatsoever to limit broadcasts to the Soviet orbit countries 
to Russian-language broadcasts. Broadcasts to countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in various other languages, such as Ukrainian, Latvian, Lithuanian, and 
Estonian, will continue (with various changes, which I will describe below). 
However, the regular daily origination of all these programs will now be accom- 
plished entirely in Washington, instead of in part at Munich, as has been the 
case in the past. Voice of America programing in Munich will, henceforth, be of 
a special-events character. 

The change in operations of the Munich radio center makes possible a con- 
centration of Voice of America transmitters and increases in power, for whatever 
languages are desired, in order to improve the signal strength of broadcasts to 
Soviet-orbit countries and to permit more effective penetration of Communist 
jamming. 

In rearranging programs broadcast to the Soviet-orbit countries to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the additional transmitter and power capabilities made avail- 
able by the change in operations at Munich, it was found necessary to make a 
reduction of 30 minutes a day in the origination of broadcasts in Ukrainian, 
Latvian, Lithuanian, and Estonian. However, we believe that these reductions 
in broadcast time are more than compensated for by the following factors: 

Under the new schedule, the power and number of transmitters used to broad- 
cast the continuing Ukrainian, Latvian, Lithuanian, and Estonian programs will 
be greatly increased, thus putting a far stronger signal into these areas, pene- 
trating to a much greater degree Russian jamming of the broadcasts, and, we 
believe, making possible much improved reception of the programs in the target 
areas. For example, the daily Ukrainian program originated in Washington 
will now use 19 transmitters instead of the present 6, and the power of the broad- 
east will be increased from 305 to 1,225 kilowatts. The Latvian program origi- 
nated here will utilize 8 transmitters instead of 4, and power will be increased 
from 220 to 485 kilowatts. The Lithuanian program originated here will use € 
transmitters instead of 4, and power will be stepped up from 220 to 385 kilowatts. 
The Estonian program originated from Washington will be broadcast over 8 trans- 
mitters instead of 4, and power will be increased from 220 to 485 kilowatts. 

Since great numbers of people behind the Iron Curtain know or are learning 
English, the Voice has stepped up English-language transmissions to that area. 
This decision was made because Soviet jamming of English tranmissions is 
extremely low at the present time. 
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I hope that this information will be useful to your organization. If you have 
any further questions, please let me know. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry Loomis, 
Director, Broadcasting Service. 

Mr. Hays. Mrs. Kelly ? 

Mrs. Ketity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, want to express 
my appreciation to the doctor for his appearance here. I, also, had 
jotted down three points he made, and my first point agrees with Mr. 
Bentley’s on the historical fact of the Lithuanians refusing to use the 
Russian language in the past, and now my deduction that, by this 
new directive, the United States is now aiding in this objective. 

My second point was the same; that, under this new directive, we 
are not reaching the masses. 

The third point was this constructive last paragraph of yours on 
page 7; the establishment of this function to maintain a continuous 
liaison with ethnic organizations, which, I think, is most helpful, 
and I certainly will do my best to make it part of the record. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Doctor. 

We have time for one more witness before lunch. I see the next 
one on the list is John Tiivel. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN JAAN TIIVEL, SECRETARY GENERAL, 
ESTONIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Tuven. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on behalf 
of the Estonian National Committee in the United States, as well as 
myself, personally, I would like to make the following statement : 

According to our information, the Voice of America is deeply cut- 
ting down broadcastings behind the Iron Curtain countries, including 
Estonia and other Baltic States, in their native languages, and, at the 
same time, attempting to replace them by the Russian and English 
languages. 

We are convinced, beyond any doubt, that this kind of a policy is 
wrong and gives negative results. It will destroy the trust and sym- 
pathy toward the Voice of America and its sponsors. ‘Those occupied 
peoples there at home, see in this kind of an action just an additional 
source of hated and unnecessary Russification. This may even orig- 
inate there the unfortunate understanding, that the western policy 
should have been changed, concerning the Baltic countries, for exam- 
ple, and the Estonian ‘people should have to tolerate the hated Rus- 
sian oppression forever. 

In our opinion the best kind of a fight, the free world can and has 
to put up, against communism, has to be based on national sentiments 
and aspirations. The Russian imperium has enslaved so many na- 


tionalities, those people are the best allies of the West. Furthermore, 


national elements play a very important role elsewhere; in Middle 
East, Asia, Africa, and so forth. That would be dangerous, to pay 
inadequate attention to the national feelings. 

Even the Kremlin has recognized the great significance of national 
ambitions and has increased her shortwave broadcastings / in foreign 
languages. 

The broadeasting behind the Iron Curtain is not a question of con- 
venience or economy, but it is a very deep psychological and political 
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problem. It might even easily contribute for the very difference of 
the survival or collapse of the free world. 

As we see it, in case of Estonia, there would be more value in broad- 
casting to them 10 percent in Estonian than 90 percent in Russian or 
English combined. After all, those people just do not command 
those foreign languages adequately enough. There are multiple rea- 
sons why it is so; national, geographical, historical, political, senti- 
mental, semantic, and so forth. Just as an illustration in that effect: 
The Estonian language differs more sharply from the Russian than that 
applies for the English. 

Now a few words about the subject matter, what does the Voice of 
America actually broadcast for the captive peoples. We have learned 
firsthand critics also in that line. Those downhearted people there 
are not so much interested in knowing, for example, how many re- 
frigerators or washing machines does an average American family 
possess. They would like to obtain true information about much 
more serious matters, especially concerning the political events. The 
most pressingly of all, they want to know, what the free world is 
doing or intending to do about wiping out the mortal] disease for 
everybody on this globe: The world communism and Russian im- 
perialism. 

There is something else the people behind the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries are very eager to know: the activities of their corresponding 
national anti-Communist organizations in the free world. The latter 
has been a field the Voice of America has kept strictly “off the record.” 
Would there be any cooperation possible in this respect? This situa- 
tion should be worthy for some afterthought, at least. 

Finally, I would be pleased to introduce here a man’s name, who 
has probably the most valuable firsthand information concerning 
Estonia in these matters: Harald Raudsepp, editor, Estonian Weekly 
“Free Estonian Word,” Post Office Box 123, New York, N. Y. 

We would very much appreciate if the proper officials of the United 
States Government could give serious consideration to the problems 
given above. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Mr. Tiivel. That statement also 
is very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Bentley ? 

Mr. Bentiey. I have no questions. I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Tiivel for appearing here in behalf of the Estonian Na- 
tional Committee, and, as the chairman said, his statement is cor- 
roborative and also will be very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Hays. Mrs. Kelly? 

Mrs. Ketry. I thank the gentleman along with my colleagues, and 
I would like to ask one question. 

You have never been consulted, I take it, as far as broadcasting in 
your native tongue is concerned ? 

Mr. Titvet. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do you know anyone of your ethnic group who has? 

Mr, Trrvet. You mean consulted, ma’am ? 

Mr. Hays. Consulted about the content of the broadcasts by the 
Voice of America or the USIA ? 

Mr. Trivet. Not me personally; no. 

Mr. Hays. Anyone in your group ? 
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Mr. Trvex. I do not know; maybe yes, sir. 

Mrs. Ketity. Thank you. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. 

There are three more witnesses to be heard. Because of previous 
commitments of some of the members of the committee and plane 
schedules we will stand in recess until 2:15 sharp this afternoon, at 
which time we will try to get the rest of the witnesses heard as 
quickly as possible. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Subcommittee reconvened in open session at 2:15 p. m., in 
room G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. Wayne L. Hays, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Hays. The next witness we have on the list is Mr. Achilles 
Catsonis, special counsel for the Confederation of Ethnic Groups. 
Mr. Catsonis. 


STATEMENT OF ACHILLES CATSONIS, SPECIAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL 
CONFEDERATION OF AMERICAN ETHNIC GROUPS 


Mr. Carsonts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: As 
you know, I appear as special counsel for the National Confederation 
of Anierican Ethnic Groups, and I should like first to express the 
thanks of the confederation for the opportunity to appear before you. 

During the recess, at the Chair’s admonition, I abridged my state- 
ment in order to come within the spirit of the hes rings, “and with the 
permission of the Chair I will read this abridged statement, and I 
think all told it should take no more than 3 minutes. 

Mr. Hays. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Catsonts. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
the National Confederation of American Ethnic Groups welcomes 
this opportunity to appear before this subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. We are here to discuss and present evi- 
dence concerning the very distressing situation which has long pre- 
vailed in the United States Information Agency-Voice of America, 
and which is now coming to a head. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, I should like to state from the 
very beginning that the national confederation, hereafter referred to 
as NCAE G, § and its m: iny component organizations, stand for a strong 
and effective United States information program. Because of their 
close sentimental ties with their relatives and friends in many parts 
of the world, the Americans affiliated with our ethnic groups are per- 
haps better placed than others to judge whether USIA-VOA is doing 
the job assigned to it by Congress, “and which is costing taxpayers 
more than $100 million every year. 

Our ethnic groups have watched USIA-VOA perform; we have 
listened to its programs over a period of many years. Invariably, our 
groups have come to the conclusion that USIA-VOA is not doing the 
job. And they have said so in no uncertain terms year after year. 
For the first time this year, the ethnic grou 8, united within the frame- 
work of NCAEG, joined forces at NCAEG’s June 30 and July 1 con- 
gressional conference, and made their discontent heard louder than 
before. 
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The ethnic groups frankly stated the United States Information 
Agency was not doing its job. Asa result, USLA-VOA officials sup- 
—_ badly needed foreign language broadcasts, and employees 
elonging to our ethnic groups were left ‘jobless. 

NCAEG, after careful study, has come to the conclusion that in- 
creased appropriations for USIA- VOA is no solution. What we 
need is a new United States information program with some real 
talent, loyal, dedicated men and women of vision and imagination, 
and prov en ability in fighting communism successfully. 

NCAEG remains persuaded that the ca of USIA-VOA 
employees are loyal and devoted to their task, yet a pattern of broad 
neutralization—deliberate or otherwise—is apparent in USIA-VOA 
policies and operations. And the results have been disastrous for our 
side. They seem to bear out a statement made in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Judd, of Minnesota, namely, that “it is hard to believe so 
second-rate a job could have been done in this field unless someone 
planned it that way.” 

NCAEG proposes that Congress abolish the present setup and that 
a new United States Information department be created at Cabinet 
level. In so doing, we would only be following in the footsteps of 
other nations which have formally recognized the importance of 
effective propaganda, or information, in our atomic era. 

Meanwhile, NCAEG strongly urges the subcommittee to do all 
within its power to stop at once the suppression of foreign-language 
broadcasts and the indiscriminate firings at the United States Infor- 
mation Agency-Voice of America—at least until the subcommittee 
has had a chance to examine the situation thoroughly. 

For the sake of brevity, we are presenting ‘today only a few ex- 
a the situation in USIA-VOA. 

Mr. George Dobrea, president of the Union and League of Ru- 
manian Societies of America, and vice chairman of NCAEG’s special 
committee for the study of the United States information program 
was to have given the subcommittee evidence which clearly indicates 
how bad the situation really is in USIA-VOA. In his absence the 
statement will be presented by Mr. Laszlo Eszenyi, member of the 
confederation’s special committee. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. Any questions? 

Mrs. Ketty. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to know who are 
the officers of NCAEG and something about their background. I 
would also like to know if this group is a member of the groups who 
submitted the documentation presented to the President through Sec- 
retary Dulles by the recognized members of the Baltic States and 
others? 

Mr. Catsonis. May I respectfully ask Mr. Paul Deac, executive 
vice president and director of activities of the confederation, who is 
more familiar with the setup than I am, to answer your question? 

Mr. Hays. Yes; or if you prefer you can submit the list of officers 
for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL M. DEAC, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
DIRECTOR OF ACTIVITIES, NATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
AMERICAN ETHNIC GROUPS 


Mr. Deac. We have it here. 

Mr. Hays. Without objection the document will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 


NATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF AMERICAN ETHNIC GROUPS 
Constitution meeting, June 15, 1957, Washington, D. C. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


National president: Judge Blair F. Gunther, Superior Court, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Affiliation: board chairman, Polish National Alliance—largest Polish frater- 
nal order in the United States with chapters in the 48 States; membership 
well over 360,000. 

Executive vice president, director of activities: Paul M. Deac, public relations 
counselor and former foreign correspondent, Washington, D. C. Affiliation: 
French and Romanian ethnic groups. 

Vice presidents: 

Stanley Kotula, president, Polish National Union of America, Scranton, Pa. 

Rey. Fr. Armand Morisette, OMI, Lowell, Mass. Affiliation: French, French- 
Canadian, and Belgian ethnic groups. 

Philip A. Hrobak, president, Slovak League of America, Middletown, Pa. 

Savas G. Sapounakis, director, Greek Radio Hour, Washington, D.C. Affili- 
ation: Greek Order of AHEPA. 

Secretary-treasurer: Thomas Gray, attorney, Baltimore, Md. Affiliation: Lithu- 
anian Roman Catholic Alliance of America. 

Assistant director of activities: B. Navassardian, executive, Armenian Federa- 
tions, New York City and Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, national executive council: Frank J. V. Gimino, Supreme Venerable, 
Sons of Italy in America, Jersey City, N. J. 

Vice chairman: 

Frank J. Vodrazka, president, Czechoslovak Society of America, Cicero, III. 
Bela Bachkai, national executive secretary, American Hungarian Federation, 
New York City and Washington, D. C. 

Chairman, national assembly of representatives: R. G. Hillebrand, president, 
German-American Citizens League of the United States. 

Vice chairmen: 

Serge Belosselsky, president, All-Russian Liberation Committee, New York 
City. 

Wasyl O. Shabatura, president, Ukrainian National Aid Association of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs. Ketxiy. And the second question is, are all of these ethnic 
groups collectively within your group ? 

Mr. Drac. Well, no one can claim he represents everybody, but we 
represent the majority of the ethnic groups. We have 67 national 
organizations in the confederation. 

Mrs. Ketiy. And are these included, such as the Albanian American 
Literary Society ? 

Mr. Deac. We don’t have Albanians. 

Mr. Hays. Can you furnish us a list now or later as to the groups 
which are in this confederation ? 

Mr. Deac. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketxy. Does it include the American Hungarian Federation ? 

Mr. Deac. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketiy. That is all. 
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Mr. Hays. Thank you. 


We have now Mr. Laszlo Eszenyi, a member of the special commit- 
teeon USIA-VOA. Isthat correct ? 


STATEMENT OF LASZLO ESZENYI, MEMBER, SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE NATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF AMERICAN ETHNIC 
GROUPS FOR STUDY OF THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Eszenyt1. No. 

Mr. Hays. Suppose you tell us your correct title. 

Mr. Eszenyt. I am a member of the special committee of the Na- 
tional Confederation of American Ethnic Groups for study of the 
United States information program. 

Since Mr. George Dobrea could not be present, I ask your kind 
permission to read his statement in behalf of the confederation. 

Mr. Hays. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Eszenyt. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee and to 
submit evidence in substantiation of charges made by the National 
Confederation of American Ethnic Groups against the United States 
Information Agency- Voice of America. 

The ex: imples I am submitting here today are only a few of many 
which have been brought to the attention of the confederation. We 
will be glad to submit more such cases at the subcommittee’s request. 
As members of the subcommittee will see, these samples represent a 
shocking picture of the situation which has been permitted to develop 
in USIA-VOA over the years. These facts, combined with the 
wholesale suppression of vitally important VOA foreign-language 
broadcasts is tantamount to sabotage of the Nation’s cold-war efforts. 


1953 REORGANIZATION A FARCE 


Public Law 207, voted in 1953 by Congress and meant to facilitate 
ouster of subversives, incompetents, and misfits from USTA-VOz A, 
was used by the OWI holdovers who, then as now, occupied nearly 
all strategic positions, to fire loyal, dedicated, and professionally com- 
petent employees. Authority to implement the changeover from the 
State Department to USIA was placed in the hands of these same 
bureaucrats who had everything to fear from a real change. 

Employees were transferred by “mass action.” No effort was made 
to screen or bar subversives, incompetents, misfits as ordered by Con- 
gress. Nor was there any change or improvement in policy or pro- 
graming. The only change was that while loyal and competent 
employees were being dismissed arbitrarily and without cause, the 
OWT holdovers, freed by Public Law 207 from civil service restr aints, 
brought in their friends by droves, thus tightening their grip on the 
United States information program. 


WASTE 


Thirty-five thousand vinylite records contracted at a cost of 8 
to ‘0 cents each to friends of VOA officials were so poorly recorded 
they cannot be used. These records are presently gathering dust in 
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a VOA warehouse. Incidentally, outside bidders offered these same 
records for 4 cents apiece. Despite the difference in price, they did 
not get the contract. 

2. A 36-man team, including 4 recording engineers, have been 
assigned to cover a mere folk festival in Clevel: and, Ohio. The sub- 
committee may be interested to know that no one from USIA-VOA 
bothered to cover this same Cleveland folk festival last year, nor the 
year before. We cannot explain VOA’s zeal this year, unless our 
appearing here today has served to enliven their interest in ethnic 
? activities. 

. Television: Less than 5 percent of this expensive output which 
is meting the American taxpayer about $2,500,000 a year is utilized. 
Moreover, programs that can be made at VOA for $1,000 to $2,000 
each are frequently farmed out to one favored network for $20,000 
to $30,000. The quality of some of these TV shows is so poor they 
cannot be used. Besides, TV in most countries is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Despite this, VOA “experts” have sold Mr. Allen on 
the idea that this wasteful production should be increased. 

4. Canned radio shows sent abroad are much in the same category. 
In one embassy alone, there are 150 unused programs—unused be- 
cause they were outdated by the time they arrived and because field 
personnel can place only a limited quantity of such shows on foreign 
radio stations. 

INCOMPETENCE 


USIA magazine America, in the Polish language for distribution 
in Poland, has been in the works for 16 months in the hands of 4 
editors and writers and several clerks and secretaries. They have 
come up with three versions all of which were rejected by the United 
States Embassy in Poland as “ineffectual,” “childish,” and “unaccept- 
able.” The next version, due in December, has been called off until 
some vague date next year. 

Representative Machrowicz, of Michigan, who has authorized 
NCAEG to bring this case to the attention of the subcommittee, 
found that the staff assigned to this magazine project does no original 
writing. They content themselves with direct translations from a 
USIA Russian-language magazine slanted for Russian readers. This, 
said Representative Machrowicz, is utterly unacceptable in Poland. 
Representative Machrowicz has protested this shocking incompetence. 


MANIPULATIONS OF PERSONNEL FILES 


Personnel files, performance ratings are altered to facilitate firing. 

Mr. Hays. Right there, can you offer, subsequent to this hearing, 
any proof of that statement? That statement is a mere statement at 
the moment and does not mean anything as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Eszenyt. Our executive vice president, Mr. Deac, has satis- 
factory proof of every statement. 


FALSIFICATION OF TIME CARDS 


In one case a time clerk refused to sign time and attendance cards 
because certain favored employees falsified the time when they came 
in and checked out. Her superiors ordered her to sign. She refused 
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and was promptly fired for “insubordination.” She appealed to Civil 
Service, who said nothing could be done to protect her job rights 
since it was an “agency problem.” USIA Administrator Allen 


ordered her personnel record changed to show she has left of her 
own volition—was not fired. 


WIDESPREAD FAVORITISM 


Clerks, secretaries to top officials have been promoted overnight to 
high-paying positions normally reserved for professional peopie with 
training and experience as writers, editors, and production personnel. 
By contrast, other employees in similar positions, despite their greater 
ability and experience, have not been promoted in 10 years. 


DISREGARD OF CIVIL SERVICE IN HIRING AND FIRING 


When a reduction in force is contempl: ated, USIA-VOA officials 
first decide who they want to get rid of, irrespective of seniority or 
status, sometimes by picking names out of a hat. Only after that do 
they set up a competitive level table for top seniority and status em- 
ployees, tempos, probationary, and last-in. Small people and opera- 
tions come first. The paper shifters and the high-echelon GS-14’s, 
15’s, 16’s, and the like are self-protected. Yet that’s where the real 
savings can be made, for that’s where the high salaries are. 


RULE OF TERROR 


Modern scientific methods of personnel management are not recog- 
nized or tolerated. There is no machinery to handle grievances. 
Employee union is out despite a directive to the contrary from the 
White House. E mployees are warned against telling their Congress- 
men or the press what goes on in USIA-VOA at the risk of being 
fired. Personnel who were quite normal when they came to work 

JSIA-VOA now are under doctor’s care for nerves; some go to 
psychiatrists. 


ALIENS TAKE OVER VOA BROADCASTS 


Top VOA officials who have lived abroad bring their foreign friends 
here and place them in charge of VOA broadcasts. The French and 
the Hindi desks are two cases in point. In each case the alien brings 
his wife along and places her on the payroll also. 


POLICY SUBVERSION 


NCAEG suggests the subcommittee order USIA to produce copies 
of their entire press output since the Formosa Straits dispute began. 
They have consistently opposed the official United States policy since 
the Chinese Reds attacked Quemoy. 


HIRING OF SUBVERSIVES 


Employees who were fired as bad security risks have been quietly 
rehired in defiance of security rules and existing evidence. Em- 
ployees who objected to the decidedly pro- Communist and bitterly 
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anti-American tone of scripts written or voiced by such individuals 
were ordered to shut up or be fired. In one case, the Department of 
the Army intervened to oust a security risk; to date, the OWL hold- 
overs have not ousted the employee. 


ETHNIC GROUPS FROZEN OUT 


Professionally qualified prospects are systematically barred from 
participating in the Nation’s cold-war effort, although they may be 
better qualified than others to make friends for America abroad and 
propagate the United States point of view. Reason: Ethnic groups 
are “too anti-Communist,” “cannot be trusted.” USIA-VOA officials 
now propose that in units where employees from ethnic groups have 
not been fired, they be topped by an “American” who knows neither 
language nor area where broadcasting is to be beamed. 

Mr. Chairman, with your kind permission I would like to call on 
Mr. Deac to submit their last addition to the statement which arrived 
this morning. 

Mr. Hays. First we want to ask you some questions and then the’ rule 
is that any statement that is read has to be submitted in advance, and 
we cannot have any statement that just came in. As a matter of fact, 
there are many things in this statement that we want to go into in 
executive session because if all the things you charge in this statement 
are true, then the Congress should not appropriate a nickel for the 
Voice of America; and if they are not true and cannot be proved, you 
should not be here making the charges. I will not pass judgment on 
them. 


Do you have any personal knowledge of any of these things you 
read ? 

Mr. Eszenyt. I would like to emphasize, sir, that I am here in behalf 
of George Dobrea, who is the le: iden’ and author of the statement for 
the special committee on which I am serving for the last week only, 
and that Mr. Deac has every documentary evidence and witnesses to 
support every statement made in this presentation. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Deac has been notified of this hearing for at least 2 
weeks. He was told as long as 2 weeks ago, I think, that the state- 
ments would have to be submitted in advance in accordance with the 
Reorganization Act. We are going to call another hearing in executive 
session. Mr. Deac has told me on the telephone, as well as the staff, 
that he would like to present this material and present whatever evi- 
dence he has, that he wants to protect people. We will give him a 
chance to present his evidence in executive session, and the committee 
will then decide whichever we think can be substantiated, if any, and 
at that time we will have a public hearing. 

But I shall not be a party, and none of the members of this committee 
will be a party, to having names named in open hearing that this person 
is subversive or that person is something else, and let it drop at that. 
There has been too much of that going on, and it does not do anybody 
any good. It will only harm the cause of you people, and I assume you, 
too, are here to try to do something else, and that is to correct what 
you think are ideological errors in the conduct of the Voice of America. 

Mrs. Kelly, have you any questions ? 

Mrs. Ketxiy. No; I agree with you completely, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Hays. So we will set a date, and this will be gone into at 
length. I would like you to give in advance any names or informa- 
tion that will be pertinent to “this, to our staff and Mr. Westphal so 
we can make a preliminary investigation. Anybody who wants to 
come in who has been persecuted or otherwise may testify in execu- 
tive session, and their names will not be divulged and there will be 
no reprisal against them. 

Obviously, no member of this committee can take the unsupported 
word of anybody about charges like this without having the persons 
referred to present and hear ing their story. 

On this matter of policy subversion, ‘I shall ask Dr. Westphal to 
get copies of the press output since the Formosa Straits dispute be- 
gan. I would be very critical of USIA if it had not been giving 
both sides of this. A great many Americans, in fact I think the 
majority of gro icans, think our position in this leaves a lot to 
be desired. I do not want the USIA to be only the voice of Mr. 
Dulles alone, and not the voice of the Congress and the rest of the 
American people. Maybe the USIA was trying merely to present 
the public opinion in the United States, a cross section of editorials, 
I do not know, but I have not seen very many editorials which would 
support the policy of getting yourself into a military position that 
you could not defend in case you got caught. 

There probably will be ditierences of opinion about this. 

Going to your charge of favoritism, that is a common charge with 
any department around here. I want these people brought here. I 
want their names, and we want a chance to go into this and find out. 

I am not saying that your statement is not right, but I am saying 
that this committee cannot accept it without buttressing evidence 
to support the assertions which are made. 

Mr. Derac. Mr. Chairman, if I may say something at this point. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Deac. 

Mr. Derac. It was our understanding that we would appear before 
the committee today merely to state certain facts. If you remember, 
I suggested we might request the committee to go into executive ses- 
sion if the committee wished, because we are committed to protect 
the identity of our people in the USIA. On the other hand, we have 
no intent whatever to make any inferences or bring up any charges 
eT are not substantiated many times over. However, we have a 

vase, right here in this room who can testify that as soon as the 
reste officials in the USIA or VOA learn that people come to 
the confederation for help and protection, they dismiss our people. 

Mr. Hays. If you have evidence of those cases, we want to know 
about them. I guarantee you that this committee is not going to take 
sides for the Voice of America, and neither are we going to prejudge 
against it. We will judge each case on the merits and the evidence 
adduced. If there is one case of somebody being fired for no other 
reason than that they complained about a program or something down 
there, then something will be done about it. 

Thank you, Mr. Eszenyi. 

We have one other witness listed here, Mr. Philip A. Hrobak, presi- 
dent of the Slovak League of America. 
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STATEMENT OF PHILIP A. HROBAK, PRESIDENT OF THE SLOVAK 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA, AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFEDERATION OF AMERICAN ETHNIC GROUPS 


Mr. Hropax. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
before I read this paper, I would like to say I could almost say ditto to 
what Dr. Dobriansky said, except putting it in the Slovak setting. 
You have so many peoples i included in the U.S. S. R., so you have so 
many nations included in the Czechoslovak Republic, ‘and also in the 
Yugoslav Republic. 

The Slovak League of America and the Slovak Catholic Federation, 
as two of the most important organizations of Americans of Slovak 
descent, have, at various occasions, expressed their discontent with the 
broadcasting of the Voice of America to Czechoslovakia. This broad- 
casting presupposes Czechoslovakia to be a unified, ethnically homo- 
geneous country, while, in fact, that state is composed of two different 
nations—each taving its own distinct histor ical, political, cultural, 
religious, and even psychological personality: the Czechs and the 
Slovaks. 

The Czecho-Slovak desk gives employment to 15 Czechs and 5 Slo- 
vaks, who together produce about 60 percent of Czech scripts and 
40 percent of Slovak scripts. In this way, the policymaking body of 
the Voice considers the Slovaks in Slovakia and in the Czechoslovak 
desk of the Voice asa minority. While in Czechoslovakia the Slovaks 
are a numerical minority, they are not a minority in the political sense 
of the word. They constitute an equal nation to the Czechs, and while 
Czechoslovakia may exist without, for instance, the Hungarian minor- 
ity, it is unimaginable that it should exist without Slovakia. 

In each broadcast, the Voice alternates Czech and Slovak languages, 
thereby considering them as two interchangeable dialects of the same 
tongue. This they certainly are not. This practice ignores cultural 
realities of Czechoslovakia where there are two distinct official lan- 
guages—Slovak in Slovakia, and Czech in the Czech lands. Strangely 
enough, the Moscow radio—more realistic and seemingly more adept 
in questions of political psychology—has two distinct broadcasting 
services for Czechoslovakia—one in each language, Slovak and Czech. 

The Voice dwells on Czech civilization and culture while ignoring 
similar treatment of the spiritual, political, and cultural aspects of 
Slovak life. Therefore, many Slovaks refuse to listen to the Voice as 
they consider it a device for Czech propaganda. 

The Slovaks in Europe, suffering under communism as well as Czech 
chauvinism, aspire for independence. At a time when America is 
promoting the principle of self-determination for Asiatic and African 
peoples, the present policy of the Voice in denying special broad- 

casting for Slovakia in the Slovak language is in direct contradiction 
with the principle of self- determination. 

Aside from the foregoing, the Slovak League of America protests 
most vehemently against the caliber and leanings of certain personnel 
employed on the Czecho-Slovak desk of the Voice. We fervently be- 
lieve that Americans of Slovak origin, whose loyalty to our Govern- 
ment and to our country is absolute, ‘could certainly make a better 
contribution than the personnel now employ ed in the Czecho-Slovak 


desk. 
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We join with the other groups in the National Confederation of 
American Ethnic Groups in protesting to the United States Congress 
and to the administration the wanton attack by those in charge of 
USIA-VOA against the ethnic groups for our disapproval of that 
agency’s repeated and costly failures in the cold war. We demand 
that all further firings be stopped at once and that persons already 
separated be reinstated in their jobs until this committee can look 
into the matter with the thoroughness which is needed. 

I might add, with your permission, as far as the Slovak League is 
concerned—and I am pretty sure it is much the same for the con- 
federation—it is not the language of the broadcasts that bothers me 
or the group. I would say it is mostly the substance of these broad- 
casts, because I have been told many times, and I have here a letter 
that I can show to you whereby people employed by the Voice of 
America insulted us, actually smeared us right in the Department. 

Of course, when we asked for proof and when we went down to the 
Department, we were simply brushed off with the excuse the man was 
“not properly informed” or else he “didn’t know all the facts” in 
the case, and so on. There we were left holding the bag. This has 
gone on with the OWI and then with its successor, the USLA. 

We repeat, they told us, “Mr. Hrobak, we can give you some of the 
scripts and you can judge for yourself. There has been a change 
made.” Mr. William Clark told us so this year. “So many of these 
broadcasts are in the Slovak language.” 

I said, “Mr. Clark, that is very nice.” Mr. Lewis Revey and some 
of the others, when Mr. Streibert gave the order to send us samples 
of these broadcasts so we could point out some of these things that 
we call inequities and injustices and the things we were crowing about, 
they did for 1 month, and then they were ordered to be stopped. 
They should not send them to us any more. We did not publish this 
offense in the paper. I am the editor of the largest, most widely dis- 
tributed Slovak paper, Jednota (called the Union in English). It 
is the fraternal organ of the largest Slovak fraternity anywhere, 
including Slovakia. Of course, you don’t have any kind of fraternal 
organization there any more. 

We were brushed off, as I said. When we pointed out these things, 
they simply said, “Mr. Hrobak, we prepare them. This fellow broad- 
casts it in Czech. We have so many minutes of broadcasts in Slovak.” 

I said, “Mr. Clark, you could have the whole period in Slovak, as 
long as the substance remains the same you are not helping America 
or its cold war interests. You are certainly making the Slovak people 
over there feel that they are in a more hopeless position today than 
they were 15 or 16 years ago.” 

So I say, it is more the substance of the broadcasts rather than the 
language. 

Sure, it is important that you have it in the language of the peopie, 
but I would say the substance is more important. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Hrobak, do you have a sample broadcast on which 
you are basing this criticism somewhere in your files? 

Mr. Hropax. I don’t have it with me. 

Mr. Hays. I know that, but do you have it in your office? 

Mr. Hropax. Yes, I have that in my office. 
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Mr. Hays. Would you care to submit to this committee that broad- 
cast or a series of them, and your suggestions as to what is wrong 
with them and what should be said instead of that? 

Mr. Hropax. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I believe this could be done right 
away, because Mr. Bentley has a lot of these on hand. I had corre- 
spondence with him and several others who were on the committee be- 
fore, and copies of the letters I sent to Mr. Dulles, and then especially 
the insulting one from Mr. J. R. Poppele in the division, where he 
simply just as much as said, “What the heck, the Slovacks—what are 
you barking about—the Slovaks?” 

If you want me to quote, he stated that there was within recent 
years an “independent Slovak state existing from March 14, 1939, un- 
til April 1945. It was a Nazi puppet state which embraced all the 
main tenets of the German Nazi regime.” 

When the Slovak people heard ‘that, I asked him, “Will you please 
give that to the Members of Congress, to the Members of the House 
F oreign Affairs Committee and to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee so they can see that?” Because I could not believe he was 
stating the policy of the Government or the mind of the Congress 
of the United States. I wrote to him and told him: 

“The Slovaks at home and elsewhere in the world, including Ameri- 

cans of Slovak descent, do not believe that—and never did—so why 
should you or anyone else in the service of the United States Govern- 
ment? If that is your honest conviction, and you speak for the 
USIA, Mr. Poppele, the Slovak League of America and the Slovak 
people respectfully request you to prove the accusation which is based 
on the lying propaganda of enemies of the Slovak people. Indeed, 

e ask that you prove this serious charge to the United States Con- 
gress and the American public.” 

There were more. I have 8 or 10 others. 

Mr. Hays. I would like you to submit them, and we will evaluate 
them. I think you must keep in mind one thing, that this committee 
cannot get into the theory of whether Czechoslovakia should be one 
nation or whether it should be two independent nations. That is 
beyond our powers to do anything about. It is a matter about which 
there is a good deal of disagreement between the Czechs and the 
Slovaks and between the Slovaks and the Slovaks and between the 
Czechs and the Czechs. I do not think you can hold it against the 
Voice of America that they have refused to take sides in this argu- 
ment about whether there should be two countries or one or none 
as there is at the present time, because that is what it amounts to be- 
cause it is under the domination of Russia. 

I think the most important thing, of course, is to point out the 
difference between our system and the communistic system, and the 
difference between a free government and a slave government. When 
we get into the furtherances of it, you could get into that same situa- 
tion in a great many areas. You might want to have an argument 
about whether there should be a Croatia or a Slovenia or a Bosnia, 
or whether a Herzegovina or a Siberia—whether you should break 
up a lot of nations. 

The fact of the matter is, we fought a civil war in this country 
about whether there should be 1 or 2, and some people think we ought 
to have 3 or 4 at the saunas alien Arkansas 1 by itself. 
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I think the Voice of America cannot make that decision. 

Mr. Hrosax. I can appreciate that very well, Mr. Chairman, but 
here you have a booklet which was put out in 1954. The Slovaks 
are not asking any more; neither are the Croatians or Slovenes or 
anyone else. This is the ninth semiannual report of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Information, a letter from the Acting Chair- 
man, United States Advisory Commission on Information, transmit- 
ting this ninth semiannual report of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information pursuant to section 603 of Public Law 
402, 80th Congress. 

This is one thing that we have kept on hammering at, and asking 
for nothing special, no special grants. We do not expect Congress 
or the State Department or the STA to come out and say, “Fellows, 
we are for a free Slovakia” or “we are for a free Croatia.” We 
never did and don’t expect it now. 

Then, of course, Mr. Streibert, or whoever it was, repeated it here 
in his reasons for the above recommendations. 

The President has handed down to the Agency a directive which defines its 
mission as follows: 

The purpose of the United States Information Agency shall be to submit 
evidence to peoples of other nations by means of communication techniques 
that the objectives and policies of the United States are in harmony with and 
will advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, and peace, 

I say and repeat, this never has been the case with the Slovaks. We 
are not expecting something which is unreasonable. All we are say- 
ing is, Don’t tell us you are for the freedom of the Slovak ple, 
the Croatians, and Ukrainians, Estonians, and Latvians, when: in 
the meantime people are hired in the Voice of America who have 
been members of the National Front Government in Czechoslovakia 
which was absolutely Communist dominated; when the man who was 
private secretary to the leader of the Slovak postwar group, Mr. 
Joseph Lettrich, who all of a sudden became the head of a demo- 
cratic Slovak party over there, a party which never existed prior to 
the war, when Mr. Brano Lajda i ns to work for the Voice of 
America even today. He was with VOA in 1957 doing broadcasts of 
some of the proceedings the Slovak League had in 1957, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in connection with its golden jubilee anniversary. Mr. Lettrich 
signed two agreements recorded even in his book which he wrote here 
in America. He signed an agreement with the Reds in 1943 and 
another one in 1945. His secretary, Mr. Lajda, works for the Voice 
of America. 

Nobody in the USIA or in any committee can convince me that 
Mr. Lettrich, or else the Council of Free Czechoslovakia, of which 
he is a member, had nothing to do with, Mr. Lajda’s appointment 
in VOA. I cannot believe that. 

We can name others. These objectionable practices have been going 
on since VOA’s inception. 

The Slovak League of America and the groups associated with it, 
which number about 300,000 members, the largest fraternal organiza- 
tion we have here in America, are all American institutions., Our pri- 
mary interest is the welfare and security of the United States, because 
in this problem, concerning not only us, but the Sloyenes and Ukrain- 


ians and others, for we all have the same problem, we sincerely believe 
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the United States will not come out and tell anybody, “You fellows 
must live under the Russians. You fellows must submit tothe Czechs. 
You fellows must be under Tito.” That. is not. American. That is 
not the kind of story we want to tell or promote here or abroad. 

Mr. Hays. Do you allege that the Voice of America has said this 
to Croatians or Slovaks, that you must be under the Czechs? 

Mr. Hropax. No;, not using those words, but when you give 10 
or 12 of their men a chance to earn $500 or $600 a month and large 
organizations representative of Americans of Slovak origin have abso- 
lutely no influence, or voice in the Voice of America, then there is 
something basically wrong. They don’t have to use those words. 
We have had that argument over and over again. The day the Hun- 
garian revolution broke, we were with Mr. Dulles for about 25 minutes, 
and the Hungarian group happened to be there at the same time. 
“4 just broke loose while we were there. He mentioned the same 
thing. 

I have a little paper here, Mr. Chairman, which I will leave with 
you. Itisastatement that I had left with Mr. Dulles; and I thought 
at that time, because I had great faith, that possibly the change in 
administration might bring about a change of policy in the Voice of 
America. 

I will tell you, I have been registered a Democrat all my life, but 
I thought a change might bring about an improvement. I am sorry 
to say this has not happened. Quite the contrary. Things have gone 
from bad to worse. In fact, one of the broadcasts was a Christmas 
broadcast. I had sent it to the Voice of America, and Radio Free 
Europe, on condition that they not label me “Czechoslovak,” because 
I was born in America, my nine children were born here, I was edu- 
cated here, and they are all educated here. Just say it is a message 
from the president of the Slovak League of America, or else from 
the editor of the Union, I wrote. 

I had the same answer from both VOA and RFE: “Mr. Hrobak, 
since you request that the name ‘Appalachian Czechoslovak’ not 
be used with your name in any manner, whatsoever, we are sorry 
we cannot use the broadeast.” So what could I do? 

I sent it to our people in Italy, where the Italian Government 
beamed it without charge or objections to Slovakia. We sent it to 
Madrid. Franco’s government, through a friend who is known there, 
asked them to do it, and they broadcast it to Slovakia, without objec- 
tions or charge. 

A leading American organization, a man who leads an American 
organization, cannot get the message beamed over the Voice of Amer- 
ica, which is supposed to be the voice of this country, but has to go to 
two different foreign countries, and of course indirectly through peo- 

le he knows, to get that message beamed to own relatives and friends 
in Slovakia. 

Mr. Hays, here is a statement that I saved. There is nothing po- 
litical about it. This is the one we presented in 1956 to Mr. Dulles, 
and we showed it to different men, asking whether they would be 
willing to make such a statement. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

Since the administration of the Government of the United States has been 


taken over by President Eisenhower, I do not know of a single instance that it 
has denied the ethnic individuality of the Slovak nation. 
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The administration of President Eisenhower is aware: of the nistorical fact 
that the Slovaks are not Ozechs and that the Czechs are not Slovaks, and it is 
doing what it can under the circumstances to right the wrong impressions of 
the past. 

It is our fond and prayerful hope that the Czechs will not deny to their Slo- 
vak brethren those blessings which they seek for themselves: freedom and po- 
litical independence. It is my firm conviction that as free.and political equals, 
the Slovaks and Czechs, in union with the rest of the Christian democratic 
nations, could and would more effectively fight the greatest scourge visited upon 
mankind—materialistic communism. 

Certainly all Americans, and especially the administration of President Eisen- 
hower, stand for a free world—a world in which all nations, including the Slo- 
vak nation, can freely develop their spiritual;and material resources without 
outside interference, mutually aiding each other to create a better and more 
peaceful, a more just and more prosperous world. 


Mr. Hays. Have you any questions, Mrs. Kelly ? 

Mrs. Ketty. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

In the last sentence of your statement you demand that all further 
firings be stopped, and so. forth. Can you.tell me how many have 
been separated or, as you say, fired as a’result of the new directive? 

Mr. Hrosax. I don’t know the exact figure, but quite a few of them 
have been fired. We joined the other groups. This information we 
have from the main office. I am a vice president of the group. Mr. 
Deac sends the information as executive vice president and director of 
activities to the groups, and that is where I have it from. 

Mrs. Ketty. What is the number? 

Mr. Hrosax. There could be no firings in our group. The Slovak 
League does not have a single person employed whom we recom- 
mended. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Could you find out and submit it for the record ? 

Mr. Hropax. Yes; I will request that from our NCAEG office. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, November 3, 1958. 
Mr. GENE KowALSKI, 
Publications Manager, National Confederation of American Ethnic 
Groups, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. KowatskI: This is in reply to your letter of October 24 requesting 
certain information about recent Voice of America changes. 

The following are the answers to questions you pose: 

1. How many employees have been separated in the course of present changes? 

Fifty-two (two American citizens ; remainder aliens). 

2. How many of these lost their jobs in the foreign-language sections? (If 
possible, section breakdown would be helpful.) 

All of them. 


Washington: Munich: 
ee oe oy oe aeeeeaet 1 Te ae jee 5 
wi, Mi oh es 5 1 ak gt Nae tpl ee 6 
— 5 iat ec ttle a Ath etis 6 
agi MARR ER es 6 alae tA lal ete Re 5 
DU oo laeenieceti tien 5 
io Sai deed cen eighteen aes 3 
UU oi ee 10 
oe oath etl eae Salad ce el 6 
Ro cccteseerlcd ennui enee ace 46 


3. How many employees lost their jobs in the USIA Munich operations? (If 
possible, section breakdown would be helpful.) 

See above. 

4. How many foreign-language desks are being discontinued ? 

Two: (a) Domestic, 1; (0) Munich, 1. 
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5. How many foreign-language desks are being reduced? 

Program originations in four languages have been reduced. Repeat pro- 
grams in all Soviet-orbit languages have been reduced in varying degrees ac- 
cording to the available facilities. 

6. How many hours of worldwide English broadcasts? 

: une 1958, 7% ; August 1958, 13; October 1958, 15. 

How many hours of broadcasts in Russian? |. 
5 une 1958, 12; August 1958, 11; October 1958, 74. 
I trust that this information will be of use to you. 
Sincerely, 
Henry Loomis, 
Director, Broadcasting Service. 


Mrs. Ketiy, That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Mr, Hrobak. 

We have here a letter from Dr. Stephan Vytvytsky. Do you want 
your letters, Doctor, included as part of the record? 


STATEMENT OF DR. STEPHAN VYTVYTSKY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL REPUBLIC IN EXILE 


Dr. Vyrvyrsxy. I wrote a letter to Mr. Ewing, an official of the 
Agency, and I think I shall ask to read this statement and ask that 
you treat it as my statement, 


Dear Mr. Ewrne: Thank you for your letter dated September 18, 1958. It 
gives me the opportunity to clarify several questions bearing on your intention 
to shorten the time devoted by the Voice of America to broadcasts in the 
Ukrainian language. 

You motivate this decision by the fact that Bolshevik jamming of Voice of 
America broadcasts makes necessary the reinforcement of technical facilities, 
If this is so, then it seems that the simplest solution would be to allot-additional 
funds required to adapt equipment and facilities to achieve this purpose. In- 
stead of this, however, your Agency intends to lower the time devoted to live 
Ukrainian broadcasts and to utilize this time to increase the English and Russian 
language programs. 

Lou state in your letter that English language broadcasts are not jammed and 
that, therefore, the Information Service has decided to increase broadcasts in the 
English language. There must be a reason why they are not jammed—either 
they are felt by the regime to be ineffective or else they have so few listeners 
that it is not worth jamming them. Increasing the length of English language 
broadcasts will alone neither make them more effective nor gain a larger audi- 
ence. If, however, they should be so effective as to be deemed a nuisance by the 
Soviet Government or should they gain a larger audience, it seems more than 
likely that they will in due course also be jammed. Therefore, it may be ques- 
tioned whether this will be an improvement over the status quo—and it will have 
been gained in part at the expense of broadcasts in the Ukrainian language 
which, as Soviet jamming testifies, are already effective and of danger to the 
Soviet regime. 

The Russian language breadcasts are to be increased at the cost of those in 
Ukrainian. In your letter you write, “This decision was based on the fact that 
Russian has become the major language throughout the Soviet Union.” I have 
already indicated elsewhere that the chief instrument of Bolshevik policy, hos- 
tile toward the non-Russian nationalities, is Russification. And the chief means 
of Russification is diminishing the rights and use of non-Russian tongues. Your 
decision is tantamount to the adoption of these tactics and will be judged as 
such by the oppressed nationalities. It seems to me that it is hardly in the in- 
terest of American policy that Russian become in fact the only language in the 
U. 8. S. R. and that it continue to serve as the means for the molding of the 
people of the Soviet Union into one uniform Russo-Bolshevik type thinking in 
terms of world conquest. 

Your decision to diminish the time devoted to Ukrainian-language broad- 
casts might well be taken by the Ukrainian people as a painful affront—it would 
surely be considered such by any people. 
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It should be superfluous for me to attempt to demonstrate what significance 
its language has for a people, how that language expresses its spiritual essence, 
everything that it holds highest and dearest. Your decision is a blow at the 
most sensitive spot in the whole complex of national feelings and it comes at 
the particular time when the Ukrainian people want most your moral support. 
Your decision comes at a time when Soviet officers of Ukrainian origin are de- 
manding that Ukrainian books be provided for their soldiers to read, when 
Ukrainian authors are waging a struggle for the rights of their language. 

Your decision will not increase this sympathy of the Ukrainian and other 
non-Russian peoples, always believing in America’s leadership in the fight for 
the human freedom. It will create the impression that United States policy is 
not interested in the aims of subjugated peoples in the U. 8. 8S. R. Because 
of their struggle for political liberation, the enslaved non-Russian peoples are 
the natural allies of the Western World and particularly the United States. 
They are allies worthy of even greater attention because they live inside the 
U.S. 8. R. 

It is in the undoubted interest of the struggle against Bolshevism that the 
Russian nation participate in it to the fullest. If the Russian people truly 
desired the fall of Bolshevism then it would coordinate its activities with those 
of the non-Russian peoples. But, most tragically, the Russians—with few ex- 
ceptions—seem to cherish their national imperialistic interests higher than their 
personal liberty. 

A great number of Russian intellectuals have unfortunately been blinded by 
the successes of the Russo-Bolshevik aggression which has created an empire of 
dimensions hitherto unknown to history. Thanks to this, the feeling of Russian 
nationalism has risen to the point where it has bound its interests to the politi- 
cal goals of Bolshevism which spurs on Russian national ambitions toward 
world domination. 

The course set by Bolshevik policy is in essence the course of Russian im- 
perialism which is, again very tragically, not alien to the Russian people. 

You state in your letter that your decision to shorten the time devoted to 
Ukrainian broadcasts (with the concurrent increase in Russian-language trans- 
missions) is not the expression of any change in the policy of the United States 
toward the enslaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain. The enslaved peoples 
would be happy to note expressions of the United States policy which is favor- 
able to their struggle for liberation. If we may assume that the present policy 
is in fact favorable to these peoples then it would follow that your above-men- 
tioned decision is also in fact an expression of a change in official policy in rela- 
tion to those peoples for the worse. It is hard to deny that this decision is of 
an essentially political nature. 

There are many ways to gain friends for the United States abroad. Some are 
effective and some are less effective. Money spent in foreign aid will alone 
not produce loyal friendship. The obligations imposed by gratitude for material 
aid are seldom the weilsprings of sympathy and love for the benefactor. What 
is needed is the warmth of human and moral bonds of friendship. In no event 
can the violation of a people’s most cherished national feeling serve as a means 
for strengthening of friendship and sympathy. May I add that the Soviet radio 
in Kiev doubled at the same time the Ukrainian broadcasts designed for foreign 


listeners. 

In Ukrainian circles the opinion is that the shortening of the 
Ukrainian programs is the prelude of the subsidence of the ‘Voice of 
America and it might be the preparation for the policy of so-called 
coexistence. The Bolshevik coexistence will be a failure. 

First, the Bolsheviks carry the war by means of peace. It means 
the infiltration by their agents and sympathizers of the foreign coun- 
tries, the undermining of the economic, social, and politic: al order, 
and acquisition of knowledge of the partner’s country, ruffling of the 
hostile alliances. The direct military action would then be unneces- 
sary, or such an action would be but a termination of previous peaceful 
activities. 

Secondly, the prospective partner represents the contrary concepts 
of the highest values of the human life. We hold the truth as truth, 
they hold the lie as truth; we respect our comitments as our moral 
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obligations, they consider their pledges as a way of baffling and over- 
coming of their partners. 

Thirdly, any empire is compelled to aim and resort to aggression 
because of its constant insecurity, and it is an organic aggressor. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Doctor. Could we have a copy of Mr. 
Ewing’s letter to which this is a reply ? 

Dr. Vytvytsky. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. 

(The letter requested is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, September 18, 1958. 
Dr. STEPHAN VYTVYTSKY, 
President of the Ukrainian National Republic in Ezile, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. Vytvytsky: I am writing you concerning the Voice of America’s 
Ukrainian broadcasts following your conversation with Messrs. Stefan and Eliot 
of the State Department. 

An extensive survey of Voice of America programing recently was completed 
to find out how we could concentrate our total radio resources on priority targets. 
The study revealed that we were broadcasting too many programs on too few 
transmitters to penetrate Russian jamming of our broadcasts to the Soviet orbit 
effectively. It was, therefore, decided that it is better to transmit one program 
in a given language with sufficient power to reach the listener rather than to 
transmit two or more programs in the same language none of which had much 
hope of penetrating severe jamming. 

Ukrainian was one of the languages so affected. Instead of originating two 
80-minute programs daily, we intend to concentrate our facilities on one 30- 
minute broadcast daily, broadcast at a good evening hour and repeated at break- 
fast time. Instead of 6 transmitters utilizing a total of 305 kilowatts of power, 
the new plan makes available 19 transmitters with 1,225 kilowatts of power. 

In addition, the Voice of America has found that there is practically no Soviet 
jamming of English language broadcasts. So we are increasing our broadcasts 
in the English language to the Soviet bloc. There will also be a small increase 
in Russian. This decision was based on the fact that Russian has become the 
major language throughout the Soviet Union. The leadership group—the tech- 
nicians and intellectuals of the Soviet Union all know and understand Russian. 
These changes reflect no change in the policy of the United States toward captive 
people behind the Iron Curtain. 

We believe they add up to an effort to deliver our radio broadcasts more 
effectively in order to reach key audiences at the most desirable listening time. 

I hope this information will be useful to your organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon A. EwI1na, 
Acting Director, Broadcasting Service. 


Mr. Hays. Before closing this hearing today, I would lke to say, 
Mr. Deac, if you can provide to Dr. Westphal substantiating proof of 
the statements made in the statement which was read for Mr. Dobrea 
that we would like to have them, and I would like you to confer with 
Dr. Westphal in my absence and get this matter set up so we can go 
into these charges point by point. I would like to have your evidence 
so we can call in the people necessary either to substantiate or refute 
these charges. 

Mr. Deac. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays. There will be another hearing at the call of the Chair. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 


(Whereupon the committee adjourned at 3:30 p. m., subject to call 
of the Chair. ) 
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(The following material was submitted for the record either at the 
request of members of the subcommittee or upon the initiative of 
individuals who wished to bring the information to the attention of 
the subcommittee. ) 


COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN AFFAIRS, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE V. ALLEN, 
Director, United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: During a continuation of the hearings on USIA activities, 
Dr. Lev Dobriansky made this statement : 

“At this juncture I should like to bring to the committee’s attention an 
apparent contradiction in the stand by USIA on the matter of Russian language 
broadcasts. In correspondence with our legislators who inquired into this, 
USIA officials explicitly state that the time taken from the curtailed non- 
Russian-language broadcasts will be given to increased Russian-language broad- 
casts; that, as one puts it, ‘Under the new plan, programs originated in Russian 
will be increased by one-half hour. * * *’ Yet, when this matter was raised dur- 
ing Mr. Allen’s testimony, he and his aids bent forward to stress that the Rus- 
sian program will be reduced. Could it be that the new plan has suddenly been 
altered or are different things said in different places? This point deserves some 
clarification.” 

Congresswoman Kelly has asked that you clarify this point, as suggested by 
Dr. Dobriansky. An early reply will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wayne L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Foreign 
Operations. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, October 9, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Foreign 
Operations, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of October 6, 1958. You 
requested clarification of the point raised in the following testimony before your 
subcommittee by Dr. Lev Dobriansky: 

“At this juncture I should like to bring to the committee’s attention an apparent 
contradiction in the stand by USIA on the matter of Russian language broadcasts. 
In correspondence with our legislators who inquired into this, USIA officials 
explicitly state that the time taken from the curtailed non-Russian-language 
broadcasts will be given to increased Russian language broadcasts; that, as one 
puts it, ‘Under the new plan, programs originated in Russian will be increased 
by one-half hour. * * *’ Yet, when this matter was raised during Mr. Allen’s 
testimony, he and his aids bent forward to stress that the Russian programs 
will be reduced. Could it be that the new plan has suddenly been altered or are 
different things said in different places? This point deserves some clarification.” 

I believe Dr. Dobriansky’s confusion results from failure to distinguish between 
program originations in the Russian language and total broadcast time in Rus- 
sian, which includes repeat broadcasts of the original program material. It is 
true that the Agency has planned and still does plan to increase Russian origina- 
tion time by one-half hour daily, although it has not yet been possible to put this 
plan into effect because of a temporary shortage of trained personnel. At the 
same time, as I stated in oral testimony before your subcommittee on September 
22, total broadcast time in Russian per 24-hour day, counting both originations 
and repeat broadcasts, has been reduced from 11 to 71% hours each day. This 
reduction in overall Russian time is necessary to bring about the desired concen- 
tration of transmitter strength and is part of the same overall pattern of trans- 
mitter concentration observable in other languages of Hastern Europe. 

We have introduced the new program schedule as an experiment. I intend to 
keep the matter under constant review, in a determined effort to accomplish the 
purpose intended, which is to increase the effectiveness of our broadcasting. 
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Since Mrs. Kelly requested this clarification, I am providing her with a copy 
of this letter. 
Sincerely, 


GeorcGE V. ALLEN, Director. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


October 6, 1958. 
Hon. Greorce V. ALLEN, 


Director, United States Information Agency 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ALLEN: During the course of the hearings on USIA, Mr. George 
Dobrea made the following statement: 


“POLICY SUBVERSION 


“NCAEG suggests the subcommittee order USIA to produce copies of their 
entire press output since the Formosa Straits dispute began. They have con- 
eee opposed the official United States policy since the Chinese Reds attacked 

uemoy.” 

Will you please supply to the staff consultant of the subcommittee, Mr. West- 
phal, your “entire press output since the Formosa Straits dispute began.” This 
should include English translations of all press statements. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Foreign 
Operations. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, October 8, 1958. 
Hon. WayNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Foreign 
Operations, Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with the request in your letter of October 
6, 1958, the United States Information Agency will make available to the staff 
consultant of your subcommittee our “entire press output since the Formosa 
Straits dispute began.” 

I understand Mr. Westphal has already been in touch with our general coun- 
sel, Mr. DuVal, concerning this request. 

I do not believe it will be necessary for the Agency to comment on Mr. Do- 
brea’s allegation that the Agency has “consistently opposed official United States 
policy“ since the committee itself will be able to judge the value of this accu- 
sation. 

I enclose for your information in this connection a copy of the instructions 
which went out to all public affairs officers on October 3, 1958. This instruction, 
like all others, was cleared with the Department of State before it went out. It 
is unclassified. 

Sincerely, 
GeorGE V. ALLEN, Director. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 


October 3, 1958. 
Outgoing message via wireless file. 


Sent to Potomac Cable No. 10. 


United States policy in the Taiwan Strait has been reaffirmed and reempha- 
sized in the most recent press conferences of Secretary Dulles and President 
Hisenhower. A number of significant points emerge from a study of their replies 
to the questions of American reporters. 

First and foremost is the point that the United States will not bow to foree— 
but United States policy remains flexible. As the President said: “The basic is- 
sue, as we see it, is to avoid a retreat in the face of force.” Later, he pointed out: 
“We shall have, if we have a cease-fire, an opportunity to negotiate in good faith. 
* * *” Similarly, the Secretary, while rejecting “retreat under fire,” stated that 
“our policy * * * is flexible and adapted to the situation that we have to meet. 
If the situation we have to meet changes, our policies change with it.” 
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In another exchange, Mr. Dulles made it clear the United States is seeking a 
mutual and reciprocal renunciation of the use of force in the Taiwan Strait, ex- 
cept for purposes of self-defense. At the same time, such a renunciation of the 
use of force would involve no renunciation of territorial claims by either side. 
“There is,” as the Secretary said, “nothing really new in our attitude” in this 
respect, the same point having been reiterated at Geneva by the United States in 
the negotiations with the Chinese Communists. 

Like the Secretary, the President questioned the wisdom and the need of main- 
taining large forces on Quemoy and Matsu. Said the President: “I believe, as a 
soldier, that was not a good thing to do, to have all those troops there.” Ina 
concurrent view, Mr. Dulles stated: “If there were a cease-fire in the area 
which seemed to be reasonably dependable, I think it would be foolish to keep 
these large forces on these islands.” However, the Secretary stressed that the 
“problem is, how do you prevent a retreat at the initial point of thrust from 
gathering a momentum which will go on from there?’ Vital in this respect 
would be the impact upon the governments and the peoples of Asia. 

Both Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles joined in clarifying the United States 
view of the precise importance of the disputed offshore islands. ‘We don’t 
intend to have a war just on account of Quemoy and Matsu,” said the Secretary. 
“If that was all there was to it, there wouldn’t be any problem.” But it is the 
Chinese Communists themselves who have proclaimed, as the President pointed 
out to the press, “that their effort is not confined by any matter of means to 
Quemoy and Matsu, and not only to Formosa, but to driving the United States 
forces out of the Western Pacific.” 

In the same connection, Mr. Dulles made it plain that “we do not have any 
legal commitment to defend the offshore islands.” He continued: “We do not 
want to make any such commitment. We do not have it today.” Under the law, 
the President can use United States forces for the defense of the offshore 
islands if he believes this necessary for the defense of Formosa. “That is the 
way it was understood, and that is the way we want it,” said Mr. Dulles. 

The Secretary went on to explain that “if the United States believed that 
these islands could be abandoned without its having any adverse impact upon 
the potential defense of Formosa and the treaty area, we would not be thinking 
of using [United States] forces there.” But the point is that a relationship 
exists between the defense of the offshore islands and the defense of Formosa— 
a relationship resulting from Chinese Communists threats to take not merely 
Quemoy and Matsu but to push on and eject the United States as well as the 
Nationalists from the whole area. 

The President made short work of Sino-Soviet claims that the United States 
had no business interfering in a “civil war” over offshore islands. If this is a 
civil war, observed the President, “why is Russia already saying, through Mr. 
Khrushchev in his letters, that they are ready to participate in this war?’ His 
mention of the Russian Communist leader’s missives recalls the sharp contrast 
between the United States and Soviet positions in the controversy. 

This contrast was underlined by Mr. Dulles in his September 25 speech. 
“There has been,” he noted, “no aggressive or offensive use of force by the 
United States or by the Republic of China against Communist China.” In 
contrast, the Soviet Union, besides furnishing vast amounts of military aid to 
the Communist Chinese, is aiding and abetting them in a use of force against 
the Republic of China. The latest Khrushchev letter—the one the President 
rejected—boasted that the Chinese Communists, with Soviet support, would 
expel the United States from the entire Formosa area. 

The Secretary invited the world to judge “which of our two nations serves the 
cause of peace and where lies the responsibility for the danger of war.” 

In the same address, the Secretary set forth what might be termed the United 
States position in a nutshell when he said: 

“President Eisenhower and I have made clear that in these [Warsaw] talks 
we will not be a party to any arrangements which would prejudice the right of 
our trusted and loyal ally, the Republic of China. But so far es we are con- 
cerned, we would find acceptable any arrangement which, on the one hand, did 
not involve surrender to force or the threat of force, and, on the other hand, 
eliminated from the situation features that could reasonably be regarded as 
provocative or which were, to use the President’s words, a ‘thorn in the side of 
peace.’ ” 

Despite what the President called family differences over the stationing of 
forces on the offshore islands, the United States intends to live up fully to its 
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obligations to the Republic of China and at the same time bend every effort 
for the achievement of a peaceful solution to the present crisis. 

“We refuse to be discouraged,” said the Secretary. “We continue the chal- 
lenge of a peaceful settlement, a settlement which would meet every reasonable 
demand of the situation. That is our rejoinder to the Communist challenge of 
force * * *,” 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, October 8, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Foreign 
Operations, Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


DeaR Mr. Hays: During the hearings on October 6 various references were 
made to the listening audience of the Voice of America around the world, par- 
ticularly inside the Soviet Union. 

The enclosed despatch from Stockholm, which has just come across my desk, is 
indicative of one of the means by which we obtain information on whether we 
are heard. Since we were asked about this matter, the present letter and the 
report might be useful as a part of the record. It is unclassified. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE V. ALLEN, Director. 
Subject: IBS: Voice of America effectiveness mentioned in the Swedish press. 

The post encloses two clippings from the Swedish press, which might be of 
interest to IBS and VOA programing staffs. 

According to the article published by Géteborgs-Tidningen (Liberal) on Septem- 
ber 11, the technical quality of the Swedish radio’s shortwave broadcasts are 
heavily criticized by Swedish seamen and Swedes who reside abroad. An excerpt, 
including a statement made by Captain Ramhorn, Malmé, follows: “It is for- 
tunate that we seamen have BBC and Voice of America’s broadcasts to fill our 
need for news and entertainment. The Swedish shortwave broadcasts which we 
seafarers are so dependent on for our recreation, are almost annoying to listen 
to because of the poor signal strength.” The article also states that Captain 
Ramhorn’s opinion is shared by the officers and crews on a number of Swedish 
merchant vessels, as well as by a returning Swede who has been attached to the 
U. N. battalion in the Suez area. 

The article published in Stockholm-Tidningen (Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions )on September 18 and written by one of the newspaper’s special 
correspondents who made a recent trip to the Soviet Union, carried the following 
excerpt: “ * * * On the other hand there seem to be groups which directly 
sympathize with the westerners. An acquaintance of mine came into contact with 
a group of students, who regularly listen to Voice of America. According to 
these students, there was a grim feeling among the students in Moscow toward 
the Soviet Government and Red Army during the Hungarian Revolution. * * *” 


JOHN A. JONES, Jr., 
Acting Public Affairs Officer. 





SoclETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF WorLD WarlIIlI, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., October 8, 1958. 
Congressman WAYNE L. HAYES, 
Chairman of House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hayes: As a nonprofit educational organization the Society 
for the Prevention of World War III has been working in the field of interna- 
tional relations for many years. It is in this connection that we read with 
interest press reports regarding testimony before your committee on the prob- 
lems facing the United States Information Agency. 

Having followed closely the propaganda warfare conducted against the United 
States by totalitarian governments, we believe that the work of the USIA is of 
vital importance to the security and world standing of our country. Indeed, it 
is our considered judgment that the challenge posed by the diabolical tactics of 
our opponents require an enlargement both in scope and in content of the 
USIA’s operations. 
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For example, the functions and techniques of Radio Cairo and its affiliated 
networks go far beyond what might be regarded as a legitimate information 
service. Actually, this vast radio network is a key organizer of the subversive 
forces which have undermined some Middle Eastern States and threaten the 
independenence of those States which continue to oppose the insatiable ambi- 
tions of President Nasser. Moreover, the Cairo radio, by combining threats with 
falsehoods, helps to demoralize the opposition of prospective victims thereby 
paving the way for the seizure of power such as was recently the case in Iraq. 
Only today (October 8, 1958) the New York Times reported a stepped up anti- 
United States drive by Radio Cairo in which the United States is accused of 
plotting aggression. A radio broadcast from Syria insulted the President of 
the United States mocking at the President’s previous illnesses. 

Under these circumstances it is the society’s conviction that present congres- 
sional support of the USIA is incommensurate with the great tasks confronting 
it. Itis our hope that Congress will reexamine this matter with the view towards 
making it possible for the USIA to function in its full potential. In this con- 
nection we are enclosing herewith some correspondence which we have had with 
the USIA on the various problems associated with its operation. You will note 
that our letters contain recommendations for a more efficient utilization of 
available opportunities so as to counteract the inflammatory and vicious propa- 
ganda of our opponents. 

Very sincerely yours, 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF WorLp Wak III, Inc., 
ALBERT SIMARD, Secretary. 
IsiporE LipscHutz, Treasurer. 


SocrETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF WORLD WAR III, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 22, 1958. 
Mr. GrEorGE V. ALLEN, 
Director, United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ALLEN: As the leader of the free world the United States faces a 
grave challenge in the present Middle East crisis which threatens world peace. 
The issues involved have a direct bearing on the right of all countries, large and 
small, to work out their own destiny without interference from outside subversion. 

A key element in the present Middle Hast crisis is the role and activities of the 
Cairo propaganda machine. We have written to the United States Information 
Agency regarding this matter on previous occasions where we have set down some 
of our thoughts. (Kindly see our letters of September 12, 1957, October 30, 1957, 
November 25, 1957.) We should now like to elaborate still further on this vital 
subject. 

(1) In our previous correspondence we stressed the fact that the West could 
imperil its own position in the Middle East if it placed secondary significance on 
the propaganda warfare waged by the Cairo radio and its affiliated networks. 
The activities of the Cairo radio which, as you know, are under the strict control 
and direction of the Nasser regime, go beyond the ordinary functions of a medium 
which allegedly is dedicated to public enlightenment. In our opinion, it is one of 
the major spearheads in Egypt’s drive for the ultimate domination of the Moslem 
and Arab worlds which includes vast sections of Asia and Africa. 

(2) The Cairo radio does more than hurl hate inciting propaganda against 
the West. It actually is a key organizer of the subversive forces which have 
undermined some Middle Eastern States and threaten the independence of those 
states which continue to oppose Nasser’s insatiable ambitions. Moreover, the 
Cairo radio, by combining threats with falsehoods, helps to demoralize the 
opposition of prospective victims thereby paving the way for the seizure of power, 
such as was recently the case in Iraq. 

(3) The functions and techniques of the Cairo radio are similar to those which 
characterized the Deutscher Rundfunk (German radio broadcasting system) 
which was under the direction of Hitler’s chief propagandist, Joseph Goebbels. 
As mentioned in our previous correspondence, the similarity between Goebbels’ 
radio network and the Cairo radio network is not purely coincidental. It is a 
well-known fact that Hitler’s top experts in the field of propaganda warfare and 
subversion are now working for the Cairo radio. In our opinion, these techniques 
represent direct interference in the internal affairs of other countries which was 
also the case of the Deutscher Rundfunk under Hitler. 
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(4) From time to time the Cairo radio calls for the assassination of political 
leaders in other countries who refuse to knuckle down to the wishes of Nasser. 
At the same time, the Cairo radio has accelerated its attacks against the West 
with the United States being the main target. For example, ever since the 
landing of the marines in Lebanon, the Cairo radio has gone out of its way 
to incite the Lebanese population against Americans. The Cairo radio, echoed 
by its counterpart in Damascus, has been telling the Lebanese people that 
“America is killing free Lebanese,” although it is a well-known fact that the 
landing of the marines was effectuated without any untoward incident. The 
Cairo radio has charged that the United States want “to save Chamoun from 
the fate which overtook Faisal, Abdul Ilah, and Nuri es Said, the slain Iraqui 
leaders, so that the Lebanese may me tryannized and free Lebanese land colo- 
nized.” 

(5) The devastating impact that the Cairo radio has on the Arab peoples 
is generally acknowledged by all informed observers. Indeed, it has been freely 
admitted by such friendly leaders of the Arab world as President Habid Bour- 
guiba of Tunisia. It must be emphasized, too, that the Arab masses whose level 
of literacy and political maturity is low, have little access to information other 
than that passed out by the Nasser regime. Under these circumstances, the 
Cairo radio plays a major role in inciting the Arabs to violent action. 

(6) It has been the society’s contention all along that one of the fundamental! 
prerequisites for securing stability, peace and friendship in the Middle East 
requires effective countermeasures against the Cairo radio network. In this 
connection we strongly urge that our Government, perhaps in concert with 
other friendly countries, establish a powerful broadcasting network which must 
have as its point of concentration the exposing of the lies emanating from the 
Cairo radio. It goes without saying that this broadcasting network should be 
completely familiar with all the techniques of the Cairo radio and should be 
able to counterattack in a militant and forthright manner. In our opinion, 
the time has passed when the West can handle the problem of the Cairo radio 
with “kid gloves.” It is now necessary to reply in kind to the libelous defamatory 
statements of the Cairo radio. 

Replying to the distortions of the Cairo radio would be only part of the 
mission of such a radio network as we propose. It is also essential that this 
radio network take to the offensive and expose the failures of the Nasser regime 
to carry out its promises to the people in all spheres of life. Comparisons should 
be made, for example, between Nasser’s failures to uplift the conditions of the 
average Egyptian with the progress made in other countries of Asia and Africa. 
Nasser’s adventurism in the field of foreign policy must be contrasted to his 
neglect in bringing about fundamental reforms which would improve the living 
conditions of the Arab peoples under his control. 

(7) Of course, the society is in no position to advise as to where and how 
such a network should be established. However, it is our considered judgment 
that it should be organized without delay. The broadcasting network which 
we recommend, should employ a terminology which is easy to understand and 
is in the native tongues of the peoples to whom it addresses. Thus, we believe, 
much could be accomplished in the way of neutralizing the poison which flows 
daily throughout the Middle East from Cairo. 

(8) The Cairo radio’s belligerent and hate-inciting propaganda must be ex- 
posed in every possible way. For example, it would be effective, we believe, if 
our Government circulated among all members of the United Nations, on a 
regular basis, excerpts from the Cairo radio together with factual information 
exposing the lies perpetrated by these broadcasts. We believe that many mem- 
bers of the U. N. delegations are unfamiliar with the activities of the Cairo 
radio and, therefore, such a project could have beneficial results. Perhaps this 
could be expanded by having all of the United States embassies throughout the 
world publicize excerpts from the Cairo radio and the facts which expose the 
lies. This idea has other possibilities which we recommend for your considera- 
tion. During World War II the Writers War Board, under the chairmanship of 
Rex Stout, conducted a radio program which aimed at exposing the daily lies 
manufactured by the Axis powers. Perhaps a similar program could be ini- 
tiated now with the objective of exposing the Cairo radio. It may also be 
practicable to extend this project to other countries where the people are, for the 
most part, uninformed as to the threat that the Cairo radio represents to peace 
and security. 
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(9) In our letter of September 12, 1957, we referred to the suggestion of our 
treasurer, Mr. Isidore Lipschutz, that leaders of all of the major faiths take 
concert action with the view toward helping to curb propaganda warfare which 
acts aS a major impediment to peace in the Middle East. We now reiterate 
this suggestion and hope that it will receive careful consideration since the 
moral pressure of the great religious faiths can be a powerful antidote to the 
Cairo radio. 

In the same letter we stated: 

“It is essential, in our opinion, that our Government devise ways and means 
of bypassing the Nassers and go directly to the people with our message of 
friendship and peace. Unless this is done, it is very possible that the Western 
World will be confronted by a fanatical mass movement among the Arabs which 
has been poisoned through and through against the western democracies and in 
particular the United States.” 

We feel that the time is now most urgent for an intelligent, farsighted, and 
effective counteroffensive against the Cairo radio which has poisoned the politi- 
eal climate in the Middle East and has thereby increased the threat of a new 
war. It is our deepest conviction that, unless appropriate countermeasures are 
taken, the dispatch of our troops to this area will have been of no avail because 
the battle for the minds of the Arab peoples will be lost by needless default to 
the Cairo radio and the sinister forces behind it. 

As an organization which has been working the field of international rela- 
tions for many years, the society is always ready to help our Government in its 
efforts to maintain peace in the Middle East and to secure a climate that will 
pave the way for friendship between the peoples of that area and the West. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT SIMARD, 
Secretary. 
IstpoRE LIPSCHUTZ, 
Treasurer. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF WORLD Wak III, INc., 
New York, N. Y., July 31, 1958. 
Mr. GEORGE V. ALLEN, 
Director, United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. ALLEN: In our letter of July 22, 1958, we outlined some of the 
society’s views on the propaganda offensive directed against the United States 
by radio Cairo. As noted in that letter, propaganda has become a major weapon 
of aggression. Its potency, in the long run, may very well overshadow the 
employment of sheer military power. 

A case in point is the current exchange of letters between the Soviet Union 
and the Western Allies regarding a summit meeting on the Middle East crisis. 
The repetitious arguments on alleged western aggression, the time, tone, and 
content of the Soviet notes indicate the great value that the Russians place 
on propaganda as a means of triumphing over their adversaries. 

Through a phraseology which is attractive to the Arab peoples and the un- 
committed nations of the world, the Soviet notes conceal the sinister aims of 
the Kremlin. Unless the United States and the Western Allies unmask Soviet 
intentions for what they are, the international position of the West may be 
seriously undermined. 

Therefore it is urgent, in our opinion, that the case of the western democra- 
cies be made explicitly clear to all peoples and in their respective languages. 
It is also of vital importance that the case of the West reach the masses of 
peoples as well as the intellectual groups in the uncommitted areas of the 
world. 

In this connection it occurs to us that it may be feasible to convene an inter- 
national conference of individuals representing important groups from all parts 
of the world for the purpose of examining the western case vis-a-vis the So- 
viets. Such a conference, if thoroughly prepared and truly representative of 
the peoples, can be an effective forum for the western democracies to expose 
the fraudulent maneuverings of the Soviets. 

As a further measure toward exposing the Soviet position, it may be advisable 
for the West to publish a white paper on the events leading up to the present 
crisis in the Middle East. Such a paper could cite relevant documentation 
proving the subversive activities of Soviet agents in collaboration with the 
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agents of the Nasser regime. The white paper could be printed in many 
languages and given a worldwide distribution. 

Whether the above recommendations are practical at this time is, of course, 
for the United States Government to decide, but in any event we believe that 
there is no time to be lost toward taking steps that will reveal the true nature 
of Soviet policy in the Middle East and elsewhere. 

In view of the fact that the Soviet propaganda offensive is all embracing 
and since its theme rests on the allegation that Soviet “democracy” is superior 
to the western principles of freedom, it is necessary, in our opinion, that Soviet 
“democracy” be exposed for what it is. Toward this end we respectfully suggest 
the following: 

(1) A detailed exposé of the suppression of the Moslem minorities in the 
Soviet Union and the all-out attack on the Islamic religion. It is generally 
accepted that the Arabs and other members of the Islamac faith are highly 
sensitive in matters concerning their religious beliefs. It is significant that 
the Soviet attacks are usually made in the Russian language so as to min- 
imize any adverse reaction on the part of the followers of Islam. Therefore, 
we believe, that a well planned program should be developed to demonstrate the 
incompatibility of Soviet doctrine with Islam and to show that the Russians 
hope to suppress Islam. These points should be brought to the attention of the 
masses continuously. We are enclosing herewith the No. 52 issue of Prevent 
World War III, which has reprinted a short analysis of the Soviet attack against 
Islam writen by the distinguished diplomat, Mr. John C. Wiley, whose letter 
originally appeared in the New York Times of June 4, 1958. (See p. 48.) The 
views expressed by Mr. Wiley on this important subject deserve careful consid- 
eration in mapping out such a program. 

(2) It is a fact, of course, that Soviet doctrine opposes all religions and 
ealls for their elimination. Here again, we believe, there is ample opportunity 
to warn all peoples of the dangers which they may face with regard to their 
religious beliefs, should they fall prey to Soviet designs. 

(3) Linked up with the general assault on all religions is the Soviet drive 
to suppress all minorities. Officially, the Soviets take great pains in trying to 
prove to the world that they stand for the equal rights of all peoples. Yet, within 
the Soviet Union itself many minorities are victimized and exploited. This 
situation was laid bare by Mr. Justice William O. Douglas, among others, fol- 
lowing an extensive trip through Soviet central Asia. A number of his 
important finds were published in Look magazine (December 13, 1955). Justice 
Douglas shows that, as in the case of the czars, the Soviet regime continues 
to dominate minority peoples. The details concerning Soviet overlordship should 
receive wide publicity and circulation. It is the society’s belief that much 
could be done to demolish the Soviet position in the eyes of Asian and African 
peoples by shedding light on conditions within the Soviet orbit itself. 

(4) Another specific example of Soviet domination is the case of the Baltic 
States. Here, through the device of sham plebiscites, the Baltic peoples were 
forced into the Soviet orbit. As we know, they now lack all of the basic charac- 
teristics of peoples. who are free to choose their own way of life. It seems to us 
that the story of the suppression of the Baltic peoples and the liquidation of 
many of them, is one which has not been told as effectively as it should. There- 
fore, we urge the development of a program that would shed light on the direct 
and indirect methods of subversion which enabled the Soviets to subjugate the 
Baltic peoples. 

(5) The ruthless actions of the Soviet Union in Hungary, of course, are well 
known. Yet, it is questionable to what extent the masses in the Middle East 
and in the uncommitted areas are fully aware of the way the Soviets destroyed 
Hungarian independence. The details of Soviet methods in Hungary should be 
made known to all the peoples of the Middle East and in the uncommitted areas 
who have any illusions concerning Soviet intentions. For example, the ruthless 
deportation of thousands of Hungarian youth to Siberia, about whom everyone 
has forgotten, could serve as a timely warning to the youth of many lands who, 
influenced by nationalistic fervor, may feel attracted to Soviet offers of help. 

(6) The Soviet campaign against Yugoslavia is another example of the ruth- 
less and brazen methods employed by the Kremlin to force other peoples to adhere 
to their ideas and policies. Soviet threats against Yugoslavia in spite of the 
socialistic nature of the Yugoslav regime shows to what lengths Moscow will go 
if her leadership is questioned. Those who are tempted to accept this leadership 
even for reasons of expediency should be made aware of the Yugoslav experience. 
In this connection the circulation of Milovan Djilas’ book among the literate 
elements in the Arab world and in the uncommitted areas could be most helpful. 
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(7) The peoples of the Middle East who may have illusions concerning Nasser 
should be told over and over again how Syria lost its independence and became 
a stepping stone in Nasser’s drive for empire. Since the peoples of the Middle 
East are now aspiring to independence, it is of the utmost importance that they 
be told the full story of how Syria was swallowed up by Nasser, and how detri- 
mental this has been to the economy and the general welfare of the Syrians. 

The points outlined above do not, by any means, exhaust all of the possibilities 
of countering the Soviet and Cairo propaganda offensive. Nevertheless, they 
should, in our opinion, be included in a well-planned campaign to expose before 
the whole world the essence of Soviet policy. This project should be cast in 
language which is simple and clear. The countercharges against the Soviets 
should be repeated continuously, for repetition is an essential technique in any 
well-planned campaign to win the support of the vast multitudes throughout 
Asia and Africa. 

As a footnote to this letter, may we call your attention to an advertisement 
entitled “Terror in Egypt,’ which was published in the international edition of 
the New York Times (March 23, 1958). This advertisement, sponsored by the 
Free Egypt Committee, was received by the society through the mail. Because 
of its detailed exposé of Nasser’s notorious record it has occurred to us that it 
merits distribution on a worldwide basis. Parenthetically, we have been in- 
formed that all the delegations in the United Nations have also received copies 
of this advertisement. 

The views expressed in this and our previous letters are prompted by the 
society’s concern over the dangers to world peace and security which now con- 
front mankind. It is our hope that our Government will meet the challenge 
effectively. It goes without saying that the society will warmly support all 
measures which aim toward achieving a peace based on justice and freedom. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT SIMARD, Secretary. 
IstmpoRE LipscHutTz, Treasurer. 





UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, August 5, 1958. 
Mr. IstporeE LIpscHumz, 
Treasurer, Society for the Prevention of World War ITT, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. Lipscnutz: Thank you for your letter of July 22 to Director Allen 
in which you thoughtfully analyze the battle of men’s minds which is underway 
in the Middle East. He has asked me to reply. 

My colleagues and I are quite aware of the activities of the “Cairo propaganda 
machine,” as you call it, and share with you a deep concern over the kind of 
propaganda being disseminated. Hostile propaganda, however, does not go 
unchallenged. The Voice of America, one of the instruments of the United States 
Information Agency, currently is broadcasting news and commentary in Arabic 
5% hours daily. It also broadcasts half-hour programs every hour on the hour 
to the Middle East. These programs, which originate in the United States, 
are picked up and relayed by transmitters in Tangier and Rhodes. Further, 
we know these programs are being heard. The Agency has received an average 
of 7,500 letters a month since January 1 from listeners in the area. 

Still, we are not satisfied. Congress has approved, and we now are seeking 
a site for the construction of a new and very powerful transmitter in the area. 
We are, as you suggest, exploring every additional means to be heard more often 
and more clearly throughout the Middle East and Africa in an effort to go directly 
to the people with America’s story. 

Whether, in the telling of that story, the Voice of America should indulge in 
the invective and fabrication employed by Radio Cairo is another question. I do 
not think we should. I think we have far more to gain over the long run by a 
factual presentation of the news; a calm, objective analysis of the news; and a 
positive commentary on United States policy. 

Just as I was about to sign this letter, I received from Director Allen your 
letter to him of July 31. I can assure you again that much is being done along 
the lines you recommend. 

For instance, USIS posts overseas have disseminated continuously all available 
evidence of Soviet repression of religion. Moslem nations, particularly, have 
received details of the repression of Moslem minorities within the U. S. S. R. 
I might add that the analysis of the Soviet attack against Islam by former 
Ambassador Wiley, to which you refer, was carried in our press and radio output. 
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Regarding your recommendations concerning the fate of Nagy, USIA empha- 
sized again and again the shocking character of the deceit and brutality which 
directed the execution and also relayed the world’s indignant response. Overseas 
posts increased their circulation of documentary materials concerning the Hun- 
garian uprising, including the U. N. special report on Hungary, which disproved 
Soviet charges against Nagy. ‘The posts filled multiple requests for such Agency 
films as Hungarian Fight for Freedom, Memories of Budapest, and Now We 
Are Free. 

The examples listed above do not exhaust by any means the material and 
methods employed by the United States Information Agency in placing before 
the overseas audiences—whether allied with us, neutral, or against us—the real 
facts behind the Communist drive for world domination. This is in conjunction 
with our regular efforts to explain American policies and actions and to project 
the image of the United States abroad. 

I regret the delay in reply to your earlier letter. You will appreciate, I am 
sure, how involved we have been with day-to-day developments in the Middle East. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. WEATHERSBY, 
Deputy Assistant Director for Middle East, South Asia, and Africa. 





SOcIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF WorRLD WAR III, INc., 
New York, N. Y., September 11, 1958. 
Mr. GEorGE V. ALLEN, 
United States Information Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. William H. Weatherby.) 


DEAR Mr. WEATHERBY: This will acknowledge your letter of August 5, 1955, 
which is in reply to our letters to Mr. Allen concerning propaganda warfare 
waged by the Nasser regime. As stated in our letter of July 22, 1958, the Cairo 
radio serves as “a key organizer of the subversive forces which have undermined 
some Middle Eastern States and threatens the independence of those states 
which continue to oppose Nasser’s insatiable ambitions.” We believe that this 
special characteristic of Cairo propaganda should be of prime consideration in 
developing realistic countermeasures. In other words, there should be no 
illusions about the ultimate objectives which guide the policies of Cairo propa- 
ganda even though there may be moments when this propaganda is disguised 
or restrained. 

In meeting this challenge, the society has never advocated that the Voice of 
America should indulge in the invective and fabrications which are so charac- 
teristic of Radio Cairo. However, the truth can be even more interesting and 
effective than elaborate falsehoods provided that it is imparted in a manner 
and through media which would strongly influence the thinking of all con- 
cerned. Frankly, we doubt that the mere citation of bare facts or the trans- 
mitting of the text of speeches made by United States policymakers, will make 
any impression on the Arab masses. What is necessary is to present the facts 
and the views of the United States Government in ways and in simplified lan- 
guage which will strike the imagination. 

As we know, the overwhelming majority of the Arab peoples are illiterate 
and are constantly being bombarded with all sorts of sensationalisms of an 
anti-Western nature. We do not believe that there is anything intrinsically 
wrong in sensationalizing the facts and the statements of United States officials. 
On the contrary, insofar as it pertains to the peoples in the Middle East, this 
is the only effective way to reach them with our message of peace and friendship. 
In this connection, too, it is most important, in our opinion, that every lie and 
distortion passed out by Radio Cairo and its affiliate networks, be immediately 
exposed by the Voice of America. There should be no time lag in contradicting 
such lies for, as you know, the longer a lie is permitted to stand unopposed, the 
more credible does it become in the eyes of the uninformed. 

We were very pleased to learn that the USIS has been exposing Soviet 
repression of Moslems in the Soviet Union. It is important, however, that the 
facts relating to this situation, be repeated over and over again. Indeed, we 
believe that as a matter of technique, repetition should be applied constantly 
in all of our Government’s work in exposing the Cairo propaganda machine. Just 
as the repetition of lies can have a devastating affect on people who are kept in 
ignorance, so can the repetition of the truth serve as a salutary antidote. 
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We have noted some criticisms in the Eurepean press concerning the failure 
of the USIS to take a more aggressive stand against the Cairo propaganda 
machine. In all candor, we must state that this has been our feeling too and it 
was one of the reasons for communicating with your office. In this connection 
we are enclosing herewith a cartoon which appeared in the August 15 issue of 
the London Daily Express, making reference to this point. 

We are also enclosing an interesting study by a Daily Express writer on the 
contrast between the activities of the Cairo radio network, the Russian radio 
network and networks emanating from the West. If the statistics cited in his 
article are true, then it seems to us that the Western democracies have a big 
job cut out for them, so to speak. Certainly with all other resources, both 
material and spiritual, at the disposal of the West, we are at a loss to under- 
stand why so little, relatively speaking, is done to meet the challenge of our 
opponents. 

In our opinion, the expansion of the education and information agencies of our 
Government is of vital importance and, in the long run, will be more effective 
than the mere accumulation of military weapons. As you noted, there is a great 
battle underway in the Middle East for the minds of men. Nothing should 
be spared to strengthen our hand in that battle. Needless to say, the society will 
support all programs designed to expand and make even more effective the 
United States Information Agency. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT SIMARD, Secretary. 
ISIDORE LipscHUtTz, Treasurer. 


P. S.—Please find enclosed a statement which we issued on September 5. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
LopeGE 1812, 
Washington, D. C., October 29, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Foreign 
Operations, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. HAys: This letter concerns certain of the allegations set forth in the 
statement of George Dobrea, presented to your committee on October 6, which 
have come to our attention. These allegations particularly concern us as em- 
ployees of the United States Information Agency and as officers of Lodge 1812 
of the American Federation of Government Employees, AFL-CIO. 

Our existence as a bona fide union of USIA employees obviously contradicts 
one of the direct charges set forth in the statement to your committee to the 
effect that an employee union is out despite a directive to the contrary from the 
White House. 

Let us recapitulate a few facts. 

A year. ago, several of us who were already dues-paying members of the 
American Federation of Government Employees, AFL-CIO, decided to undertake 
to establish a lodge to be composed of any American employees here or abroad 
who are willing to invest a dollar a month and a little of their time in a labor 
union dedicated to the improvement of Government Service to the taxpayer and 
to the bettering of conditions of employment within the career service. 

We asked the Director of Personnel for permission to circularize the domestic 
staff with a letter and leaflets, to be distributed through usual channels of 
communication. A copy of the letter is attached. AFGE headquarters donated 
the paper and the printing. Messrs. Duckworth, Perlman, and McCart were as- 
signed by AFGE to assist us. USIA authorized our use of office space during 
lunch hours to answer questions. 

The Agency circulated an instruction setting forth the terms of civil service 
and agency regulations under which union membership is authorized. Our cir- 
cularization followed in late October 1957. 

Use of office space during lunch hours for brief meetings was approved by 
personnel. Bulletin board notices were likewise authorized and established. On 
February 24, after a week’s delay caused by the blizzard, our first general meet- 
ing was held, a Constitution approved, and officers elected. 

Since that time we have continued to enjoy use of office space, bulletin boards, 
and so forth, when so requested. 

We promptly asked for a meeting with the Director, George V. Allen. It was 
granted. A representative committee visited him and discussed our aims and 
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objectives. A photograph of this meeting was published both in the Government 
Standard and the AFL-CIO News. We gave him a statement of preliminary 
requests. He responded in writing, covering each point, approving some re- 
quests, withholding agreement on others. 

We published his reply in substance in a circularization to all members, which 
was placed on the bulletin board for all other employees to see. 

We have also had a lengthy discussion with IBS Director Henry Loomis and 
his staff and made arrangements for discussion of individual issues which may 
arise. 

We have been consulted by personnel on such issues as the employee incentive 
award program, the precept for the Foreign Service promotion panel, and the 
proposed establishment of a Foreign Service (Career) Reserve. We have been 
promised full consultation on the domestic service career development program. 
Suggestions made have been reasonablye considered and some adopted, with due 
notice in writing to the union. 

Our initiative has also included such items as securing emergency luncheon 
arrangements for 300 Voice of America employees who were keeping our over- 
seas communications open when all other Government employees, including the 
eafeteria staffs, were on administrative leave because of the blizzard. More 
recently we asked drastic reconsideration of administrative regulations concern- 
ing evacuation of buildings in the event of fire. We also have dealt with in- 
dividual grievances. 

On this issue, many of our members have expressed dissatisfaction with some 
aspect of rules or practices concerning promotions, performance rating, per- 
sonnel records, classifications, supervision, and so forth. These criticisms have 
come from IBS—-VOA employees as well as others. Undoubtedly, we believe. 
much remains to be done to make day-to-day practice conform to the high ideals 
of the career service as set forth in the rules and regulations of the manual of 
administration. 

Mr. Dobrea is patently in error when he states that there is no machinery to 
handle grievances. There is a detailed procedure in MOA. Lodge 1812 has 
been specifically informed that it may appear at the request of any employee at 
step ILI of this procedure. 

The fact is that up to the present time, no member or other employee has 
requested our intervention in formal grievance procedure. We expect soon to 
be so involved, however, on behalf of one member who has informed us of his 
intention to use this procedure. * 

Informally, moreover, we have discussed with personnel officers some situations 
which we believed could best be so handled. We are gratified that, in the most 
urgent of these, a satisfactory solution was found upon a reexamination of the 
facts. 

We have not commented on the many other charges in Mr. Dobrea’s statement, 
even though they reflect seriously upon the competence and/or loyalty of USIA 
employees including, presumably, some of our members. We assume that these 
charges will be answered by those administratively responsible. We wish, how- 
ever, to disassociate ourselves from Mr. Dobrea in such charges, most of which 
we consider either unfounded or highly exaggerated. 

We wish to concentrate on asserting that we have no evidence whatsoever of 
antiunion bias by any official of the Agency. We have received no charges what- 
soever from any member of intimidation or discrimination because of union 
membership or activity. On the contrary, even though some of our proposals 
have not been accepted, we believe we have been given reasonable and friendly 
consideration on any issues we have raised. 

We believe a tremendous need exists for union-management cooperation in the 
development of a sound career service for domestic and Foreign Service em- 
ployees. We believe we can be effective on behalf of any employee who is ready 
to join us in good faith and cooperate for the building up of a more effective 
USIA and of a better career service. 

This letter is sent to you on our own initiative, and we shall ask that it be 
brought to the attention of all employees through the USIA employee publication. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARDO WIESMAN, President. 
Liston M. OAK, Vice President. 
MADELINE Knotts, Secretary. 
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AFGE News SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., October 1957. 
To our fellow employees in USIA: 


If you think Federal employees have a sound case for higher pay and improved 
conditions of employment— 


If you think it is important to build the prestige of the career civil service 
and oppose any weakening of the merit system— 

If you think there should be a cooperative, two-way channel of communication 
between employees and top management in the Federal service— 

We invite you to join with us in the American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

A strong union of USIA and USIS employees—backed up by the 500,000 
member Government Employees Council and the 15 million member AFL-CIO— 
can do much to advance our interests as Government employees. Congressional 
and agency officials welcome constructive suggestions submitted through re- 
sponsible representatives. 

A union at USIA won’t solve every gripe of every employee. But it will 
provide clear channel for discussion of legitimate grievances. It makes it pos- 
sible for top management to consult with a representative group of USIA 
employees. At a time of uncertainty, brought about by budget cuts, such a 
channel of communication will benefit both the agency and the employees. 

The AFGE is a recognized and respected organization of Federal employees. 
It is democratically organized and its accounts are open for any member's in- 
spection. The AFGE’s constitution prohibits not only strikes but also any 
actions against governmental authority ‘‘which have the effect of embarrassing 
the Government.” The personnel office of USIA assures us that all employees, 
regardless of grade or position, are completely free to join the AFGE. 

This organizing campaign is being conducted jointly by AFGE Lodge 1534 and 
the national office. Once it is completed, we shall vote whether to function 
as a lodge composed exclusively of USIA employees or as a combined State—- 
ICA-USIA lodge. 

We hope you will use the enclosed business reply envelope to join AFGE. 
We are asking you for $3 to cover your first 3 months dues. Our dues are at 
the rate of a dollar a month or $11 a year. Sixty-five cents out of each dollar 
goes to the national organization. It pays for our legislative and research 
work, publication, and mailing of our highly regarded weekly newspaper, The 
Government Standard, our affiliation with the very influential Government Em- 
ployees Council of the AFL-CIO and the representation we provide on personnel 
problems which cannot be adjusted at the agency level. 

Join now to advance your legitimate interests as Federal employees. 


List OF SPONSORS 
1776 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE BUILDING 
C. Anthony Carlisle, IBS. 


Lemuel E. Graves, Jr., IPS. Ada M. Pendleton, IMS. 
Albert E. Hemsing, IMS. Arthur W. Pollock, IPS. 
Abraham H. Kalish, IPS. H. R. Shea, Jr., IBS. 


Herbert Little, IBS. 


HEW BUILDING (IBS) 


Don Agger. David Hakim. 
Valerie Barroll. Liston M. Oak. 
Frank I. Britton. Leonard Reed. 
Robert F. Delaney. Frieda L. Steckman. 
Bettina Wartenbach. William W. Wade. 


WALKER-JOHNSON ANNEX 


Richard 8S. Fitzpatrick, IRI. Louis A. Fanget, ICA. 
Epwarp A. WIESINGER, 
(ICA), President, Lodge 1534. 
BERNARD WIESMAN, 
(USIA, IOP), Vice President, Lodge 1534. 
PATRICIA LIBBY, 
(ICA), Secretary-Treasurer, Lodge 1534. 
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ISTANBUL, TURKEY, January 9, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE Hays, 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

DEAR SiR: Your Excellency, please permit me to say a few words about the 
elimination of 15 minutes broadcast to Uzbek Turks in Turkestan, from the Voice 
of America radio station in Munich. In our common psychological warfare 
against Russian Communist colonialism, against these unscrupulous Russian 
conspirators, American broadcast to miserable subjugated nations in their own 
national languages, create wonders in nourishing their spirit of opposition to the 
tyranny that human history has never seen before. If Moscow jams these pro- 
grams, it is an evidence as to their effectiveness to the benefit of our holy common 
cause. And, one could say, why a VOA could not be established in Turkey, so 
much nearer to her brethren in Russian prison of nations. 

Your Excellency, will you please advise to reinstall this program in Uzbek 
Turkish language again, no matter how hard its transmittance. We Turks in 
Turkey are extremely interested in this matter, because it is an act for the salva- 
tion of our highly cultured brethren in Turkestan, Azerbaijan, and Ural-Idel, for 
the salvation of freedom and justice, and also for self-defense of the great Amer- 
ican people from this most terrific pestilence. 

Forty million Turks who are groaning under Russo-Chinese terrors will find 
mental, moral, and spiritual nourishment in these broadcasts. These Turks, 
together with Great Ukrainians and other subjugated nations, are fighting for 
the deliverance of humanity, which is the aim of American policy as well as 
of all the free world. U.S. Government is leader of this world with her lofty 
and successful policy of a practical-idealistic character. 

Pleading Your Excellency and the esteemed members of the committee for the 
good advice to reinstall the Uzbek language broadcast in VOA, I am, 

Yours most respectfully, 
Dr. ARIN ENGIN, 
Member of the Turkish Historical Society (Turkish Academy). 


P. S—If Your Excellency see convenient, may please publish this appeal. 








